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HEN the nundber and varietjT of Enf BiA GrammaiViJrM^ 
published, and ihe ability with wbieh some of thin are writtea, 
are considered, little can be expected from a new compllatioB, be- 
sides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and some 
degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the under- 
•tMidlng, and the gradual progress of learners. In these respects 
something, perhi^pis, may yet be done, for the ease and advantage 
of young persons. 

In books designed fiir the instructioa of youfli, tiiere ii a me- 
dium to be observed, between treating the sobject in so exten- 
sive and minute a manner, as to ^ejpbarrass and ;^B£use their 
minds, bv oaring too much at oqpccftV.lhwirjCQmprcrhtasion ; and, 
en the other hand, conducting it by ftuch sfiort and gpn^alprecepta 
and observations, as convey tqrAfet|^nO dft»Ea3id pijsCiq^ ^<itma- 
tion. A distribution of the )»stfl^*trdu^*is 'ekn^ 'defective or 
irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the young understancKnf, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. A dis- 
tinct general view, d outboe, of all tlie essential parts of*the study 
in which they are engaged ; a gradual and judicioussupply of this 
outline ; and a due arrougemem of the diyisions, according to 
their natural order and connexion, appear to be among the best 
means of enlightening the minds of youth, and of facilitating their 
acquisition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the sajoie 
time that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too 
concise or too extennve, defective in its parts or irregul^ in tbehr 
disposition, has studied to render his Mibjeet sufficient* ^osy, in- 
ieUigible, and comprehensive. He does not pre^^ime t ^tave com- 
pletely attained these objects. How far he has sue '^seded in the 
attempt, and wherein he has failed, must bo refe.&ed to the de- 
termination of the |udiciou8 and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the perform- 
ance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be conducive 
to that gradual and regular procedure, which is so favourable' to 
the business of instruction. The more Important rules, definitions, 
and observations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
committed to memory, are printed with a larger type ; whilst rules 
and remarks that are of less consequence, that extend or diversify 
the general idea, or that serve as explanations, are contained in the 
smaller letter : these, or the chief of them, will be perused bv the 
ttudent to the ^eatest advantage, if postponed till the general sys- 
tern be completed. Tiie use of notes and observations, in the con» 
mon and detached manner, at the bottom of the page, would not, it 
is imagined, be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit oC 
io ample and regular an illustration, as a continued and uniform 
Older of the iseveral subject Jii«ad4»Dti«bthis mode, care has been 
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taken to adjust it so that tke wfoole mar he perused in a leonneeted 
progress, or the part contained in the larger character read in or- 
der by itself. Many of the notes and observations are intended, 
not only to explain the subjects, and to illustrate them, by compara- 
tive views of the grammar of other languages, and of the vailoiia 
•eatimeBta of Engliifa grammarians ; but also to invite the ingeni- 
<H» student to^ inquiry and r^eclion, and to pvompt to a mom 
Mllarged, eritical, and pbilosopkioal research. 

With respect Co the de&iilsons and rules, it may not be impro- 
per more particularly to observe, that in selecting^ and forming 
tiiem, k has been the author's aim to render them as exact and 
eomprehensive, and, at the same time, as intelligible to yoimg 
minds, as the nature of the subject, and the didicuities attending it, 
wouM admit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
r^idily committed to memory, and easily retained. For this pur- 
pose, he l^'^een s^ Kcitcuis^ H>ifelect terms that are smooth and 
voluble; *t^'propor|ibif m im^mbers of the sentences to one 
anotbe&ito arpid protracted {fsriods ; and to^ive the whole dei- 
iiitim>f pf^^^ tikcifl^Br^^j tif ^xpresslon as he could devise. 

FaoM the ^litinient gMk«Jid^«9^niUed, that a pr<^>«r selection 
af hakj composition is more mstnictive' to the young mmrn*- 
rien, than any rules and examples of propriety that can be given, 
the Compiler bas be^ induced to pay peciritar attention to this 
part of the sid>jeet ; and tkaogfa the instances of &lse granunar, 
under the rules of Syntax, are numerotsis it is hoped tbay wiU net 
be found too many, whan ^eir variety and us^klness are ^hh^ 
sidered. 

Iiv a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and whicb, 
from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials 
selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to 
apologize for ehe use which the Compiler has ma^ of his prede- 
cessors' labours ; or for omitting to Insert their names. From the 
alteraUons which have been frequently made in the sentiments 
and the language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to tba 
particular purposes for which they are introduced ; e*>d, in many 
instances, fW>m the uncertainty to whom the passa^ j originally 
belonged, the infiiertion of names could seldom lie made with pro? 
pri^ety. But if this could have been generally done, a work of this 
nature would derive no advantage from it, equid to the inconve- 
nience of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and re- 
ferences. It is, lu)wever, proper to acknowledge, in general 
terms, that the authors to whom the grammatical part of thi^ 
compilation is principally irdebted for its nmterials, are Harris. 
Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Bedttie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

Tax Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, &c con* 
tained in tho Appendix, and whksh are, cliiefiy, extracted from 
the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form a 
proper addidon to the Grammar. The subjects are very nearly 
related ; and die studv of pers{Ncnity and accuracy in writing 
appears uatundly to follow that of Grammar. A competent at 
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quaintance with the principles of hoth, will prepare and qualify 
the students, for prosecuting those additional improTements in 
language, to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of >the study of Grammar, and 
the principles of Composition, much might be advanced, for the 
encouragement of persons in early life to apply themselves to 
this branch of learning ; but as the limits of this Introduction 
wlil not allow of many observations on the subject, a few loading 
sentiments are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
-words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we 
perceive the sentiments of others, and communicate our own; 
and as signs exhibit the things which they are intended to repre- 
sent, more or less accurately, according as their real oretlablished 
conformity to those things is more lor Kbss exact ;'it is evident, that 
in proportion to our knowledge of the nature and properties of 
words, of their relation to each other, and of their establisbcKl 
connexion with the ideas to which they are applied, will be the 
certainty and ease, with which we transfuse our sentimenta 
into the minds of one another ; and that, without a competent 
knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of mis* 
understanding others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It 
may indeed be justly asserted, that many of the differences ia 
opinion amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and aliena- 
tions of heart, which have too often proceeded from such differ- 
ences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill in the 
connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misappli- 
cation of language. 

Onk of the best supports, which the recommendadon of this 
study can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the 
following sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on Un- 
cage and composition. ** All that regards che study of coropo- 
**^ sition, merits the higher attention upon this account, that it is 
** intimately connected with the improvement of our intellectual 
*^ powers. For I must be allowed to say^ that when we are em- 
" ployed, after a proper manner, in the study of cc:npo8ition, we 
'*are cultivating the understanding itself. The study of arranging 
"'and expressing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to tbiiii^ 
^ as well as to speak, accurately." 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be superfiu- 
ous to observe, that the author of the following work has no 
interest in it, but that which arises from the hope, that it will 

f)rove of some advantage to young persons, and relieve the 
abours of those who aro employed in their education. He 
wishes to promote, in some degree, the ca ise of virtue, as well as 
of learning ; and, with this view, he has been studious, through 
the whole of the work, not only to avoid every example and illus- 
tration, which might have an improper effect on the minds of 
f outh ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a 

♦ Blait 
A2 
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moral and religious tendency. His attention to objects of so 
much importance will, be trusts, meet the approbation of everv 
well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all 
books of education, they would doubtless contribute very mate- 
rially to the order and happiness of society, by guarding the in 
nocence and cherishing the virtue of tne rising generation. 
HoldgaU, near York, 1795. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB NINTH EDITION. 

Ths eighth edition of this grammar received considerable 
alteratione and additions : but works of this nature admit of re- 
peated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never complete. The 
author, aoncitous to render his book more worthy of the en 
couraginc approbation bestowed on it by the public, has again 
revised the work with care and attention. The new edition, he 
hopea, will be found much inipro?ed. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to 
render the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This 
edition contains also anew and enlarged system of parsing ; co« 
pious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender and 
number ; and many notes and observations, which serve to ex- 
tend, or to explain, particular rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to elucidate 
the principles of the work, there are few of the divisions, arrange- 
ments, definitions, er rules, against which critical ingenuity 
cannot devise plausible objections. The subject is attended with 
so much intricacy, and admits of views so various, that it was not 
possible to rendc^ every part of it unexceptionable ; or te ac- 
commodate the work, in all respects, to the opinions and pre- 
possessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the author 
has adopted that system which, on the whole, is best suited to 
the nature of tne subjects and conformable to the sentiments of 
the most judicious grammarians ; if his reasonin£[s and illustra- 
tions, respecting particular points, are founded on just principlee, 
and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, 
done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the book 
will be still more extensively approved snd circulated. 

« The author conceives that the occasional stricUires, disperaed through the 
book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of important grmmmatical 
points, will not, to young i arsons of mgenuity, appear to be drv and uadsM 
dtacusnons. He is persuaoed that, by such persons, they will be read with at- 
tention. And he presumes that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, 
stimulate application, and f^v% solidity and permanence to tbefr nammatictii 
knowledge. In Uie Octavo edition of the grammar, the reader wu And maaf 
additional discussions of this natvie. 

infUfpK§^ near « ww|| te04» 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English grammar b theart oCipeakiBgaiii writfug 
the EcKlish laqguagtvwitb proprietr. 

It 18 divided into fott» part^ viz. ORTHOGRAPHY, 
ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This diviBion pav 1|a rendered more intelHgil^ to the studeat, 
by observing, in other, words, that Grammar treats, /rt^of the 
form and sounded the letters, the combination of letters into syl- 
lables, and syllables into words ; seeofu%, of the diflferant sorts 
of words, their various modifications, and their derivation ; ihinl^ 
Ijfi of ^e uni<Hi and right order of words in the formation of a 
aentciiee ; and U»Uy, of the just pronunciation, and poeticid con- 
Htvction of sentences. 



PARTI. • 

..V - 

>• CHAPTBR I. 

or TBfX LXTTXaS. 



SECrtlON I.' Of me nature o/ l^e kUera,' mdtf^ peiJkH 

ORTHOGRAPHY leaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the^ just method of spelling words. 

A letter is tlk first princinle, or least pait, of a Word. 

The letters of &e Eng^ language called the En^idi 
Alphabet, vt^ twentj^ix in nuiid>er. 

These letters are Ihe representative of certain artici»» 
late sounds, the elements of the language* An articulate 
sound, is the sound of the human voice, formed by the or- 
gans <^ speech. 
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The following it a list of the APglo-Saxon, Roomb, Itslie, 
nd Old Eii|^i9li Characten . 



SaxoB. 


Roman. 


ItaUc. 


OldEngUdi. 


N«ne 


ikf. 


iW*. 


tt^ 


tmtk. 


o» 


Sou. 


Gip^ SMlt 




X 


a 


A 




A 


• 


« » 


«• 


B 


b 


B 




B 


f 


m t 


tit. 


E 


c 


C 




a 


e 


C e 


tM. 


D 


* 


D 




B 


d 


9 9 


A«. 


e ' 


f 

« 


E 




E 


« 


m t 


at* 


F 


F 


P 




p 


/ 


9 f 


'/ 


Xi 


S 


G 




G 


S 


ss 


M 


a 


b 


H 




M 


k 


Mk*. 


I 


i 


I 




I 


i 


X t 


tor<y» 






J 




J 


• 

J 


J f 


id,. 


K 


* 


K 




't 


k 


m t . 


^ 


L 


1 


L 




L 


I 


m I 


<L 


CD 


m 


M 




M 


m 


JH m 


Ml. 


N 


B 


N 




Jf 


» 


« « 


an. 





O 


Q 




a 


• 


« • 


0. 


P 


P 


P 




p 


f 


» 9 


JMt. 






<l 




fl 


t 


A « 


cua 


R 


P 


R 




R 


r 


» r 


ar. 


S 


r 


S 




S 


t 


% % 


9m 


T 


c . 


T 




T 


t 


* * „ 


te. 


9 


^ih 














U 


a 


U 




U 


« 


SI II 


naryM 




T 


? 




r 


« 


V fl^ 


1IM« 


h) 


P 


W 




w 


«'• 


tar n 


Jbrfff a 


X 


S 


X 




X 


m- 


X ir 


*$. 


\ 


t 


T 




T 


W 


» f 


•»• ^ 


V - 


S' 


Z 




s 


x ' 


« 1 


Mt 



A perfert alpb^Mi of the English langiMgti ftsd, kitfatd, of 
«very other language, would contain a number of letteri, pre- 
cisely equal to the number of simple articulate sounds belonging 
to the language. Every simfie sound would have its distinct 
character ; and that character be the representative of no oti>er 
sound. Bat ihk is far from being the state of the English aU 
phabet. It has more original sounds than distinct significant 
letters; and^ oonsequentlyi some of these letters are made to re- 
present, not oue 9ound alone, but several soimds. This will ap- 
pear by reflecting, that the sounds slgtiified by the united letters 
thf sh, ngf are elementary, and have no single appi^riate cha- 
raci.ers, in our alphabet : and that the letters a and'ii represent 
the different erounds heard in Mk, haUf MU ; and in 5ui, 6uu, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we shi^l set 
down the characters made us<) of to represent all the elementary 
articulate sounds of our langmtge, as nearly in the manner and 
order of the ptesent English alphabet, as the design of the sub- 
ject will admit ; and sh^ annex to each character the syllable 
or word, which contains its p;roper and distinct sound. And 
liere it will be proper to begin with the vowels. 



L«tterg denotmg tiie 






Words containing th* 


f uxipl« soimda; 






finiple eoimds. 




a$ heard in 


fate 




ot 


in 


faU 




. as 


in 


fat 




a$ 


in 


fkr 




0$ 


in 


me 




a$ 


in 


met 




a$ 


in 


pine 




a§ 


in 


pin 




a$ 


in 


no 




a$ 


in 


not 




oc 


in ' 


move 


U ' 


at 


in 


mule 


u 


OS 


in 


tub 


u 


as 


• in 


bull 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English language 
fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i andtt, when pronounced 
long, may be considered as diphthongs, or diphthongal vowels, ouif 
lan^age, strictly speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel 
•cunds ; to represent which^ we have only five distinct charac- 
ters or lettersk If a in /or, is the same specific sound as a in fai ; 
and u in buU, the same as o in move^ which is the opinion of some 
grammarians ; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in 
the English language. ' / 

The following list denotea the soundli oCthe consonants, being 
m number twenty-two. ^- 

B 
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LWMndMMliudM 

Jt ( b 


ashmrdiu 


i»y,tub 




a$ 


in 


oiljffiir 




a$ 


in , 




at 


in 


▼an, loT« 


I 


aa 


in 
tn 


bou^bo 
km/oak 




IM 


Ml 




a$ 


in 


lap,aU 




aa 


tn 


my, mmn 




aa 


*•: 


n^on 




m 


fl 


pki,map 




^ 


m 


wprcry 




aa. 


tn 


iOylOM 




aa 


m 


ztd^buzz 




aa 


in 


topt mat 




aa 


in 


wo, will 




aa 


in 


ye,yM 


i 


aa 
aa 


in 

in 


lBf,«IIlg 

8by,a8b 
tbui, thick 


tb 


aa 


in 


tb 


aa 


in 


then, them 


zb 


aa 


in 


pleasure 



Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as consonantal 
are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but complex 
sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both its sounds ; the one 
Deing expressed by ib, and the other bv a. G, in- the soft pronun* 
ciation, is not a simple, but a complex sound ; as age is pro* 
nounced aidge. /is unnecessary, because its sound, and that of 
the soft g, are in our language the same. Q, with its attendant 
u, is either complex, and resoWable into to, as in quality; or un- 
necessary, becauso its sound is the same with A:, as in opaque. X 
is compounded ofgSj as in example ; or ofka, as in txped, 

iFrpm the preceding representation, it appears to be a point of 
considerable unportance, that every learner of the English lan- 
guage should be taught to pronounce perfectly, and with facility, 
every original simple sound that belongs to it. By a timely and 
iudicious care in this respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, 
with ease and accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and ta«|ght 
to avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing 
words, which accompanies, through life, many persons who have 
not, in this respect, been properly instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
uttered by itself: as, a, e, o ; which are formed without 
the help of any other sound. 

* Some grammariaus suppose h t3 mark onl]r an aspiration, or breathing^' 
but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a particular manner, by tiMi 
ngans of speech. Ettcydopmdia Brita$imem, 
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AOoMtoant it an artkulate sound, which cannot be 
pcrfectiy uttered wiflioot the help of a yowel : as, 6, d,/, 
i ; which require Towels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, no* fit and sometiBoei w and y. 

WsLud y are consananis when &eT hegki a word or syt- 
labie ; but in eterj other ntuation thej are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, that t» 
antt^ y are consonants when they begin a syllable or word, and 
vowels when they end one. That they are consonants, when used 
as initials, seems to be evident from their not admittijig the arti- 
cle an before them, as it would be improper tfi say, an walnut, an 
yard, &c. ; and from th^ir following a vowel without any hiatus 
or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosv jouth. That they 
are vowels in other situations, appears firom their regularly tak- 
ing the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the exact sound of ti in 
saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of t, in hymOf fly, crystal, &c 
^ See the letters W and Y, pages 22 and 23.* 
. We present the following as more exact and philosophical de 
finitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certain con- 
formation of the mouth, without any alteration in the nositioo, 
or any motion of the organs of i^ieech, fren the moment tne voeal 
sound comfnenees, till it ends. 

A consonant Is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by itself^ 
but which joined with a vowel, forms a complete sound, by a 
particular motion or contact of the organs of speech. ' 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the timplt and the 
compound. But t^'Cre does not af^ear to be any foundation for the 
distinction. Simplicity is essential to the nature of a vowel, which 
excludes every degree of ntixed or compound sounds. It requires, 
^according to the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it is £>itaing« 

Consonants are divided into mutes and s^ni-^owels. 

The mutes cannot he sounded a^ (rf/, without the aid of 
a vowel. They are 6, p, t, d, A, and c and g hard. , 

Tl)^ semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves 
*They are/, /, m, n, r, t>, s, z, x, and c and g soft 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, r, are also 
distinguished by die name of liquids, from their readily 
uniting with other consonants, and flowing, as it were into 
(heir sounds. 

V * The letters 10 and y, are of an ambiguous nature ; beinc conionantt at tb« 
^aginnhig of wurdt, and vowels at the ead. EneyclMmdia SrUanmpa 

VVI^LEER'S Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 94, ikurd 04iUt>n. 
^ JPiWT3 ilnglish pialonary* ?iefiu:e,p»ge 7. 
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W« have thsam 9hw% ikal k m «M«tti«l l# tks Sttture of a 

consonant, that it cannot be ful^ utteNd withoo^ the aid of a 
vowel. We ma; further observe, that even the names of the con 
sonants, as they are pronoonced in recidng the idphabet, require 
the he)^ of vpwels le expreas them. In pronouncing the names 
of the matea, the aaaiat— t voweds fiUom the eoaaonants : as, &e. 
pe, <e, lie, ka. In prononm^ng the namea of tlie semi-vowela, the 
vowels generally /^receie the consonants: as, i^ «/, em, en^ avy ts 
€.r. The exceptions are, ce, £«, ve, ttd. 

This distinction between Uie iuiiurt and the name of a conso 
nant, is of great importance, and shoidd be well explained to the 
pupiL tb»y are mquenfly confounded by writers on grammar 
Observations and reasonihgs on the name, are often applied to 
explain the nature, of a consonant : and« by this means, tbe stu- 
dent is led into error and perplexity, respeetii^ these elements 
of language. It should be impressed on his mind, that th&naroe 
of every consonant is a comjpltx sound ; biit that the consonant it- 
self, is always a simplt sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes andsemi^vowels, With 
their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

Ihe'mvits are those consonant^ whose sounds camiot be pro- 
tracted. The ftmi-vomUy such whose sounds can be continued 
at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowel)?, from which they 
derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pun and impurt. The pure 
are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonced : they are 
A, p, U The impure, are those whose sounds may be continued, 
thou^ for a very short space : the^ are \ d, g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and atpiraitd 
The Tocal are those which are formed by the voice ; the aspirated, 
those formed by the breath. There are eleven vocal, and five 
aspirated. The vocal are I, m, », r, ts w^y^ z, ih flat, zJi, ng : tho 
amrated,/, ft, «, ik shat7>, sk, .i 

The vocal semi- vowels may b^ subdivided into fure and iin- 
fmrt, Tbe pure ore those which are formed entirely by the 
voice : the impure, aneh as hava a osifftaiie of breath with tbe 
voice. There ane seven pun»-*^, tfh fh r, w^ ^ffig $ four impure 
— V, 2, ih flat, zh. 

A dipbthoos is the union of two voweb, ploaounced by 
a simple impulse of the voice ; as ea io beat, &u in sound. ' 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
n like manner ; as, eau in beau, ieto in Tiew. 

A proper diphthong is tb^t ia which both tbe rowek arc 
sounded ; as, oi in voice, 01; in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but ^ne of the rowels 
sounded ; ^8, an in eagle, oa in boat 

Each of the diphthoMral tetters was, doididesfluoriginaUy hdbrd 
in pronouncing the words which contain them. Though this is not 
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tlie cane at preaeiiti with respect to many of them, these combina- 
tions still retain the name of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, 
they are marked by the tenn tmproper. As the diphthong 
derirea its name and nature from its sound, and not from its 
letters, and properly denotes a doul)le vowel sound, no union of 
two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled to 
that appellation ; and the singlo letters i and u, when pronounced 
long, must, in this view, be considered as diphthongs. The triph- 
thongs, havinff at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and 
are, the^fore, by some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 

SECTION II. Central oUervaHons on the iouruU t^iht htter§ 

A 

•i has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the short 
or open, and the ^ddle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The micjhllo ; as in far, fann, father. 

The diphthonff aa generally sounds like a short in proper 
names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal, Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in Latin 
words. Some authors retain this form ; as, lenigma, aeouator, &c.; 
but others have laid it aside, and write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of a, as' 
m pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except plaid, again 
raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

«^u is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, caught. 
H&c Sometimes like the short or open a; as in aunt, flaunt, 
gauntlet, &^. It has the sound of long o in hautboy ; and that 
of short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw has always the sound of bfoad a ,* as in bawl, scrawl, crawl. 

•%, like its near relation at, is pronuuncea uke the long slen- 
der sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle. Sic, In 
others, besides being silent, it lengthens the syllable; as in 
eUmby comb> tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound hke ik, before a, o, v, r, 2, i ; as in cart, cottage, 
curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it ends a syllable ; as 
in Yiotiai, flaccid. 

A soft sound like « before e, t, and y, generally ; as in centre, 
face, civil) cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes the sound of 
A ; as hi ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, csarine, victuals, &c. 

e, Mji Dr. JoittsoB, Moording to Bngfish orthography, never 
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ends a word ; and therefore we find in our bett dictionarlMi^ 
stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many writers of latter 
years omit the k in words of two or more syllables ; and this prac* 
tice is gaining ground, though it is productive of irregularities ^ 
such as writing mimic and mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like Idi; as in church, chin, cliafl^ 
charter : but in words deriyed from the Greek, has the sound of 
i ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich ; and in foreign 
names; as Achish, Baruch, Enoch, ^^c. 

CA, in some words derived from the French, takes the .sound of 
$h ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ck in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in archangel, 
archives. Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, archer, and 
arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always sounds like tch , 
as in archbishop, archduke, archpresbyter, 6ip, Ch is silent In 
schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the l)eginniDg,m]ddre, and end 
of words ; as in death, bacilage, kindred ; unless it may lie said 
to take the sound oft, in stuffed, tripped, &e. stufl, tript, &c. 

E 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley« 

A short sound $ as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, lucr«, 
participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, serjeant, 
and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the e^d of a word, except in monosylla 
bles that have no other vowel ; as, me, be, she : or in substan 
tives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epitome, Penelope. 
It is used to soften and modify the foregoing consonants ; as, fbrce, 
rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen the preceding rowel ; as, can, 
cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as in appear 
beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of short e; as in 
breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pronounced like 
the long and slender a ; as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, portmar 
teau. In beauty and its comi>ounds, it has thesoiuid of long «. 

Elf in general, sounds the same as long and slender a; as in 
deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long e in seize, 
deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is aometiaies fpronounced 
like abort »; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &;c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and amnetimai 
like c short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It baa also the aound ol 
i^ort ii ; as in dungeon, sturgeoQ, puneheon, <&«• 

Eu is always sounded like long uorttp; as in ted, deuce. 

Ew m almost always pronounced like h>ng v ; aa in ft w,iiew, dew 
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M In bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where it is Boundec 
like 4ong e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of e long 
as, alley, valley, barley. 

P 
F keeps one pure unraried sound at the beginning, middle, ann 
end of words; as, fancy, muflin, mischief, £c. : except in o/j in 
which it has the flat sound of ov ; but not in composition ; as 
whereof^ thereof, &c. We should not pronounce, a wive's join 
turej a caWe's head ; but a wife's jointure, a calPs head. 

G 
Cr has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the othci 
soA ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, frog. 
It is hard before a, o, u, /, and r ; as, game, gone, guli, glory, 
grandeur. 

G before e, t, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, ginger, 

Egjrpt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and some others. 

G is mute before n; as in gnasli, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives the pre- 

eediug vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, op]>ugn, 

impreln, impugned ; pronounced impune, imprene, &c. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the hard 
^ ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes at the end, 
a is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, migh^. 

At the end it has cfcen the sound off; as in laugh, cough, 
tough. .SonEietlmes only the g is sounded ; as in burgh, burgher. 

xi 
The sound signified by this letter, is, as before obeerveil, an 
articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is heard in 
the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute at the beginning of 
a word. It is always silent after r ; as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 
H finals preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! hah I 
oh ! foh ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintnese of the sound of this letter, in many words, 
and its total silence in others, added to the negligence of tutors, 
and the inattention of pupils, it has happened, that manv persons 
nave become almost incapable of acquiring its just and full pro- 
nunciation. It i% therefore, incumber on teachers, to be particu- 
larfy careful to inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this 
sound* 

I 

/has a long sound $ as in fine : and a short one ; as in ^n. 

The long sound is always mariced by the e final in monoqrlla^ 

bles; as thin, thine; except give, live. Befbre r it is often 

sounded like a short u ; as flirt, first. In some words it has the 

sound of s long ; as in maebine, bombi^ine, magmzine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as tii « hris 
tia»» filial, polnard; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It hassoj»«- 
<UIM thQ «Hi^4of Aort i ; mln cwpmg«> marriage, paiiiameBt. 
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ie sounds in general like e long ; aa in grief, thief, grenadier 
It has also the eound of lon^ t ; as in die, pie, Ue : and some- 
titues that of short t ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long ti ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two dis- 
. inct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The tenuiaations Hon 
and sion, are sounded exactiy like the word shun ; except when 
he t is preceded by # or x ; as in question, digestion, combustion, 
mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong ton is sometimes pronounced distinctly in two 
syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But tliese vowels 
oAen coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, factious, noxious. 

/ is pronounced exactly like soA g: except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like jf. 

K has the sound of e hard, and is u^ed before e and t, where, 
according to English analogy, e would be soft ; as, kept, king, 
skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife, knell, knocker. 
It is never doubled, except in Habbakkuk ; but c is used before 
it, to shorten the vowel by a double consonant; as, cockle, pic 
ide, sucker. 

Li 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; aa in love, billow, quarreL 
It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. The custom is to 
double the / at the end of monosyllables ; as, mill, will, ftdl ; ex- 
cept where a diphthong precedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

/>, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak e^ ; io 
which the t is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental ; 
except in comptroller, which is pi'onounced controller. 

A* has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; the 
other a ringing sound like ng ; as in thank, banquet, &e. 

JVis mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by tii ; as, 
hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial »n^ must always have its ringing sound ; as, 
writing, reading, speaking. Somo writers have supposed that 
when tfi^ is preceded by ing^ it should be pronounced in; as, 
singing, bringing, should be sounded ttngtn, bringin : but as it is a 
go^ rule, with respect to pronunciation, to adhere to the written 
words, unless custom has dearly dedded otherwisei it does not 
seem proper to adopt this innovation. 

P 

O has a long sound ; as in nots^ bone, obedient, over ; and s 
short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of ti ; as, son, eome, attor- 
ney. And in some words it is sounded like oo; as in prore^ 
moye ; and often like ou/ as in nofi fbr| lord* 
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Tlw diphtkoiigda is regularly pronoanced as the long aouad of 
# ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except m biroa(L abroad, groat, wbere it 
takes the sotmd of brbad a ; as, briiwd, &c. . 

O has the sound of shigle t. It is sometimes lo^g ; as in fo- 
cus, Autoeci: and sometimes Short; as in oecononucs^ oecunieni- 
cai. In doe, foe, Sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and btTboeSj it is sounded 
exactly like Jong o. 

Oi has almost uniyersally the double souoid of a broad and t 
long united, as in boy ; as bon, toil, a|>oil, joint, point, anoint : which 
should nerer ba pronounced as if written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in moon, 
«oon, food. It has a shorter souimI in woo), goo4, foot, and a few 
others. In blood and Hood It sounds like short tf. Door and 
floor should alwa3rs be pronounced as if written dore aud fiore. 

The dipthongoii has six diiSerent sottDds. The firs( and proper 
sound is equivalent to oto in down ; as in bound, found, surrounds 

The second is that of short u; as in enough, trouble, journeiy 

The third Is that of oo ,* as in sou|), Touth, tournament* 

The fourtli is that of long e ; as in tnough, mourn, poultice. 

The fit^h is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of ou^ ; ^s in ought. Drought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, dowry,, 
shower, it has also the sound of long o ; as in snow, grown, 
bestow. 

Thfi ciiphthoDg ay is but another fbrm for oi, and li pronounced 
exactly hke it. 

P haAlways the same sound, except, perhaps, in cupboard,, 
where it sounds like fr. It is sometimes mute ; as in psalm, psal- 
ter, Ptolemy: and between m and t; as, tempt, empty, pre- 
sumptuous. 

Ph is generally proncmnced 9ke/; as In philosophy, pkilan-- 
thropy, Phiiipi 

In nephew amd 19tepheti, it has the sound of v. in apophth^gem^ 
pbthifls, phthisic, andt phthisical^ both letters areentirefy dro^^d^ 

Q is sdways fbHow^ 1t^ ii ; an^ quadrant, queeuj <tiiire. 

Qu is somttimes soutided like ft; as, oon^oer, liquor, ris^ne^ 
R 

R hasia rottgh sound ; as in ftome, riv Jr, rage : and a snuwtn 
one ; as in hard, eard, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is prcmounced like a weak wr 
AS in theatre, setMdehre, massacre. 

S 

Shas two dllTerent sounds. * 

A soft and #ftt «odnd fike t ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the heginniuff of words. 

At the end of vfordsittakes the soft sound ; as, hjs, was, trf % 
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eyes ; except in tbe words tlUt, thuf , us, yesy rebiMi ■^r|lllui^ fee. ? 
and in words terminating with otu. . 

It sounds like z before i^n^ it « vowel gom before ; as, intrusion ; 
but like 8 sharp, if it follows a^onsouisnt ; aSf oonversion. It also 
sounds Uke z before e mute ; «s, amjose ; and before jf final ; aa^ 
rosy ; and in tbe word^ bosom, Aesire, wisd(»n» &c. 

S is mute in isle, bland, demesne, viscount. 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before u, when 
Che accent j»receie#, sounds likejc&; as, nature, virtue, are pr<^ 
nounced, nstcbure, vutchue. 7lf. before a vowel has the sound ' 
ofsh ; as in salvation : except in sucl^ words as tierce, tiara, &'C. 
and unlesd an # goes before ; as, question ; and excepting also 
derivatives firbm words encUng in iy;, as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one voHand flat ; as, thils, whetlicr 
heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, breath. 

71i, at the beginning of words, is sharp \ as in thank, thick, 
thunder: except in that, then, thus, thUner, and some otiiers. 
Thy at the end of words, is also sharp; as, death, breath, mouth - 
except in vidth, booth, beneath, &c. 

Thy in the middle of words, is sharp 4 as, pantlier, orthodox, mis- 
anthrope V exc^t worthy, farthing, brethren,^ and a lew others. 

Thy between two vowels, is gei^erally fiat in words purely 
English ; as, father, heaven, together, neither, mother. 

Thy between two vowels, in words from the learned langqages^ 
is generally slbarp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced Uke simple t ; as, Thomas, thyme, 
Thames, asthma. • 

U 

{7 has three sounds, VIZ. 

A long soi;nd ; as in mule, tube, cubic 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custariL 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter |rom its nalural sound, is 
mthe words busy, business, bury, and burial 4 which are pro- 
nounced Mzzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. ' 

Jl is now often used before words beginning with v long, and 
an always before fhojse that begin with u short ; as, a union, a 
university, a useffhl book ; an uproar, an usher, an umbrella. 

The diphthong tia, has sometimes the sound of wa; as in as- 
suage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of middle a ; 
as in guard, guardian, guarantee^. 

Ue is often sounded uke toe ,- as in quench, querist, conquest. 
It has also the sound of long ii ; as in cue, hue,, ague. In a few 
words, it is pronounced like e short ; as in guest, guess. In some 
words it is entirely sui^k ; as in antique, obUque, prorogue, cata- 
logue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced vn; as in languid, anguish, extin- 
:guish. It has sometimes the sound oft long ; as in g«tide, guile, 
^disguise: and sometimes thai of t short; as in guilt, gumea, 
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f iluildhall. In tome worcb it h Bounded fika long li ; as in jute* 
suit, purauU ; tod aAet r, like oo ; at In bruise, ihlit, reoruiu 
Uo is pronounced like im> ; as in quote, quorum, quondam, 
r Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soluoquj ; pfo- 

nounced obloquee, &c. ; excepi by, and ha derivatires. 

y 

Fhas the sound of flat/; and bears the same relatiott to it, as 
t 4068 to p, d totf hard 'g to 1^ a^d zi6i. ft has a)s6 one uni 
form sound ; as, vain, vanity, love.' 

W 

JF, when a consonant, has nearly the sound W 00; as water re* 
sembles the soimd of ooaUr; but that it has a stronger and quick- 
er sound than <^, and has a formation essentially di^rent, will 
appear to any person who pronounces, with attention, the worda 
tew, woOf hetoan; and who reflects that it will not admit the arti- 
cle an before it ; which 00 wodld admit. In seme words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer^ sword, wholesome : it is always silent 
before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, Mrry, be- 
wray, &c. 

fr before h is pronounced as if it were after the A ; as, why, 
hwy ; when, hwen ; what, bwat. 

fr is oflen joined to at the end of a syllable, without affect- 
ing the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, know, 
row, flow, &c. 

When t0 is a vowel, and Is distinguished in the pronunciation, 
it has exactly the same sound as u would have in the same situ- 
ation ; as. draw, crew, view, now sawyer, vowel, outlaw 

X 
•X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of Greek 
original ; as ih Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a syllable with the 
accent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence ; or when the ac 
cent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a consonant; as» 
excuse, extent, eipense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like g^ when the accent is not 
t>n It, and the following syllable begins with a vo^l ; as, exert, 
exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzist, egzample. '' 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, youth, 
' Vork, resemble the sound of eeouth, eeork : but that this is not 
j its exact sound, will be clearly perceived by Bronounciu^r the 
words ye, yes, new-year, in which its just and prt)per sound is as- 
certained. It not only requires a stronger exertion of the organs of' 
I speech to pronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
I fo'rnfiation is essentially diflerent. It wUl not admtt of on before 
I it. as ee will in the following example ; an eel. The opinion that 
I 3f and w, when they begin a word or syllable, take exactly tha 
sound of ee and 00, has induced some grammarians to assert 
I that these letters are always vowe|s or diphthongs. 
1 ._, . . 
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When V 18 ft ToweV k h^a exactly the aaroe tpixod aa i wouM 
hate in the aaino situaHon \ as, %hy,me, systaptH juBtify« pyramid, 
party, fancy, hungry. 

Z has the ^oudtl pf an s ytiere4 with a closer compression of ' 
the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, freeze, froasen, brazen. 

It muy, be FCpP^r tp xemf^kf that the sounds oC the letters vary, 
ad they are din^reotly associated, and that tjie pronunciation of 
these assbcrations depends upon the.pb^tion pf the accent. It 
may also be observed, tha% in order to pronounce accurately, 
great attention must be paid to ilm vowels which q/ce not ac- 
cented. There is scarcely any thing wljich more distlnguishea 
a person of a poor edueatiou, from a person^of agood one, than 
the pronunciation of ihe unaccented vowels. When vowels ar« 
vnder the atcentf the hpat speakers and the lowest of the people, 
wUh very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouihs o^" the former, have a 
distinct, opsDj and specific sound, while the latter often totally 
eink tbem, or change them into some other sound. ^ 

SBCTIOff III. The fUduHofarHcuUaim explained. 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the sounds 
emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not improperly, be 
here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious student, and 
serve to explain more fully the nature of articulation, and the 
radical distinction between vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agitated or 
modified in its passage through the windpipe and larynx, as to 
become distinctly audible. The windpipe is thiat tube, which, on 
touching the forepart of our throat externally, we feel hard and 
uneven. It cdnveys air into the lungs for the purpose of breath- 
ing and speech. The top or upper part of the windpipe is called 
the larynXf consisting of four or five cartilages, that may be^x- 
panded or brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx there 
is a small opening, called the gtUtis^ through which the breath 
and voice are conveyed. This opening is not wider than ^ii« 
tenth of an inth ; and, therefore, the breath transmitted through 
it from the lungs, must pass with considerable velocity. The 
voice thus formed, is strengthened and softened by a reverbera- 
tion from the palate and other hollow places in the inside of the 
mouth and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reyerberaticn^ the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 
. If we consider Uie many varieties of soutid, which one and the 
same human voice is capable of uttering, together with the small 
ness of the diameter of the glottis ; and reflect, that the same di 
ameter must always produce the same tpne, and, consequently, 
that to every change of tone a correspondent change of diameter 
16 necessity ; we must be filled with admiration at the mechanism 
of these parts, and the fineness of the fibres that operate in ph>« 
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ducifig cflTects so miirate, so various, and in their proportions so 
exactly uniform. For it admits of proo^ that the diameter of the 
human glottis is capable of mere than sixty distinct degrees of 
contraction of enlargement, by each of which a different note is 
produced ; ^nd yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as be- 

• foiB observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech Is made wp of afticukUe voices ; and what we call arti" 
fulationt is perfbrmed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or larynx, but 
b\ the action of the throat, palate, teeth, totigue, lips, and nostrils. 
Articulation begins not, till tlie breath, or voice, has passed 
through the larynx. t 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed from 
an open mbutb, and are by grammarians called voti^eZ sounds. In 
iransmittitig these, the aperture of the mouth may be pretty large, 
or somewhat smaller or very small ; which is one cause of tlie 
variety of vowels ; a particular sound being produced by each 
particular aperture. Moi>e#ver, in passing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be gently cLcted upon, by the ligs, or by the 
torgue and palate, or by the tongue and throat ; whence another 
source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, agree- 
ably to the plan in ' page 13 ; and the learners, by observing the 
position of their mouth,' lips, tongue, &c. when they are uttering 
the sounds, will perceive that various operations of these organs 

• •f speech, are necessary to the production of the different vowel 
sounds ; and that by oiinute variations they may all be distinctly 
pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is Matty tn- 
Urceptedy or sirohgly comphsseSf there is formed a certain modifi- 
cation of articulate sound, which, as expressed by a character 
in writing, is catied a consotiant. Silence is the enbct of a total 
iiiterceptionf ; and indistinct sound, of a strong colnpression ; and 
tl ere fore a consonant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice 
an \ its influence in varying the tmies of language is not clearly 
pel ^.cived^ unless it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, 
that IS, by a vowel. 

By-m^kifif the experim^Eit with attostioB, tlie^stnde&t will per- 
ceive %&% emh of the^ mU€$ is formed by the voice being inUnepi* 
*d, by '^he lips, by the .tongue and palate, or by the tongue and 

• '.hroat ; and that the sevn-voioeU arQ formed by the same organs 
tb-ongly 'iompressing the voice in its passage, bat not totally in- 
tt rcepting k. 

TIm tilements of ]angu«fffi,.aeco]:diiig to the di&vent saau 
where they are formed, or ttie several organs of speecb chiefly 
^onc«rD€!din tbeir p*onunclation,are divided into several classe^^ 
a>)d denominated as fi^lows: those are^ called lahUdSf which are 
formed hvAh& lips;, those c^en^ols, that are formed with the 
♦eeth ; palatals, that are formed by the palate ; and na9til$t that 
n|» Cermed l^v the-noAB^ > ; 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a dear, distinct aiid 

C 
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accurate knowledge of the sounds of the Jint princjf^s of las* 
guage, and a wish to lead young minds to a further consktera* 
tiouof a subject so curious .^nd useful, have induced the com- 
piler to bestow particular attention on the preceding part of this 
work. Some writers think tliat these 8ub|ect8 do not proptrlj 
constitute any part of grammar ; and consider them as the ex- 
clusive province of the spelling-book; but if we reflog L that let- 
ters and their sounds are the constituent principles m that art» 
which teaches us to speak and write with propriety, and that, in 
general, very little knowledge of their nature is aequir^ by the 
spelling-book, we must admit, that they properly belong to gram 
mar ; and that aVational consideration of these elementary |H-in- 
ciples of language is an object that demands the attention el* the 
young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious and 
eminent* writer (Quinctilian) respecting this pi^rt of grammar, 
may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

*' Let no person despise, as incQ^isiderable, the elements oi 
grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of small conse- 
quence, to show the distinction between vowels and consonants, 
and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. ^ But they who 
penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple of science, will 
there discover such refinement and subtHity ofmatter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of young persons, but 
sufficient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
erudition." , 

The elemei>tary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syllable ; syllables properly combined produce a word ; 
words duly combined produce b. sentence ; and sentences proper- 
ly combined produce an Oration or discourse. Thus it is, says Ha r- 
III8, in his Hermes, that to principles af^rentty so trivial as a few 
plain elementary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voicea 
which has beencufficient to explain the sentiments of so innum« 
rable a multitude, as all the present and past generations of roea 

CHAPTER H^ 

or SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARRANGHfO THEM. 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, eitlwr simple or compoimd'* 
cd, pronounced by a single impulse of the votce, ami con- 
stituting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant 

Spelling is the .art of rightly dividing words into their * 
syllables, or of expressmg a word by its proper letters. 

The following are the general rules fbr the diyidon of words 
Into syllables. ^ . 

'1 A single consonant between two vowels, most be j<^iied to 
the latter syllable : as, de-Hght, bri-did, re-source ; except the 
letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and except fikewise words com 
pounded ; as, up-on, uu-even, dis-ease. 

. 2' Two cqDsontntQ proper to begin a werdi nliist act be sept* 
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rated; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between two 
vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must be di- 
vided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-iin. 

3 When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, if 
they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pronounced 
lung, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, de-stroy. But 
when the vowel of the preceding syllable is pronounced short, 
one of the consonants always belongs to that syllable ; as, dis- 
tract, dis-provo, dis-train. 

4 When three or four consonants, which are not proper to 
l>egin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them as can 
begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the former sylla- 
ble : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, con- 
a|rain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5 Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided into 
separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6 Compounded words jnust be traced into the simple words 
of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow-worm, over- 
power, never- the-less. 

7 Grammatical, and other particular termiuations, are gene- 
rally separated: as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing,*'teach-er, 
conteiid-e8t,£reat-er, wretcli-ed ; good-ness, free-dom, false-hood. 

The 1*^108 ror dividing words into syllables, with the reasons in 
mipport of ^em, are expressed at large in the author's English 
Bpeuing-booki Thirtun&y or any subsequent, edition, page SIO 
—215. 

CBAPTER Uh 
Of woiuMi m gmteral^ and the jLVi»Eaf&r ^tUing Dkein. 

WORDS are arttcukte sounds, used bj common con* 
tfent, as signs of our ideas. . 

A word of one syllable wU' ined a Moposjilable ; a word 
of two syllables, a Di^&^liable ; a word of thffee syllables, a 
Trisyllable ; and a word of four or more ( yllables, a Poly- 
syllable 
, All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is Ihat which cannot be reduced to any 
simpler word in the language : as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to ano- 
ther word in English of greater simphc/ty: as manful, 
goodness, contentment, Yorkshire.* 

V There are many English words which, though compounds in 
other languages, are to us primitives : thus, circumspect, circum- 
vent, circumstance, delude, eoncave, complicate, «c. primitive 
words in English ; will be found derivatives, when traced in the 
Latin tongue. 

""« k compound word is included under the bead of dei wa^lire^words : at, p«ii- 
knife, t«actip, lookinfglUue ; may ^ reduced to other wo ds of greater winpUcity. 
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« 

The ortliogrnjiliy of tbe Kii<^risli Lan|;uage is attciiiled with 
tiiucli uncertainty and ])er}ilexity. But a consideralile part of 
this hieonvenience inav !>e remedied, hy attending to the general 
law8 of forinqjion ; an(i, for tliis end, the learner is presented witli 
a view of such general maxims in spelling primUrve and deriva- 
tive wonlH, as have been ahnost ufiiversally received, 

RULE I. 

Monosyllahles ending with/,/, or 5, preceded hy a single vowel, 
douhle the final consonant : as, staflT, mill, pass, &c. TJie only 
exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, wa«, yes, his, this, us, awl thus. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /J Z, or *,and pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, never douhle the final cqnsonant ; ex- 
cepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzz 

RULE III. * 

Words ending with y^ \yrece<\e(l by a consonant, form the ]>lu- 
rals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past particif)le8j 
comparatives, and superlatives, by changing y into t : as, spy, 
spies ; I carry, thou corriest ; he carrieth, or carries ; carrier, 
carried ; hap]>y, happier, happiest. 

The pi^sent participle in tn^, retains the y, that i may not be 
doubled; as, carry, carrying ; oury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded l>y a vowel, in such instances as the abo?% ia 
not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &c. ; ex- 
cei»i in lay, pay, and say ; from which are fornoed, laid, paid, and 
said ; and their compounds, unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y^ preceded by a consonant, upon assuming 
an additional syllable beginning with a conaenani^ eemmonly 
change y into t ; as, happy, happily, happiness. But wh^n jf in 
preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in the additional 
try liable ; a3, coy, coyly ; boy, boyish, boyhood : annoy, annoy er 
annoyaiiee ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, doyblethat 
consonant, when they take another syllable beginning with a 
vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abet, an abettor ; to 
l>e^in, a begmner. 

Jhit if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the preceding 
syltalde, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toiling . to of- 
fttr, an offeriiig ; maid, maiden, &c, 

RULE VI, 

Words ending with any double letter but Z, and taking tK«^, 
l($s, ly, or/M/, afler them, preserve the letter double ; as, harm 
lessncss, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, distressful^ 
C^v, But those words which end with double!, and take ness.lcss, 
hh **fftd, after them, generally omit one Z; as fulness, skilles^, 
fuHy, skilful, v^c^ 

RULE Vlf. 

JWm, less, ly, and/*if, added to wo/ds er.ding with silent «, do 
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not cut it off: as, paleness^ guileless, closely, peaceful ; except io 
a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

IIUX.E Vill. 

Ment, added to Words ending with silent e, generally preserves 
the e from elision , as, abatement, chastisement, incitement, &c. 
The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledgment, are devia- 
tions from the rule. 

Like other terminations, menf changes^ into t, when preceded by 
A ;»>B6onaatf as, aecompany, aeeompaniment ; merry, merriment. 
auLE ix.^ 

Able and i6Ze, when incorporated into words ending with silent e, 
almost always cut it off: as, blame, blaniable ; cure, curdle; 
sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or g* soft comes before e in the origi- 
nal word, the e is then preserved in words ecrmpotraded wkli 
Me ; as, chasge, changeable ; peace, peaceable, 6i>c. 

iUJLB X* 

When ing or tsh is added to words ending with silent «, the « 
is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; lodge, lodging , 
slave, slavish ; prude, pimdish. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into composition, eften dropifaoee lell^ni wiiii^ 
were superfluous in the simple words : as^ handful, duughil, with- 
al> also, chilblain, foreteL 

The orthography of a great number of English words is far from 
oeing uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. Thus, Ao- 
nour and hd^or^ inptire and enquire, negoHate and imgodaie^ #»n- 
trol and controul, expense and expence, allege and aUedge, mtrprue 
and surprize, complete and comphat, connexion and esnneoHon, 
abridgment and abridgemeniy and many other orthographical va- • 
rJations, are lo be met with iu the best modern publications. 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature, appears 
to be necessary : and where can we find one of equal pretensions 
with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though a few of his deeistofur do 
net appear to be warranted by the principles of etymology and 
anati^y, the arable fbundations of his improvementSi-***^ As the 
weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his " £lement9of Orthoe^ 
py"-) is irreslstilile, Dr. Johnson^s Dictionary has nearly fixed the 
external form of our language. Indeed, so convenient is it to have 
one acknowledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, in 
matters of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a 
eontimitd change, and fVuitless pursuit of unattainabSs perfection ; 
thnt it is earnestly to be hoped, that no author will^ henctdfoftl^ 
oa JUgh^ grounds, be tempted to in«ovaite." 

This Dictiooary, hovi^ever, contains some orthographical la-> 
consbten^ies, which ought to be rectified : such as, tmmwfaible^ 
moveahle^ chastely chariness, firtUeness fertily, sliness slyly, fear 
tesshf feaAesntss^ ntediessness needledy. If these, and sitmlar* ir 
regularities, were corrected by spelKng the wards analogically^^ 
aceoidlag ^ the fli-st inrord in eaclt part of the aeriea, a«d agroeai , 
biy to the general- rule» of speUina* the XHctioOhacy W^iuld d9ubi' 
laiii in. these respects, be improved. 
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CHAPTfill L 

dfl Cknerml View qf ike Parts <^ Spuek. 

THE 8ec<md part ^granmiar is ktyuqloqy^ which treatf 
of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation. 

There arc, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as they are 
e^MUBonly called, parts of spbscb ; namely, &e article, 

the SUBSTANTIVE Or NOTO, the ADJECTIVE, the PRONOUV, 

the VERB, the adverb, the preposition, the conjuxctiok, 
and the interjection. 

1 An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends : 
as, garien, <m ea^, tJu woman. 

8 A Substantive or noun is tiie name of any thing tfa^ 
exists, or of which we have any notion : as, London^ man, 
virtue. 

A Substantive may, in general, be distinguisbed by its taking 
an article before it, or by its making sense of itself: as, a hook^ 
the ma, aa ajiqiU ; temperaneei industry^ chastUif. 

3 An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex« 
press its quality : as, " An industrious man ; a virtuous wo- 
man." 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with the ad« 
dition of the word tkiMg: as, a gcod thing ; tk^iad thing : ~or of 
an]^ pardcuUur sidbatant^e ; a8,aM0te^ap|^,a|iIeaMMiiproapec|| 
a Uvdjf boy« 

4 A Pronoun is a word used instead of a^ noun, to avoid 
<}ie too frequent repetition of the same word : as, ^ The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

5 A Verib is as word which signifies to be, to iK>,or to 
wvrrmti: as, '^lenn; Iruie^ lamnUed" 

A Verb may generally be distinguidied, by its making sense 
with any of the personiu pronouns, or the wcMfd to befioTe it: a% 
I tffofit, he piays, mey write ; or, to waXki to play, to write. 

6 An Adverb is a part of speech joii^ to a verb, ai> 
^ adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to express tome 

q^dftty or eipcwnstanoe respecting it: as, " He reads wM § 
» Ot% gpodraian; he writes very cwttc^." 
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AnMv^ mav be geneniHj known, bv its answerinff to th« 
qoestjon, H«w? how miich ? when ? or where ? as, in the phrase 
•• He reads emrteU^;' the answer to the questron, How does he 
read? is^correctfy. 

. 7 Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them : as, " He wt at from . 
London to York ;" "she is ahov^ disguise;" " they are sop^ 
ported 6y indiistrj/' ^ 

A Prepositidn may be knowft by its admitting after it a person- 
al pronoun, in the objective case; as, tin^,/or, to, &c. w U allow 
the ol>ier.tive case after them ; with 4m, for her, to ttem, &<5. 

8 A Conjunction fs a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or nnore sentences, 
to make but one : it sometimes connects only words : as, 
" Thou and he are happy, because you are good." " Two 
and three are five." 

9 Inteijections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotiopi of the 
speaker: as, " O virtue ! how amiable thou art I" 

The observations which have been made, ta aid leartMrs iu 
distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, may afi^d 
them some smaH assistance ; but it will certainly be much more 
iostructlve, to distinguish them by the definitions, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of their nature. 

Tn the fbllowing passage, all the parts of speech are exemplified . 
I 272 5 13 a 72 8 5 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar ta man : and wa« 
5 7474 3 2 71 38 

bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the gre«t08t and 

6 3 2 89 6 654^47 

most excellent uses ; but alas! how often do we pervert it to 
13 7 2 
the worst of purposes ! 

In the foragoiBg sentence, the wocdsi^, a, are articles ; pouter, 
ipeech, faculty, man, C»taior. ,i8es,pnrpo8e8, are substantives ; pe- 
mluuf,tbtnilfie€ntigrtate$t, txctUmt, werti, are a^l^^^^S) ^^*'^ f^^i 
ioe, it, are pronouns ; is, wets, bestowed, do, pervert, are verbs | 
mosU hdtw, ojften, are adverbs ; oA to, on, by, for, are preposi^ons ; 
and, tmt, are conjunctions ; and alas is an mterjection. 

The number of the difierent sorts of words, or of the part^ of 
flipe«Qb,4as been vaiioMsly reckoned by different grammarians. 
Sonoehiive ^numerated ten* making the participle a distinct part ; 
some eight, excluding the participle, 6nd ranking the adjeetive 
under the noun ; some four, nnd others only two, (the noun and 
the verb,) supposing the res jo be contained in the parts of their 
division. Wehave&Howc ihos^ autbon^ wli* tfi^iMr ta t«M ; 
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given them the most natural and Intelligible diatribtif jii. Sbme 
remarks on the divLiion made by the learned Home Toolie, are 
contained in the first section #f the-eleventb chapter of etymology. 
The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being con- 
sidered as a part of artificial language or speech, being rather a 
branch of that natural language, which we possess in common 
with the brute creation, and by which we express the sudden 
emotions and passions that actuate our frame. But, as it is used 
n written as well as oral language, it may, in some measure, \u» 
deemed a part of speech. It is with us» a virtual sentence, io 
which the noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect oi 
indigested word.— iSee this Chapter, in the 6cta\o GriimuM^. 

CHAPTER U. 
CfF THE ARTICLES. 

AN ARTICLE is a word prefixed to substantives to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ; 
as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are hut two articles, a and the : a be- 
comes an before a vowel,* and before a silent h ; as, an 
acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a only is tc 
be ^sed ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers^ to this necessary dis- 
tinction^ has occasioned the frequent use of an before hf when 
is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more than any other 
has probably contributed to that indistinct utterance, or total 
omission, of the" sound signified by this letter, Which very often 
octurs amongst readers and speakers. An horse, an husband, 
an herald, an heathen, and many similar associations, are fre- 
quently to be found in works of taste and merit. To remedy this 
evil, readers should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the 
sound of the n, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in a vagu4* 
sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in other 
respects indeterminate : as, " Give me a book;" /* Brii% 
me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascertains 
wha*. particular thing or things are meant : as„ " Give me 
the book ;" " Bring me the apples ;" meaning some book 
or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
taken in its widest sense : as, " A cs^did temper is proper 
for man ;" that is^for all mankind. 

* A inst^d of on is now used before words beginuiag with u foag* Set pasii 
ttilttiwre;:- IMiiOiauMilMftnvont/aBrmaflfliotiiS ^"^ 
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Tli« peculiar U9e and importance of the articles will be seen in 
the Allowing examples ; the son of a king — the ton of the kinf 
— a son of the king.^* Each of thesAhree phrases has an entire- 
ly di^rent meaning, through thedififerent application of the arti- 
cles a and ih€, 

" Tho4i art a man,** is a very general and harmless position ; 
but, ^ Thou act ikt man," (as Nathan said to David,) is an asser- 
tion capable of striking terror and remorse into the baari. 

The article is omkted before nouns that imply the different vir- 
iue% Tiees,. passions, qusKties, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, &c. , 
as, '* prudence is commendable ; falsehood is odious ; anger ougtu 
Co be avoided ;** i^ It ia not prefix^ to a proper name ; at., 
** Alexander,^' (because that of itself denotes a detforminate indi- 
vidual Gt particular thing,) except £br the sake of distinguishinf 
d particular family : as, ^ He is a Howard, or of the fami^ of the 
Howards ;** or by way of eminence : as, " every man is not a 
N^ewton ;^ ^ He has ike courage of on Achilles:*'' or when some 
noun is understood ; ** He sailed down ih$ (river) Thames, In ikt 
{t»liip) Britannia.*' 

When an adj^ctiHe is used with the noun to which the article 
relates, it is |Aaced between the article and the noun ; as^ " a 
good mah,*' " an agrttaJkit woman,** " the htst friend.** Oasome 
oceaslon% however, the adjective p)reee4fl«i « or «en ^m, ^ ttie^ a 
shame," H m gneA a man as Atoxandar,^' ** tao ca/nUai an author.*^ 

The indefimte article can be joined to 8td>stanti res in tiM siafu« 
lar number o^ly ; the definite article may he joined ^Iso to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remaricable exception to this rule* io 
the use of the adjectives fiw and many^ {the latter chiefly with 
tlie w^ord gruA before it,) which, though joined with plural sul)- 
standves, yet admit of the singular article a : as, a ftw men ; a 
great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the efi^ct which the article 
has in these phrases ; it means g. small or great number collec- 
tively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, that is, of 
unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, a hundred, or a thou* 
sand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many collectively 
taken ; and'^erefore still retains the article a, though joined as 
an adjecdve to a plurat substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 
- The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the adjec- 
tive many, and a.sing|ilar noun: as, 

'* Fi;ll many a gem of purest ray serene, 

*' The dark tfnfathoniM caves of ocean bear: 
** Foil many ajlow^r is born to blush unseen, 
'< And waste its sweetness on the desert air.'* 
In these lines, the phrases, monjf a g«m and many afioyfr^ refer to 
many %em» and wmyflowttti separately, not cofieetively eensl^ 
dered. 

The delbiile mticle the is frequently applied to adverbs in the 
comparative and superlative degree ; and its eflect is, to mark the 
ilegree the more 8tron.«j1y, and to define it the more precisely : a» 
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^ jH^ more I examine it, (he better T like itr I like Ma the least 
of any.'' See this Chapter, in the Octavo Graniiiiar. 

CHAPTER m. 

OF SUBSTJUrriFES. 

SECTION I. Of SuManHves in genial 

A SUBSTANTIVE or Noun is the name of anj thing 
that e^^ists, or of which we have any notion : as, JLandon^ 
man, virtue. 

Substantires are €»di«^ proper or common. 

Pr<^per names or substaikives, are &e names appropri- 
ated to individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand Tor kinds contain- 
ing many sorts, or for sorts containing m^ny individuals 
under thi^ ; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names h^v^ an articl^annexed to them, 
they are used as common names : as, '* lie is the Cicero ol 
his age ; he is reading the hves of the Twelve CcssarsJ' 

Commopoames may.sd&o be used to si^nfy individuals, b^. 
the addition of articles or pnmouns : as, *' 7%e hoj is studi* 
ous ; that girl is discreet * 

To substantives belong gender, number, aad case ; and 
they^re all of the third person when spoken of, and of 
the second when spoken to : as, *' Blessu^ a^end us on 
every side ; be grateful, children of men !" that is, ye chil 
dren of men. 

SECTION n.^ Of Gender 

GENDER is the distinction of nouns, with r^rd to sex. 
There are three genders, the masculine, the fEMiNiNE, and 

KEUTER. •. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the mdc kind . 
as, a man^ a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of flie female 
kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a hen. ^ 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are neither 
males nor female? : as, a field, a house, argarden.^ 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
speech, converted mto the masculine or feminine gender : 

* Nouns may also be divided iuto the foUowiag dasses : OoUeeHau imuus, oi 
nouns of multitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the army: Abairmct nouns. 
or the names of qimlitieii ahRtracted from theii substances ; as, knowledge, goo^ 
atn, whttaness i r<r6«i otfturHdfiat nouns ; as, begtnnirg, reading, writing. 
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as, whoB we say of the son, he is setting ; and of a ship, t/M 
sails weU. 

Figuratively^ in the English tongue, we commonly ffive the 
masculine gender tc nouns which are conspicuous for me attri- 
butes of imparting or communicating, and which are by natura 
«tfong and efficacious. Those, again, are made feminine, whkU 
mrc conspicuous for the aUributes of containing or bringing ibrtb, 
or which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon mese prin- 
ciples, the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, being tha 
receptacle of the sun's light, to be femihine. The ear^ is gene- 
rally feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
femmine, being receivers or containers. Time is always maseu- 
line, on account of its mighty efficacy. Vhrtue is feminine from 
its l>eauty, and its being the object of love. Fortune and tfaa 
church are generally put in the feminine gender. 

T%e BngMsh language has three methods of diAtinguifhlng tlia 
6ex, viz. 

]. By different words: as, 



Male. 


Fcroalt. 


Male. 


Female. 
Wife. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Boar. 


Sow, 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doc. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mwtress. 


Bullock or 
Steer. 


1 Heifer. 


Miker. 
Nephew. 


Spawaar. 

MIOCO. 


-(;ock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


l>og. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Siager. 


jSoagitresssr 
fSinger. 


Ejirl. 

Father. 

Priar. 


Countess. 


Sloven.. 


Shu. 


Mother. 
Nun. 


Son. 
^le. 


Hindr 


Gander 


Goose. 


Aimi. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Wiiok 


Horse. 


Mare. 






2. By a differ^ee of terminaUon:, as. 


MaK 


Female. 


Male. 


F«iiato_ 


Abbot. 


Abbesa 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion. 


Lioness. 


Adminyt^ator. 


. Adn^islratrix. Marquis. 


MarehiMieiik 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mlstreas. 


Ambassador. 


Ambassadress. 


. Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


ArlMtisr. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness^ 


Baron. 


Baroness. . 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridearoom. 
Benefaetor. 


Bnde. 
Benefactress. 


Poet. 

Priest. 


Poeless. 
Priestess. 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chapter. 


Chantress. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 



FMiittle. 


Mala. 


rainilii 


Conductreas. 


Prophet. 


Propheioa 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


Deaconess. 


Sliepberd. 


Shepherdess. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elearess. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


Empress. 


Sultan. 


< SultanesSyor 

1 Sultana. 


Enchantress. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Qoverness. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Heroine. 


Viscount. 


Viscountess. 


Huntrsss. 


Votary. 


Votaress. 


Hostess. 


Widower. 


Widow. - 


Jewess. 
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Mate. 
Conductor 
Count. 
Deacon. 
JDuke. 
Elector. 
Eooperor. 
.Etichaiiter. 
Executor. 
Governor. 
Heir. 
Hero. 
Hunter. 
Host. 
Jew. 

3. By a ncun^ pronoutt, or adjectivsi hemg prefixed to the sub 

stantivei as, 

A cock-sparrow. A hen-sparrow. 

A man-servant. A maid-senrant. ' 

A he-^oat. A she-goat. 

A he-bear. A she-bear. 

A male child. A female chikL 

Male descendants. Female descendants 

It sometimes happens, that Uie same noun is either masctilins 
or fomitime. The words jMireni, chiidt ctmsinfJriendjuUg^amrf 
f ervani, and several others, are used indifferentiy for males or 
females. 

Nottfis with variable terminatibns contribute to conciseness and 
perspicuity of expression. We have only a sufficient number oi 
tliem to make us feel our want ; for when we say of a woman, 
she is a phtlosopiier, an astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we per- 
ceive an impropriety in the termination, %vhich we cannot avoid, 
but we can say, tiiat she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a 
scholar, an-^rplian, a companion, because these terminations 
have not annexed to them the notion of sex. 

SECTION HI. OfMimher. 

NUMB£R^ is the consideration of an object, as one or 

ore. 

Stibstantives are of two numbers, tfie singular and die 
pluraL 

The singular number expresses but one. object ; a?, a 
chair, a iabie. 

The phiral number signifies more cb|«cts than one; •as, 
chairs, tables. 

borae xaoans, from the nature of the tilings which they 
«xpr6Bi. ire used only in the singular form; ad, wheat. 
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pitcfas 8*M, sloth, prMe, 4c. ; others, only in the pliuml form; 
as, Mlows, scissors, lungs,^ riches, &c. - 

SpiOfi words are ttie same in l^^ nqmbers ; a4, Jeer, 

The jimai number ^ ae«Hs is geneniMy formed bj^ad^- 
ing s to tile lingular : ss, dore, doves ; fkce, faces ; thovight, 
thoi^t^ 19^ when ifie substantive singular ends in «, 
ch mR, 1^ i^M>r t, we ad4 es in the pluraJ : a», box, boai0»; 
churclv4:hMaches ; lash^^lMbes ; kiss^Jiiitet; rebus, «ebMtet. 
If the siagirifHr ends \m ^ klird, the pkind k fornwi by adU 
dii^ s; as, monarch, nwrnartilMf ; di^h, fi^tidtt. 

mmofl wlild^ <Mid i^ o,'b'ave'8oiiiotiinese^, added to Che^^lwm!; 
as, cor^, ecH<}, hero, ne^o, maoiftsto, potato, volcano^ wo« aad 
fiometiaies onl^ s ; as, folio, nuncio, punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouny en^ng in /, or^, are rendered t>Iuralby the ciitBg^ of 
those termitiacions into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; half, hidves ; wiib, 
wives : except grieQ^ relttrf, reproof, and several others, whlclr 
form the plural if the addition ofs, ^hose which end In^, have 
the regular plural : as, ruff, rvrSa ; except, staff, iftaves. 

Nouns which have y in the sing[tilar, with no other Towel hi 
the same syttabie, Change it into les in the plui^al : aS) beauty, 
beauties ; %, flies. But die y is not changed. When th^^ br ano* 
ther vowel iu the sjfUakiW: afl,1ieyy^ya; ^slay, daUya; attoro 

Some^ nouns become pkisal t^ chan/y^ag |ho a of the singular 
into e: as. man, men; Woman, vtrometi; alderman, aldenoon* 
The words, ox ffH Cfatkf, fbrm oxen and cifildreB : brother, 
nMilm sillier Iwoi&ers^ or bittlireK. gai iiiat i w K a liia illp h t i nm g 
O0 is changed into ee in the plurals as, foot, ^mC| gQ oas> gga a s ; 
(oolby tee^ JUwiae and mo«ie caake Uce and miao* renny 
maizes pence, or pennks^ wben the coin is meant : die, dice (for 
pl^ ;) die, dies (ffir coinmg.) 

nit agreeatkltf to analogy,>and the practice oftheceneraKQrof 
oa^rreet vvrHers, to eonstme the fotl^wingn^ords as plural noons ; 
fmiiU y rtcA^sa, ahns: mad also, moAemaiict^ wwiapk^fttcii j isfc 'K e t , 
etitieSfy4ic$ypneumaUes, with other similar namea of aciancas. 

Br, John^ ss^s that the a4J^v® '(•mc^ i9 someti^iea a term 
of number, as wen as of quantity, "this may account for the in- 
atances We meet with of its associating whh pctins as a phnral 
Bonn : as, ^ mueh pains.'' The connemn, however, is ttot to be 



Thewiofd ncwa iftnaw almost antvarsally coofliderad aa be^ 
lo^nni; to the^Biagttlarmimber. 

The noun means is used both in the singular and the plural 
nuibsn ^ ^ 

TheMM^ng words, which hasre been adopted firom the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin langiiages, are thus distinguished* with 
respect to number. 
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■Swadat, 
Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Ai>tithe8is. 
Automaton. 
-Biuveb 
Omuu 
OriteriQiu 
Dk^resis. 

EfnfilfMiB. 
HjpelbMMi* 



Cnerubiui. 
Seraphim. 
Antit^ses. 
Automata. 



Datiuo> 
EfHuvium. 

Encomium. 
Genus. 



Cri9es* 

Criteria. 

Disereses. 

Emps^nu 

EtnpkaeeK 

Hypotheees. 
Metar!?orpho«i9«. MetamorpboMs^Magus. 
Phfppomenon. Phenomena-' Memoran;; 
. ,. C Appentilces or 

Awendix. J Appendixes. 
Arcanum* Arcana. 

Axis. Axes. 

Calx. Calces. 



LaffiiiMU 



dum. 
Radius. 
S^tameb. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



Data. 

Effluvia. 
J EtK^rahi, or 
fEwroniUiBii. 

Genii,* 
Genera. . 
< Indicaa or 



B^adli. 
Staminiu 
Strata. 
Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned laneuatf es* are confined 
to the plural number: as, antipodi^s, credenaa) literati, minutiae. 

The fplloii/fipg noKins being, in Latin, l>oth singular andplurliT, 
are used in the aame maiiher when adopted into our tongui»: 
liiatuS) apparatus, series, specie?. 

, . SECTION IV. qf:€km. 

In English, substantives have three cases, te isomBiatiTe, 
ihe possessive, and the objective.f 

Th« m^native case simpjy eiq^res^ej? the name of « 
4iH^, or the sai^t^ thi^ v^ : as, '* The bojr plajEs ;" 
" The giris leam." 

The possessive case expresses ftie relathmof property or 
possession ; and has an agostrophe with the fetter s coming 
after it : as, " The scholar's duty ;** " My father's house'' 

When the ploisJ ends ia s, the other s i& omitted, hut tte 
apostfophe is retained: a», *' on eagles' wings;" '^Tlie 
drawers company." , 

■ .^ihetimes, also, when Ae singalar terminates In ssi tke 
apostrophic s is not added: as, "For goodness^ sake;" 
" For right^souso^ss' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of aa«6tiMii«or^ 
^ rektioii ; and generally fo^owMi ▼erfe^tolive, or tf'pfepo- 

jSition: as, "John assists Charles;** ** They Hve'inLondob.** 

— i .^ 1 . , , , -> . . . ■ ■ I ■ .. I . ,1 — _- — , — .1.... — I. . I I ^ fi ■ 

* Gentt, when denoting atrial spirits : Geniuses^ when signifying nrnnnf rfgarilin 
f Ih^m, wtieA it 8i{;nifies pomtttrv or T8^t4e« of-coAtNitft; Al^^iWi w^tf* xe 

|#riyiig4Q Algebraic quantities. 
\ llie posicsfcive is sometimes called ^ genitive* case ; and the objective, thtt 

tccuwti-^e. 
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Ei^Bb sobAtontms are4eclined in the foHowing manner 



Po^sesnve Cftyc. 
OSjective Case/ 

Pmsetsi/^e 099t. 
Objective Case, 



Phirsi: 

Mothers. 
Mothers', 
Mothers^ . 

The imnv, 
Tlie Trten. 



Shsgvlnr. 

A mother. 
A mother's. 
A mother. 
The iMan, 
The man's. 
The man. 

The English language, to express different coiuiexiou^i 9Qd i;** 
fations of oh^ thing to another, uses, for the most part, praposi* 
tions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and some too 
among the modern languages^ as the German, vary the torBUA»« 
tion or ending of the substantive, to answer the so^ne purposes 
an example of which, in the Latin, is Inserted, as explanatory of 
the nature and use of cases, viz. ., 

Singular. 

DOMINUI^ 

DOMIM, 

DOMIA'O, 

DoMINUM, 

boSlI^E^ 

I)OM1NO« 

POMIiVORUM, 
DOMINIS, 
DoMlNOS, 
DoMIM^ 

.^^, . DoMir«is, _- 

Some writers think, that the relations signified hy the additi^v 
of articles and prepositions to the nyun, may properly be da-, 
nominated cases, in Euglish ; and that, on this principle, there 
are, in our language, a^ many cases as in the Latin tongue.'. But 
to this mode offormiifg cases for our substantives, there are strong 
objections. It would, indeed, be a formal and useless ajraqge • 
mem of nouns, articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of 
this nature wer« t9 be oonsidered as constituting cases, th« £i^- 
Ijsh language would have a much greater number of them than 
the Greek and Latin tongues: for, as every preposition has its 
•distinct meaning and effect, every comhination of % preposition • 
and article with the noun would form a different relation, aod 
would constitute a distinct case. — This would encumber our Ion* 

Suage with many new terms, and a heavy and usele^ loa^I of 
istmctions*^ 
'< • » . f ' ' 

« If catet are to be <ii9iingin«bed by the «KfS»reitt tigaiAeatiotts of the noim, er 
bjMlM differeni leUtiens it may bear to the goveromg wmA, thee we^iaw in om 
|u)guagie as ma^. case» aliuoat, a$ there are prepotkiouji : ai»d -above attiaiK 
beneath a man, beyond a m^n, romjd about a man, within % man, witbmit a 
aklL&c. shall be oaiBf, as well as, of a man, to a man, atAl witli a man.** 



JVomtnalivt, 
Geniiive* ■ 
Ifattvt. 

t^ocative. 

CrentHoe. ^ 
pMve. 
AceuMoixve, 
VoctUive. 



' A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lord. 
To a Likt}- 
A Lord. , . 

O Lord, 
By % Li^iL , . . 

Lords* 

Lords V of' JLordf* 
To Lords, 
Lords* 
O Lords.. 
By Lords. 
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On the priactple of iniiUlkig oUicr tang uafM i» hbiima iinl 
forms, without a corresporidenee in nature ami iiliom, we might 
adopt a Biunbor of decieuaiaiM, as well aa a variety of oases, for 
Enj^Ush substaiuivea. TiiU8,iive or six decleasioiis, iUt»tk|guisheil 
according to the various mocjes of forming the plural oCsubstan 
tives, ¥rith at least half a dozen cases to each declension, would 
furnish a eoaiplete arrangement of Eagliali newis^ m aUl their 
trappiBgaw See on this aubjeet, ^ fifth $md ninA atdiaiu of ike 
sixth chafder of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all correspond with 
the Idiom of oar language, there seems to be great proprtety ii^ 
admitting a case in En^JMsh substantives, whict^ sluill seiVe to de- 
tmte the obje€U of active verbs and of prepositions ; and which w, 
tlMrefbre, properly termed the objechfit ease. The genera? idea 
•f tase doubtless has a reference to the termination of the iM>on : 
but there are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which 
the nominative and accusative cases have pr^isety the same 
form, and are distinguished onlv by the relation they bear to 
other words in the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by 
analogy, in applying this principle to our own language, as far as 
otiUty, and the idiom of it, will admit. Mow It is obvious, that in 
EngMsh, a noim governed b^ an active Verb, or a preposition, 'y$ 
▼ery di^rentfy curcumstanced, f)rom a noun in the nominativet^ 
er in the pessesnve case ; and that a Comprehensive CMe, cor- 
respondent to that difference, milst be useful and proper. Tha 
budness of parsing, and of showing the connexion and depend- 
ence of words. Win be most conveniently accomplished, by the 
adoption of such a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouns 
sometimes placed in a situation, in which they cannot be stitd to 
be In any case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety oTassign . 
ing to English substantives an objective case : byt a renewed, 
cntical examination of the subject, an examination to which ho 
was prompted by the extensive and increasing demand for the 
grammar, has produced in his mind a Aill persuasion, that the 
nouns of our language are entitled to this comprehensive objec 
live case. 



Wben the thing to which another is said to belong, is express 
ed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of the jK>86es 
sive case is commonly addcu to the last term : as, *• The king of ^ 
Great Brftidn's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive ease 
immediately succeed each other, in the following form : " My 
friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would be better expressed 
by saying,'^ the sister of my friend's wife ;" or, " my friend's si? 
ter-ia-law.'* Some grammarians say, that in each of the follow 
iBf phrases, viz. "A book of my brother's," •* A servant of the 
queen's,** "A soldier of the king's,** there are two genitive cases ]^ 
ike first phrase implying, ** owe of the booHs of my brotlier^'^-riAi* 
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mm^^^&u^ of tii^ mmfmrntM^ tiie tfTu««« f^ ^oi di* kwt, **oiie of 
the soldiers of the king.'* But as tlio proposkioii g overns the ob- 
jo0^V>e^oMO r Mi<* •« there 4u^ ttoi, ka eeeh of «bet» seatiences, 
tw^ s p MW op h ee wkk Hie letter • eominf after thtm^ w e e— fi el 
wHh propriety^ee^tliat tkere are twe geftiti^ eaeeeb - 

CUArrER IV. \ * 

SECTMWf I. Of the naittre ^ A^eHitit, and- tlieii^ffm ^ 
coinpatismi, T . *^ 

jhi 14j^iuiN& ift a^ ,wacd added t^ a aufaMaLOtiv^ to ^x- 

woman ;" "A benevolent miiML" 

ki EngKShrtlfl^ a(!yfO(!tiv« is not varied 011 atoottnt rf gen- 
deft-, nuifiber^ or caSe. T^s we s^ty, "A fcare!tf^ lx)jr; 
careless -gida^^^ _ . , 

'Ttidte are commtftfy veebmied'ttir^'d^vee^ df cotiq^ri- 

Grammarians have generally enun era^ these ibi#e de^ 
greef of €e«i]^a«ia^;,biM ^.fn^t of tkes» Im bew^tliougbt'by 
S4^e i«rUerS| t» jbe, i^tijropei^f ^vtecmed a^degree of eoimuurisQii ; 
«0~il.4eQaHMoJHUPMiiiiog mera than. ^a simple &r9 pt tl^a-ad- 
jeetive, and >j)fB| to nnfily ekher o^mparisoii 4»r dieigree. this 
opinion may be well founded, unless the adjective be supposed 
to impijr eomfMdisQn ^ ctegvee, :by eontahung it sdcMt or general 
ififeraaeo le ^eg iW«ffs : as, vben^if e^9ay» ^* be is a iaS nap,'' 
**tliis40A/Mr.di^,'' we-maice spme relaeeniie io the ordiiuiy 
skab» of iBMi, and to dif^ant we^^ec. 

The PoiniVfe iMe expresses the ^aalitj oT ihi d bja ^ 
wiAout djijlfka^e&se ordhnfm^onrat, e^d;wl§e;^ireat; 

ThQ Comparative D^sgree increises or lesSehs ftie post- 
tive id sjgBJtmttiQR ; as* wiser, gj:^tei^, Le^ wise. 

The Smeriative Dctgree ittfisaasiui o« Jeaiei^ the positive 
te Ae In^Met or -low^gt degree *r a*, wiaattrgnttiest, faokH 
^rise. '**"•_' 

TI^ 8impl^;frojrd«(^ posfliy^^ cctts^&niive, 

Waddkig r ctf «r^ aMt&esupedl^tive^y %d^^ or esly to 
toe ead^M^ it f^aa^ wi^a^ wisec,. wisest, graialr gr«ater^greatest 
And^^ia «4^aib»^iMore aad iMdt#, ptec«d hAte tba.a<yee« 
li¥«, teLvelbe ssuBie' «flfett : its, wtt^, more wise, nw^wiec. 

JtWi«|Miaftii(ea ^jaay be 4»eewnle4ui some sort a dagree 
afawj^uw^fc^ wbjeiufae algaiflaatieaie diimnisbedi>eWw tlia. 
D2 



1 
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positive : lui, ijfodk, Matki&kt or tending to tikirlaMS*) •ai(,MlfM, 
or having a Irt^o tsste o4*s&lt* 

The w«r4 rai^r is very firo|Mr}y wfted to expptM aapMiU^^tofMB 
oreneesiMoi^ tpxi^ : ae, ^ehe is Mii^r jtfofVne ia herwtjMaiWt* 

MonosylMlety fer'tlM hmoc part, aFe eo«ipaM<l>by «r avd wl; 
and diflsyHables by tROre and^auurt: as, mild, milder, mildest ; fru- 
gal, move frugal, most fi^gal. Dissyllables ending iny; aii, 
napfrjr, lovely ; and ini< JiH^ a mute, afl^ able, aiAple ; or aceent- 
e(} «|.tl)e lai|lisr^b)e,.as,difCFeet, polite ; easily adiait ef erjoid 
C4f: as, kappier, happiest; abler, ablest ; politer, poHtest. Words 
of mOTe than two G^llables hardly ever admit of those terratpatioiis. 

lb sofilie Vrefd^tftto Ihiperlatiim is fbi^ilie^ by ailling ^ve ifiterb 
rnsai to the end of tBen ; as, ^ecliermost, uttevmoat^ or^vtMost, 
undermest, uppermost, foremoBt* 

In ISngBshy as i^ most' languages,: ^re a9» sone werdu of 
very, coplaip^i use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to gm 
tiie better of analogy,) that are ifregular^ m this respect: as, 
^^good^ better, best ; Imd, worse, woj!«t ; Httle, less, least ^ mv^ or 
nsliriy, moH^ nsoai ^aeer, neAwr, neatest oi^aeiic ;<4aie^ kteiVlaCeet 
or last ; old, older or elder^ oldest or eldest ;** and-a few e^lbeM. 

AfBt ftdjiR^ve |Hit wiltMMit a siibst^tii^, wifb the deiialle ar- 
ticle before it, b^mes a substimtivc iii sense and u^aning, and 
is writteii* as a substantive ; as, * Providenee rewards ifte gtM, 
andfrnnlkheB^ftatf.^ ' — 

VfiriofHr itbuiis |ilhced<tefbreoilier-nofms. asiW ' ifa tlietiature o« 
a^Keettves ; as, sea fill), wine v^m^y eohi field*, meadowjgremidi Ue . 

Tfumeral a^tocflh^es t^ eitfa«^ cardiital, tMr^lMiiiiil t ^todlM^ as^ 
enei two, tl^^,^ei ; tfrdiimF, as, ilkvt, see«iid, tiliid,^^te. 

IF we ooQiSder the isubjeet of eoi|iparise» atiemlve^ we sNtll 
pereeh^ ikm tile degrees of it are inliaiiaifi mMteber, or «t least 
indefinite. — A mountain is knifer than a niite ;r-4igr hew mwmy 
I? How mwaii bi|»er is t][w eai^h ^^i^i a«HMa ^f aiQid ? 



By bflnv pmaynlegrees was Socr^itea.wisertl^an 4^ibiadea? or fay 
hiow many is sn^w whiter than this paper ? It is plain, th«t to 
these and the like qliestfons, no dejlnik fttiswers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, tiiat may be exneify me as trfe d, fie de- 
greetf^dreM6«^liqrl9iFex»ed9^aeeOT«Bi9«i. A^feet kijiisttirelve 
mmm m leaf «s«aiDtlH and^ao^ homm^Atytimmi^ lemg^ 
of a misute. But, in regard to qualiiiesy and to those quantitisp 
wtdqh ^f»^o^ be ^neasured t xactk* it if Jrapo^pible tp say fcow 
m^i^y Agrees may be com^i^ehenaed'in »e comp£raiSve excess. 

Bm ^ibii^ these dejgrees are ififliiltto <#^lii4e&M«e ia*A|^ 
emmmtl^ seia Is^gttaye; var'wmM it4ie ce«vMii«M^ if hw* 
gitafc wegBi» a«pr aa s aiafiy ef^hoaa. I* «ag«A4o lamMNred 
qua a ti tiea mnd.^maCtift» t£N»>4Bg«eea of^i^on) a^ Is4|s» (JWBsidiM 
those marked above,) may be expressed intelligibly, at leasts if 
ilOtlBDcifr&tety,H3reertahr tflKeifbs^ of # » l^ of'Mte iiiipiM t as, 
** Sotfrtlea was ft^tk wieet^tiMit Ah^HM^mf' ** 1ji lti » ^^§f^ 
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dM wlattf tl:JUi t\uM Ii«pcv f ** CpamiM^HKlafi wu Ityykr Uie most 
accoiniUiahetl of the Tbebana ;** ** Ti:^ evening star is a very 
spleiuUid oliiecty b«> (bit sun is incomp^rabljf more 8x^ei>dl(lr 
^ Tl>e Deity t«,ii|/S}M6s/j/ greater t^ii tbe |/eatest of lii3 crea- 
tures.^ The inaccuracy of tiicse, and the like expre««ons, ia 
not a nnaterial hiconvonience ; and, if it were, it in unavoidable: 
for Im t w ii ipeeob ewn^^Dly expMn huMan th«v||4ie) «ii4 where 
tVnufhl m mmmm nif tmoeurate, langtia^a imnii be so to^ 

When the word t^ry, eictedbiglif, or any other of aimUar im 
pojTtt it jput before, tbe positive, it is called by some writers tbe 
siilierUiive of eminence, to distinguish it fVom tbe other srperbi- 
tire, wftich has been atreaity mentioned, and ie caYM the super- 
la tire of comparison. Thus, vtrif doquerUy in teirmed the super- 
latMre ofMmUllimce ; sisiis/af4i«tt(, the. superiAfcive of «0ii^)asisou. 
In tbe superlsitiye of eminence, soinetfaiog of coaapanson is, bow- 
ever, rpoiotely ^' imlirectly intinuite4l ; fyr we oaauot rea9o»«r 
htf call a man ve«y eloquent, witliout comparing bis olo^]ue»os 
with eke ekMfiasifica of ether men. 

The cotttparative mmy be so employed,^ as to eureea tbesasa^ 
pr<areMtn€4}ea or inferi^vUy' as tbi6 4M)»erlaHve. Tbtis» Uie saiv 
(oiioe,.^Of all aMniMtfDai^ virtnais the mo^ tHduMtt^^ con- 
aentiipiefit a* 



vei^s the «ai«e sentiipiefit as. tlie fpU^wiitg^; ^* Virtue is 
VftiuohU than every other acquivemetet.? 

CttAPTEK V. 

OF PRO.YOUJ^. , 

A- P%immm k « wond used intteftd of a iMoii, lo avoid 
the too freqae&t r«pett^n of the same wOrd : as, " IT* 
man is happj , V-U bei^eyokot ; k^ i» useful." 

Tbci^ are three kuKU of pronouns, viz. the rsnaoKAL 
the RELATIVE, and the ADJitcrivE pronodns. 

«{BCTION I. -OjM^e Penonal Pi^tn&um. 

There are five PersonaT Pronouns, vie. //Moti, Ac, she, 
U ; with thi^r plurals, we, tge, or you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, nuiober, getider, 
and case. 

The persons of pronoims ^re three in €acb number, viz. 

/, is tne first person ) 

Th^u, k ^e second perspn > Sii^Iar. 

/fe, ihf, or it, is tEe third person 3 ' . 

We, fe ftje first pefison * i 

IJb or^^ is the secoiid person > PIoi^l. 
' They, is 4?e thii^l person ) ' ^ , , i * 

This accQipt of persons wi|^be very intelligaWk» when "we re- 
Qeet, that Uim* are three persons who may be tbe subject of anv 
disoMfvas %m, tha person wlio speaks, may speak of bitfM«lf , 
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Mcondly, h« may 8p«ak 6f the person to irftom'h« adch-esBes ^Ini- 
self; thirdly, ht may speak of soihe other perion : and as the 
Bpeakeirs, the persons spoken to, and th^ other pefsoni spoken 
of, may be many, to 6ach of these per0on8 mtiKt have the pin- 
rafhombeF. 

The DuraliefB uf pronouos, like fliete -c^-Milififtiithrea, 
are two, Ute sinjialaT and the pkura^-: as, i, them, he^ms, yt 
CT vau, fheg. 

ucnder has respect ojaHy to the third person sinsular 
o( the pronouns^ hc» ske^ %L He m laasculme; she is femi- 
nioe ; it is neuter. 

~ f^ persons s pe aki atg a»d spokes torbc4n|^ at Ae^saftie time 
the svribjeets of the diseonrse, are sopposed ib be present r from 
w^idb, and other ehrcumstaniees, their sex is ^otnmofliy kliown, 
imd needs Hot to be marked by a dtstmetion xtf ^iStt^ the 
pronouns : but the third person, or thingepoken ofpi>emg absent, 
MrtI in moHj T«9^>eets unknown, it is necessary tha^'ir^shonld be 
mlEfkedby a^i8tilictK>n of -gender; ar feast' when some p«rtieii. 
lar person ot thing is^poken o^ that^eughf to iie fhore-distinetly 
tWRfked: aeeordingiy The prohoun sitogntar of the third per 
son has the three genders, ht^'^k^tL 

Pronouns have three cases ; &e nominatiye, the pos- 
sessive, and the objective. 

33ie ofc j ee iiv e case of a pronoao has^in geoeral,^ ibrm diCer- 
enrfrom that of the noflunattret or the ] 



The personal proiiomis «i^ duxs declined : 

Ctm, Sinjgiidir. ' PturaL 



First. Xom. I. We 

PoMi, Miisie. Oers. 

Obj. Me. Us. 

Second. Nom. , Tlhiou. Ye or yoa. 

Post. T^ine. Yours. 

Obj. Thee. You. 

Thir4. Jimm. He, Thev. 

Jtks. Po88 His. ThcKs. 

0«. Hinv. them. 



lUrd. Mn. She, I They. 

fim. Po8$. ^ Her^ J ThiWJCs. 

OJy, Hei; . Th^n 

J%ird. Mm. , It . TWy 

MnOtr. p0$$. Ul "JTieire 
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BOcnaoS IL qftU JMHiM Fnm m m. 

RsLATivt Pronouns are such as relate itf general, to 
•ome word or ]^irase going before, which is Aence caUad 
the antecedent ; thej are, a^o, wkieK MoAtkai i ati '* Tfaa 
nan is ha^i{qr wk» l^cs rirtiMiisljr/'* 

Whai ia a kind ^%mujf/Dmmi MialiTe, tM^nAw botft tte 
mnleeedent and &e relate, and is mostly equivalent to 
that which : as, " This is what I wanted i"* tW is to lajr, 
" the thing wtUch I wanted.** 

Who is a^ippUed to feaom, which to animak aad inaai- 
mate things : as. " He is k friend, who is faithfcii in advetw 
«tj ;" *' TIr Mrd^ which sutigso swe^, is flo^m f ** lUa 
is the tree, which produces no fruit" 

7%a^ as a relative, is often used to prevent the too £«qiient 
repetition pf who and which. It is applkd W boAi jf t ammm 
and Aiags: as, "He thai aals wMy d as w iw i yriao-;** 
" Modesty is a fwrfjl^r fAul highly adorns a woman.** 

Who is oC tNm nondiers, and is thus decl^ied : 

Jtominatite, yyW 

fiosMcsUvfi^ WboM. 

Ol^wtim. Whom. 

mdAfMtt, tmd^a^ m.e IfteWlse 6ffwtk nmnbttri, Hat itmf 
do nM wy tMit termiaathin : except that whose k sometime 
itted as the possessive case of tHhich : as, ^ la there any other 
doetrine whose Ibllowers are pcinished P" 

— ^ And Hie fruit 

- Of that forbidden tree uiA4Me mortal taaia 
Brought death.'' ^ miltos. 

— — " Pure the joy without aUi^y 
tfkose very rapture is tranquillity." totrira* 

^The lights and shades, whose well accorded strlfh 
Gives an the strength and coloi^ of our hfb.*' fopk. 
^ This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a refi- 
fion whose origin is divine." Blaiiu 

By the use of Ibis Mcense, ana word is su b ut i i pt s d for three: 
as, ** Philosophy. whoH end is to instruct ua in the kn >w >e dg e of 
nature," (or, *^ Philosophy, the end of which is to instruct u^" &c* 
ffhOfWhiiii, and what, have someumes the words soever and ever 
annexed to >theA| as, **^wkosoe9er or wkosver^ te^icksoeoer or 
whiehsoer, ukoisoeotr or whoiever :" but they are seMona need in 

modern style. _^_^^___^_»««.-.-...-^«J__ 

• The relative protioun, when used interrogatively, relatet to a word «r 
plHaie which i« not unUeedenL b«t fubsecutni, to ^Jie relt^tive. Sec no^je updcr 
iCyi. RuleofSyti«uc* 
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The w»iL4tat \b •omeHina* a relaiiye/Bomgtlmiii a demon* 
Btrative pmnpuo, aod soniQtuiies a co^qucuoii«: It ia a reliiti ve, 
when !t maybe turned into wJiq or whch witbout deatrovu^ ti)e 
Moee: a«, ** f%ey thal{who) reprove us, may be our best (riends :" 
^ Frdm'iivtry tliiBf Vutt (wlHch) you see, derive hietruction.'* It 
is a d«fnoostrative proilouft «4ien l€ iirf^yHowfrti WmwrnAittiehr^ 
^•u|i»(|mlH^ |# HfiiMvli im.mti^'immt^ mr i w fa t % aad whibh it 
limits or Qualifies : «s, '* That boy it MtistiicMM ;" ^ STM beiMi^s 
1o nze ^*' mealing, that book, that desk, &'c. It is a oouiunction, 
#1ieAU Joins sentences together, and cannot be turned jii to who 
«r whick, without destroying the sense : as, '' Ttfke care (hat every 
U^ hemmlhm uf kBW&A:'^ *«1 h«if^ ke wHI b«ll«V€iiba< I Y^v^ not 

if/^, t0&*4»imdtaJba^ AM called MsrmgallM^« wlitn they mb 
jsed in asking questions ; as, ^ ffho is he ?'^*' ^A«c4 is thA book?** 
'^ /r^ art thou doing ?" 

WhMar traff ibimierly made use of to signify interrogation : as, 
<«#%sfiier of ibose shafi 1 okoose ?* bath is novr seldom used, the 
liXawnfttif^ mkith htsnm stthstitMod f«r it. 8ome gratnnmri- 
aas think llftatJfeh« imaoC it sfaeuld-b^ revivvd^.as, like mAer mnd 
nsiUer, it points t^o tl^ dual nuuiber ; and wAuld oontriiwitd to 
render our expresstbns concise and definite. 
' Boaie writers have cla^wd the interroga^jes as a separate kind 
of pronouns; but they are too nearly related to the relative pro- 
nouns, both in natuM and form, to rendto such a division pro*, 
per. They do no4^ m fact, lose the oharaeter of relatives, 
^hen they becon^e iiUesrof^atiyefi» The. o^ly tUffewMca iii^at 
wWioui ati Interrogation, the relatives have reference t^ a aub* 
ject which is antecedent, definite, and known ; with an intecco* 
gation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and^anlmown, 
and which it is expected that tjbe emswer should express and as 
eertain. 

SECTION III. Of the MJecttve Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, piurticipatiDg 
theproperties both of pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns niay be sulMlivided into four 
6orts» namely, the possessive, the distributive, the danatV' 
sirative, and the iriaefinite, 

1 The p^s^0mve are these which reiate to possession 
or pf oj^erty. There are scveii of them ; viz. my, thy, his, 
her, 0^, your, their. 

Jlfidis and Mtnc, insioad of n^ KBiV4hp, were farmei^y used lie* 
fi»re a substantive, or adjective,l>egiiuHng with a vowel, er a si- 
lent h : B8, " Blot out all mine iniquities.'' 

The pronouns, his, mttre, Mine, have the sauie foriu, whether 
they are possessive pronouns, or the posseiiislve cases of tlieirM* 
spective personal pronouns^ Spe note to RuIq W, 
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t -A ifmfi%X9^ta^9 wiO'prtfNf^ty aMfvt ttM loffrner, to ^NtthiguiA 
Um poflMMMre fitfttii^iM ^Vii-i^ getudme eMM of limf eig m 

The ro|[ovving sentences exemplify the posseMiTeprononili*--* 
^Mrleskm is'.firffsl^* 71^y books are ctefaced: He loves hi$ 
^<fiejl ; Sh^ perfbrm« /ie>- duty ; We own eu r fkultf | ITimr rituar 
tibn is dlifres§Tn^ ; I admire tJUtr virtue s." 
' life followifi^ are examples of the posseeaiye eaee$ of tbeper- 
i^biM proA5tirt8#>-^Thi8 defi^ id ihine ; the other Is iMne/ ThMe 
trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This bouse is eurt, SDd that k 
jpiurt ; JTMinN^ wm:^^ /oc^nlinsriioif s." 

Some grauipiarifu^isoaaideir t^^as a possessive yfoi»eiMi. 

Tiie ttro words oum and self, are used in conjunction with p)n^ 
nouns. Otm is sdded to possess! ves, both singular and pTursT: 
a«% '^ JIfy •««>» hsfidy «ur ^mM %easeb" le is-entphstir-sf) and Sm- 
piies « sAee* centrariety or opposition : as, ^i ffiw in my s»n 
hottsf,?' thatri% ^not in a hiMd house.'' Sfif'm added 19 poss es 
aurea» es^ mffidfi'ifewsdmes ; end sometimes to pers ei la l pre- 
nottfis : a% 1fcMM^/; ifsel/*, (Jbcmst^ve^. h then, Kke eisn^ e xp r es s e s 
empitasis ainhoppesiiien r m^**! did this ntysetf," that htj ** Bel 
pruMher f or it forms a feciprocftl pranonii : as, ^ We httft an^ 
t«4ves by yaiib> rage." 

JKms^ fhsauhfaify^are new used in the ttoHiitratiira ease, kw 
r>teadof ^if«eZ/;tAnr«eZt>et; as, *'He came himtfatff ^H^hkn^ 
self shall do this ;" "* IWy peWbmedt it theaMet^aa.** - 

2 The distribttti^ are those which denote the persons 
or things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
singly. They are^ $ach, every, ^ther : as, ** Each of bis 
hi^thers Uia a /a«^#ttrajide eituaXioA ;" f'JEmMrif,mim HMst 
accoimt £»r hMaaeU;" " I ha¥« not wmm etiAsr of tbttv^^^ 

Jftac^ relates to tf^p or inore persons or (binffs, and si|iiiflea 
either of the vhtg, or everj one of any number taken separately. 

i;e«y«!l&testo ilevei-ai persons or things, and signifies each 
one of them all t^ken separately. This pronoun was fbitnerlj 
u«ed apart frpm ifs noun, but it is now constantly annexed te it, ex- 
cept in }eg«\ pr6ceedings : as in the phrase, ** all and etery of theto.^ 

\£^r relates to two persons or things taken separately, and 
signifies thcf one or the other. To say, " either of the three,*^ k 
therefore hnproper. • 

J^eUhtr impdris « wrf txthet f" that is, not ene northe Other : ai| 
•Neither t^my IHetids -^kA there.** 

3 The iemQmirati9$ are those which piecisdly point o«it 
ibu^^^^iljiects to wliich tb^ ralate: this^Md thai, thes^ and 
l&aae.^re^tinsehns^r as, <* 7%m is tmet^iacity; lAs^is 

' I%ft relfers to fhe ne^iwest person or tRinc, and '^ to th® 
most distant : -^ " Tf^is man is ro4NFe int^Uigent tbiin Hal. 
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This indicates^ilM latter or kiaft»6Bik>oedl ; iktil, tiiefptvier 
Qt &«t menlfotted :%»,** B«tii weaMi «nd poyctt y are 

temptations; that, tends to excite ptrde, tMs, dBiconteiit." 
f^^Hiaps ilie words former and loltor may be prciper^ raakcd 
tlfhon^st the demonstrative pronmins, especiuly 'm meajr ef 
their' appHcatiohs. The following senitettce ma^ senre as Mi ex* 
ample : ** It was hagp^ for the statei thi^ Fabnis toatimiei in 
itih eomoi^nd wi0i ffiDUicius : .the fiirmti^M fihiegm was a dieck 
Opoh the laUef$ Tivncity." 

4 The indefiniie are those tf likih ^xMesa tkdrr subjects 
in an fli^eftsf te or genei^l manner;^ Trke fofiowing are of 
tffis kind : some, other, any, one, all, such, &c. 

Of; (be^^^iMMiias> onfy the .weMirMM and allbereve inarie«l 
dm .^las a pessessive casa^ whiek it forsM ie iIm senS manamr 
as iiuh^atttivas : as, «ite, one^s. This word has a gecieral sigBifi- 
cation) meaaiBg people at large ; aiid semetkiiee also a pectiliar 
ca^reuee te the persoa who is spaekiNg : as, ^ Onrou^ to pi^ 
the ^stresses of tnankiiid.'* ^ Ona is epi to loiw atis's self.^ 
' This w^idisoftaa used> hjr geod writes, ia thepkval nsBsber: 
as, "" The great ones of the world ;" "« The hoy weuattod the oW 
b^iijd, a^ alole th^ youogencs;" ^ My wtfoan^jthe littk sua 
afeiB^aeedheakh.*^ 

(Hher is deelittad in ihe foUewiiig nuuHier : 

Suigular. £lui»L 

Kpm. Other OOiers 

Foss. Other's Others' 

Obj. Other Others. 

The plural othf^ Is o«ly «sed whea stpeat from the Rotm to 
which it refers^ whelWr espraosed or undarelaNMi : ^ee, *^ Wheai 
y QU have perused these papers, I will send yeu the sHUfv." ^ He 
jileases somci, but He disgusts others.*' When this proBOua is 
juined to nouns^ either singular or plural, it has no variatioa: as, 
^' the otlier man," " the other meq." 

The fuUowmg phrases may serve to exempfi% the iadefiAite 
]>ronovins* ** Some, of you are wise sud good ;" "A few of them 
were idia, tJ^a others industrious ;^* ** Neither is there am that is 
miuxceptionable f' ^ OfK ought to know mu'« own mind $^ ^ They 
were all present f ^* Such is the state of man, that he is never a^ 
rti;5t i" " SQmt are ba^^j;, while Q^^s are niiseral/le.'' 

'The word am^f^er is composed of the iiidei^iiteartiele prefixed 
to the word ofker, 

.Wime Is'used in both nun^rs: as, *^^/bne is so cteaf as he that 
lieiihnsft Issarf* '' /M^ms of these are eqttai to these." Rseem 
oMiAttily te.have n^osfied, aeoordiag to ks denhratlssi,' mst mss, 
and therefore to have had no plural ; but there Is feed autfeosily 
for the use of it in the plural Qumfoer : as, ** Abns that ge u»to 
her rthtm again/' Prov. ii. W. ""terms of peace were none 
vouckUTd." MiATOfr. »*;VVwe of them ore varied to express the 
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Cnder.** " Mme of them ^v«dH!fer9nt endings for the numbeni.'' 
»WTH*8 Introduction, ^^^itnt of their productions are extant.'* 
Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the adjective 
pA>noun8, and to distinguish and arranse them intelligibly : but 
It is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to define and divide them In 
a manner perfectly unexceptionable. Some of tliem, in particu- 
lar, may seem to require a different arriiBgement. We preMune 
howevet, that, for every useful purpose, the present clasiification 
is auffioieolly correct. All the pronouns, except the persona] and 
relative, may indeed, in a general view of them, be considered aw 
Aefinttive pronouns, because they define or ascertain the extent of 
the common name, or general term, to which they rel^r, er are 
joined ; but as each class of them does this, more or lesa exaaUy^ 
or in a manner peculiar to itself, a divkion adapted lo this oii^ 
cumstance appears to be suitable to the nature or things^ and thf* 
understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that the 
words tliiSf thatj any, ^ome, such. Am, their, our, &,c. are pronoihns, 
when they arp used separately from the nouns to wkieh they re- 
late ; but that, when they are joined to those nouns, they are not 
to be considered as belonging to this species of words ; because, 
in this association, they rather ascertain a substantive, than sup- 
ply the place <^one. They assert that, in the phrases, ** give me 
lh!aty^* '< ikU is Jean's,'' and ** such were some or you,'' the words 
in italics are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they 
aie net pronouns ; " this book is instructive," << some bo^s are in- 
genious,*' <' mjf health is decliniog," ** otir hearts are deceitful,'^ &c> 
Other grammarians think, that all these words are pure adjec- 
tiveef andtliat none of them can properly be called pronouns; 
ae the** genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
noun expressed or understood. They are of opinion, that in the 
expfessiUM, ^Give me that," '< this is John's,'' &c. the noun is 
always understood, and must be supplied in the mind of the 
readNr: as, '^ Give me that hook ;^^ ^^ this book is John's;" ^and 
Kich persons were some persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should be classed 
into substantive and adjeeUve pronouns. Under the former, they 
include the peTsonftI and the relative ; under the latter, eli the 
others. But this division, though a neat one, does not appear to 
be acenrate» All the relative pronouns will not range under the 
substantive head. — ^We have distributed these parts, of granwMur, 
in the mode which we think most correct and inteHigHiIe : but, 
^r the Information Qf students, and to direct their inquiries on 
the subject, we state the difiTerent opiuicns of sevecal judlciooa 
graniDiariaiiB. 8ee the Octava Granoraar on these points* 
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CHAPTf!k VI. 
OF VERBS. 
SECTION I. Of ike nature qf Verhi in gtneraL 
A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to svT" 
rER ; as, *' I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and neuter 
They are also divided.into rboclar, iRREorLAR, and de* 

FECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarilj hn* 

Elies an asent, and an object acted upon : as, to love ; *• I 
>ve Penefepe." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering or 
the receiving of an action ; and necessarilj implies an ob» 
ject acted upon; and an agent by which it is acted upon : 
as, to be loved ; " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passion, but 
being, or a state of being: as, " I am, I sleep, 1 sit"* 

The verb active is also called tranMvt, because the action 
passes o?er to the object, or has an effect upon some other thing: 
as, **The tutor instructs his pipits ;" ^ I esteem the man.'' 

Verbs neuter may properly be itenomini^ted tntran §U ive Mf be. 
cause the effect is confined within the subject, and does not pat 
over to any oibject : as, " I sit, he lives, they sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neuters^ 
make a near approach to the nature 'of a verb active ; but they 
may be distinguished from it by their being Intransitive : a% to 
run, to walk, to fiy, &c. The rest are more obviously neuter, 
and more clearly expressive of a middle state between Actios 
and passion : as, to stand, to He, to sleep, &c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a neu« 
ter signScation, the construction only determining of whkh 
kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even or level, is 
a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow duH or insipid, it la 
a verb neuter. 

* Verbs have been distinguiBhed b^ some writers, into the fbUowing kinde. 

1st AcHve-irantitivef or those which denote an action that passed from the 
a|^nt to some object : as^ Cesar conouered Pompey. 

f d. AcHve4nnyinsiHvefOt those which express ttiatkind of actieii, i^icbhae 
■o effset upon any thfaog beyond the agent hmiself : as, Cesar walked. 

3d* P«MKo«, or those which express, not aptioa, but passion, whetherpleasii^ 
or iMunful : as Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. J>reuter, or those which express an attribute that eondsts neither in ao- 
fion nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

^ This appears to te an orderiy arrangement But if die i^ass oi aeii9e-m$rtm» 
Mftve verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the learner: for 
the difference between verbs active and neuter, as transitive and intransitive, le 
easy and obvious; but the difference between verbs absolutdy neuter and in- 
transitively active, is not alvrays clear. It is, indeed, often very xUlkalt to ba 
•wertained. ' ^ • * ^ 
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A iMuter verb, by the addition of a prepoakion, may become a 
eoaipouiid active verb. To 9miU in a neuter *verb ; k eannot, 
therefore, be followed by an ol^ective case, nor be conatnied ae 
a pasaivjB verb. We cannot aay, she wnled Am, or, h4 «m# aattM. 
But U smile en being a cowpound active verb, we ]ir^M»rly aay, jAe 
mmiied en kirn ; he vhu smiled on by fortune in every undertaJUAg. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are, do, be, have, shall, will,^tnay, can, with their variatioua ; 
and lei aad mutt, which have no variation^* 

Tn oinr definition of the verb, as a part of speech which sigti! 
fiee fo fre, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included every thin^. 
either expressly or by necessary consequence, that is essential to 
its nature, and nothing that is not essential to it. This definition 
is warranted by the authority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other 
respectaMe writers on grammar. * There are, however, some 
grammarians, who consider assertion as the essence ol the verb. 
But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would 
prove insupera&e objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the firmer a place in the verb, and declared 
the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This appears to be 
^oitig rather too far in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be 
ncumbent on ^lese grammarians, to reject also the imperative 
mood. What part of speech wouM tliey make the verbein the 
following sentenee ? ^ Depart instancy : improve yotnr time : fe»» 
^e «• our sins.'* Will it be said, that the verbs in theae phrases 
are assertioBs? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that *^ Depart in* 
•tantly,*' is an expression equivalent to, ^ I desire you to depart 
instamly f* and that as the latter phrase implies affirmation or 
assertien, so does the fbrmer. But, supposing the phrases to be 
exactly alike in sense, the reasiming is not conckisive. 1st. In 
the latter phrase, the oniy part imj^ying affirmation, is, " I de- 
sire.*' The Ivords '* to depart,'' are in the infinitive mood, and 
contain no assertion : they affirm notliing. 3d. The position is 
net tenable, that '^ Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammaticaJ nature.'' It proves too much, and therefore nothing. 
This mo<le of reasoning would confound 'the acknowledged 
grammatical distinction of words. A pronoun, on this principle, 
mav be proved to be a noun ; a noun, a verb ; an advern, a noun 
and preposition ; the superlative degree, the comparative ; the 
imperative mood, the indicative ; the future tense, the present \ 
and so on : because they may respectively be resolved into simi- 
lar meanings. Thus, in the sentence, '* I desire you to depart,** 
the words to depart, may be called a noun, becnuse they are 
equivalent in sense to the noun departure, in the following sen- 

• L»t,mM9i prUicipal verb, has kttui and Umh ; but as a helping wfb, H 
a4iiu^ Qf 00 variation. 
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tenee, ** I ietAf yowr departure." The words ^ depart iMHamly,** 
roay be proved to be, npt the imperative mood with an adverb, 
but the mdie^ktive and infinitive, with a noun and preposition ; 
for tliey are equivalent to ^ I desire you to depart in an instant.'' 
The supsrMtee degree in tiiis sentence, ^ Of all aequirements 
vkrtiie is the most valuable," may pass fbr the csmpsitittse^ be- 
cause it conveys the same sentiment as, ** Virtue is more valu- 
able than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfied, that only the word desire^ in the ecjuivaient 
sentence, impliesaffirmation ; and that one phrase may, m sense^ 
be equivalent to another, though its grammatical nature is essen- 
tiidl^ different. 

To rerbi belong number, person, mood, and tbnsb* 
SECTION n. Of JAimher and Ptnan. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Ae PliiraL 
as, ** I nm, we run," &c. 

In each nnntber there arc three persons ;- as, 

Singulas. nurtt 

JRrsf Person. I love. We love. 

Second Ptnon* Thou lovest Ye or you love. 

Third Ftrmnu He Ipv^ They love. 

Thus ikm v«rb, in sons parts of it, varies ila midiags, to 6X» 
press, or agree with, differeut persons of the same aumber : as^ 
<^I ioee, thou UotH; he ImsHh^ or ^et:" and also to Mpress 
different numbers of the same person : as, '* thou Unut^ yeievs; 
he UnotA^ they 2ove." In the plural number of the verb, there is 
no variation of ending to express the different persons ; and the 
verb, in the three persons«plural, is the same as it is in the first 
person singular. Yet this scanty prevision^of terminatioBS is 
sufficient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it: the verb being always attended, either with Ae 
noun expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the 
pronoua representing it. For this reason, the plural termina- 
tion in eh, wy (oven, thty totren, formerly in use, wta laid aside as 
unnecessary, and has long been obsokte. 

SECTION HI. Of mods and Participles. 
Mood or Mode is a particular form of (he verb, showing 
the manner in which the being, action, or passion, is re« 
presented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained to 
the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change which the 
verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of the mind, and 
various modifications and circumstances of action : which ex- 
planatioii, if compared with the following account and uses of the 
different moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 
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Dmto ife Ifre moodt of verbs, tiie iimitATtYs. fbe i^ 

PttiAptK, At I^OTENTIAL, flie «UBJC5CTIVX» 9pi ihft »• 

Tbe Iii4ic«A¥# Mo^d simply indraLtits ft <Wdami • 
Uaag: m, ^'He kivc% he kWeA:" or k «b» ft ^pMsCien : 

«•, *• Dw» be lore?" - fc )w lo^d r 

The faifperatiTe Mood is cfstd ibr cottunaiding, ezhort- 
iiu;; eqitreraog^ or permitting ; a3, " Depart i5oii ) mioAy^ ; 
leTussta^y; gp ia{MMi$:e.*' 

ITlMiigfh-tlik mo6d aefires ffis Mia« ftt>tti Its fiitiftia'firat) pf 
comfiMRid, it is used oir occasions of a irsry opp«sits oAture, eveii 
ifi tUdlMitnl^eBt^rti^iflieatiiMis of an inf^or being to oife who la 
iadHhely his superior: as, H9iye us this day our daUjr bread ; 
A&dlbrg^e nt otu* trM^tMS.** 

^e iWotial Hoo4 implieft possibiUfy orKbmrtf^fmwtr, 
mA, oi^ obUgtiioii : m, '*kmay ratki; he maj «»or stiigr^l 
"emci ride; heWould wtt8c ; ttiey diouM learn. 

TlwriScA^dnctite Mood represenbi a thhig ^i\^ a c#adi- 
lion; IxiotivQ,^ wia^ 8opD08iiiQn» &a ; j^od is pi^codediby a 
ci>i\pm4^Q» ei^f^ned or inNk^^tood, and nttairtri ^ 
woll)^ lesb : *s» " I wiU vemaet' U^, /Am^ A^^lie cUde 
rntf*' •* Were bef»<id, be would be happy^ ttfcl is, -^ 
lie lliM«j|wafd/*--2H^ 

'Phe Ttp^lBre Mood expresses a thin| tn a general jajDi^ 
QoUs^Mi n^ft)^^ without a^y distinction^ of nwnbardr 
person ; as, " to act, to speaks to l>e £sased." 

Tlie pttrtie^ple k a certam foiTO of tbe Yorti, aad der^ 
Us ftame frmn its paitictpalin^, no^ onl^ of tiie propcrti^ 
of a ifflrti, bttt ateo of t&ose of an a^ectf ve : as," I am ,^ 
girous^of knowing him ;" " offmired and tm^hmUd, he b«* 
came vaait;" '' Soaring fiU$hedid»yroA, beauboutled it,** 
'Jbo. - '■ 

There are tftree partidples, Hie Present or Active, the 
i^erfect or Pas^iye, and the Coix^ound Periect: asi 
•*lovi^ lov^ijjaviqg, J^Yei"7-iScf jx, 72. 

Agreeably to the general practice of gratnmariSns, wi^ hnvt 
l s peiwni t»'^a»' pifessitf pM^fiel|^, «b a:etire ; atd the past, as 
paseir e t- but t hey a re n ot u n ii b r tn l y so? the ]^6Sent is som^itimes 
ftssivet a»d ^^ past Iff flfe^uentiy actite. Tfaas^ ** The ^butb 
tsar e mnm i kg bt^a sloiir hialaity f ^The h^aD^ wt^ isma»g 
hf tne cruelty of his eneoMes^^ appear to be instMioea o€ ih# 
present participle being^asM passwei]!^ " Be^aa tmftaito i wue ^ 
^Lkm»^tumiM^ npaid bis kindness;" a«a examples of the 

C 3 
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dbserve, that the present partic%»le.ia 9ometkpea afsociat^a nd^ 
tho pasttind ftlture tenses of the verb ; and thepast participle cop* 
neoted whh the present and ibture tenses. — The mosi ane^^e^l^- 
ti^Brt^y^tliilteM miMk gt^mimarmnv mak»1M9tw<M»tt tli« parti* 
siptN, t>^ th^ the mxm poiina t» the o<»iitlBOsti9ft of <Im <tiiMii , 
passion, or state, denoted kf tba veHb ; omI ths QiiMr» to iIm 
campl^tioii of it. Thus, ths present nsif^iple sinufi^t mmpfed 
actloii, or actipn begun and not ended : ast '* I iMi» wnwng a 
letter;*^ The past ps^fldple signifies action perJMed, or finisll^ : 
as, « I have vn-Uten a letter ;" " The ief^ru tw*w»,**- 




giving me idea of time ; but the a{ttUi«tB aootaiqed 1^ tiba fOr 
pressioDs, '* a Umng child,'* ** a moving spectacle,'* ^ a heaUdJaaui'' 
giwiifD^**^ srtiak simply the ^aHtl^ss t wr red to, -wi&Kontmj re- 
gardio^Mf ; aad ooiay pitipar^ b^ ealM puMifMw^jmciftm. 
Participles not Qnif CQi^vey the nnf&m of lil»e ; %i|tMgrHiiao 
Mnif^ actioQ«^ and g^oyem the cases pf ttouiis and priNK^ima, in 
die tome manner as verbs do ; ftnd therefor^ should be cgmpr^* 
txvdod % ^^ fenerai name or ^erbs. That they are mere 
tpnd— rflfca i/mch, is maniAJ9t,ir our «NiAriltian t>f a teHi> Ito ad- 
lailM^-lbr ^a^m§D^\96m(gi4^i^ or siiiiN4BAiidtiitlv»i«- 
aifna;i0%;^dmasuperadtfteA. Bntif t^«iseMee^lbeyerlite 
made to consist in affirmatic^ ^ar assertion, not OKJy th».^ir^- 
ple vriH be ax(;hi4ed from its place in the ^arby b^t tti^ ip&iitive 
HMlf abo ; ^vfiieh sertain ancient grammarians of |^at autho- 
fiy i M A i K abe akMie the genuine ^rerb, stm^ and uneecuMtad 
with jMrsons and ciyeuniMancai^ 

. Tb^firt^yring.p bfapQ ^ avaa when acMsidsMd im ^I^SMMlvea, 
S^ w Uiat naftjiei]^ indude the idea of «HKe : ** Tbfk-ie(tair k^k^ 
tw^ew, or^tnng h$en wriUen ;** ^^X^J^hn^heinf wi^*H^ haph^ 
tsWMAi, or htttfinf Been writing?* But when ar^mged in an entire 
■an ta nc e^^wiiichwey mn!kstbetoinake a cotnpl#te sense, tliey alibw 
it aciBflSore^afidantlf 3 as, ^ Ghmiimhmjing toHUKen the^MteffM^ 
ed and despatched it." — The participle does indeed associate wMi 
di^reoi t^nsesqf themrb: as, '^Iaiawddi»f«"'<'I waft^9i|M^g,>* 
^I shaDbe waiting :^ but thisforms itajust objj^ctio^ toits denotip^ 
thne. If tlie tinie of iC is often relaifve time, this cireupistancc^ 
Ibr from disproving, aui^wiOi oirf fNMritiah.f She ^JUkfv maiU %$n* 

F,ar(ici]^s sometimea pfrfiirnaLltorP^^ mdifttatiTa^^id 

j i i I »p ti j i I I I .1^1 II > } ■■ { ! ) i i I HH , II n )» »ni i u i | liiii mn 

' • Wheji to parti<^ple it joiafBd ta this 1^ 
?feg°Jg ^^ ^^^ » ^1 w wikrslpod wi>h>jtrKiftiNaoniinatsjijHM»st. ^ 

^^ pt iv^^if^MMy, «r It assy weprttemn msa^Jufwrtppiptk — ycft wild •vet 
■u pp sit^lliar^lis lassit af tha l«llbati»» dsasie» aa linw ^ 
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chmnceUor's Mfup uUached to the kinff fecurvd bit at^wr a :** 
**Tb»|pMiicii'8 mv^ /mUd in #iig ii tt fpi 4 — ocMMioiied hni 

Tht th» tmbwb la iufea of tii» ilt»e» hutf e Ai wt plu ^ miHi t m 
th> ^)fll— of ■ db ctant iyet, wiA »>y !>» o ^wah lir gd MsuelhwIMe 
cwito^f, if iMr«#Bot, th«t tbe fiy«t ^tlMfB hM«XMt^ t|i#0aiie 
QMuuiig MMl^onMKurtMNi tts. *< TIm ebanc«MMV ttttMhsiMt to 
tlM \am§ M<mr64 fats^ ero«Mi ;'l aiid thiit the a tliw ea mnrfi iriil 



' a ii«ii«r oonslnictioii. TImd w»Hl«k ^*^ i ^i ioti di f ut»m 
di5.wtcd4:^ii«<S»r>ni the p owo n iv e caaei i» t£eene iaMMef as 
fllMMily «s airifcitii e ii l y)verotf it in tlwt caM, ki tiM #tfa«r^ tflid 
k is attly sutlMaii^fev^ Qt womls and phHwes frhioli o^rste^Ei 
wm^mBxAm^ tkftt f«rerB tlie jg WHt^w or p o ne eai f ease. 

Tliefiillowiiit MiMeBee is not pi eci i eiy tlie sww ^istfcs M>9^, 
^ithexta SMse «r eonscmetleh, thecifh,««^9pC vfae gsafthrc i^sm, 
«iM wards Me Um^sbsao; ^ThaehaiioelH>r,Miiif atiAhadtd the 
kkKy seeared hii avawa.^ In tlia fiMriner, iftia wordto, Mnf «<- 
^tocM^^ famt tka RQ«i&iad<i^ ease to the f^rb, and are slated as 
#» Musa^tlie affbef ; ia rite lat^r, tbay are noMba nolBiiiiatiye 
eMOy and milM^Mily a en<auni8C«nae^to cibaneefivr, wblcb ii ffte 
firapet sK w ii telntye , tt may mot be impi'opar to aidd aaother 
Him •€ liie asMaiioe, by w^iab the leantte^ may %9tt6r ti^d^- 
ataafd tba^eeuliar «M«re and fann of ea^ of ^esewtodto of ex- 
pi iss oi s 4 : " Tba frk^aeeHori>eing attacht^ to the kiaf , Iriaerown 
.war«e««f«d.*' H^is eenstftniee what is ptoparfy ciffl^, fhe 
Casa Absalttie* 

^EaTiON IV. RemaAaim ti^ PiiiMiiaf jjfcid. 

That Hie Patemial Mood sllM^d baaeparated frota^ aiil^jitnc- 
uw9i w e^4de9iC,"Oiam dietalriteey and eoni^sioii w4)icn are pro- 
dtiead by tbair l>oiiig4il^d^^osrether, and ftom the cHsClBct na- 
tiiraof tfaetwomooda-^tbaibrmerafi^if^mayba 6tpift6B^ 
witboot^i^ ^dbdMon, suf^poaitton, dcr. as wHi i^prpear fron^ tb^ 
IbBawiiig ins ta nea a r << Th^««(g^hafe done better f*^ We a^ey 
ahrayaact opriihliy ^'^ ^*m Was generoui, (^ti4 fovfSl m» tn^ 
piiveiige 1^ ^ we 9mM resist tbe aAureme^^of tl^ f* '^ I tsbv^U 
owyeriy indalgo myself in thbif^) ofytWU^ 'I eiMiist liew ^flMc 
lHit'«Riliip«ftn«^' 

Some grammarians have suppa««d ^at tiie IPty^satlld V»t^ is 
^Bstiag ^s bsd abef a ftom tlve mmtmctiTe, eelfccid«^i <b «^ 1^4^- 
e«lbih B— ' air tba ttftler <* i&mply indicates or declares m^fngf* 
il inni— tfiiiil liiai the ferm^, %vtii^h modifies ilie d^elaratm, 
and i«liai^eaa«A4dea maieri^ disthiet fh>m ft,itti^ be ttrti^ 
aid ei a bly^towt. « I can wrfc,** ^ I sfcotiW waHti" afm<^ to 
%a so aissoHttNy «b^et #^ tba ttoplicity of, ^l^tfOk^^^ 
WidlBSd,i*^no "iMUrrflmt a Hsorrespoadent distinction of inoi^ 
Tha Impefati?a mod IidaitiTa Mood^ WW^^ ittaired to ft- 
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jUMtt tMr ranic, 4aMt ofV—r t4 ectatain Mick strMif ntrtoof 
ifleerimipaitan friMK Um Indicftlt y , — m># £Mittd is liie PMnwHal 



varyiDg the principal verb, but by means of the auxiliary #«rb8 

.mu(^com^mii^f4it¥U^vo%ildjii>e,i butifw> rct a ll ac m hat»ooda 

. «M4iaed " 10 MfBtfy various iattatiani »€ tha i*MKly aschvaiietis 

nodifittatiaQa Mid cireiHBStanees of aetioB,*^- we^flil^ pMr oa ir e 

<bat thoaaauxiUaiias, iar frota intMrenng n^ ibiiMkaigiii^Oyin 

the. c la a>a « t nMOMaec, aupport and exaiopliiy it. On tM reaaon 

uttaged }^ idMSQ sviitei% the graater part of tha LKKealiw iiaoH 

. mual^kko ha^sRHuded i as hwi a small part ^k » doa^gatad 

witlnmt auxiliaries. The SubjuDotHra too^ will Awe bo Ib^sr : 

#ki€a> k aa. saarly vasend^>les the IndkatiVay aad is ftytiaegl 1»y 

means of eoajuBatiooS) expreasad or aadanitood) wWcfh da sot 

. oore ei^ufJly show the vaoediiUentiaBaaf ^ ndads ^hmh the 

..angijiaiafa da-wh^ek ace «iaad to lam iha PotaatM M ood. 

I^omt.writeas have -g^vea bur niooda a «UMh .freatar «2ECaiit 
ih9» yife hay« assif nad to ^haoa. They asaeit thit ^a £ii§fiah 
Janfii^ge ^ay be said, withoutaay fMat iia^popriel^f io l|af>a as 
uiA^ QU^odaaa it has auxiliary vavbs} aiMhthaf alagarw ■>!>- 

fori of their opiiu^it that Jlh^-aoiRipauiid eifj^iMitir vl^h ^ihey 
elp.,to fovm, pokit out those vari^^is ^Bposttiaxit aad a ol ia Bf, 
which, in oiyber languages^ ace e^praasad by KmodsL This w<wdd 
l^,to mukjiply.tha moods wJithoutadv^iaaga^ It k^hawavar, 
certain^ that the C(mjugatiou.or^arkuicmoi verba, intlM JUig- 
iHih lai^(Hage,^a^tad,^ali|io6t4iktka]y,by4^ 
ries. We must, therefore, accommodate ourselvea^ thia aieaasi- 
stauce ; and do that by their assistance, which has baen done in 
the leanad langaaglsa, <a few instances to the ^ontrai^ except- 
e^} m aj»athar maiuiar, nan^^y* by varjwg the lorm joi the verb 
Itself. At t^ same time^it is necaaaary to eat pr^p^ hoatida to 
this budiae8% so as not to oecasioa obacuii^ a^ parplaxky, 
wl^fiA we meaa tfi he simple and perspicuous loataad, there- 
fpre, of makitig a separateMnood for every auxlfi^i^ vadik,aadifi- 
troduaiBg mooda Xsterre^aii'^ Op(aUWf Pr^mmims SMmtiot, 
PrecfiiUp^fif^ we have exhibited sii^h only us mt^ abvioaqlv ^^- 
tmctf and whioh, whilst they are calauUttedto WaBM i#d dia- 
flBf tha 0\9i4^t intelligibly to the le^nei^ aeeoEi %»b$ auffiomt, 
and not more than sufficient, to answer all the |mrp»sao -4ar 
jrhicjtiBaiMbf wave introduced* 

, IVQinj^raimnari.ans who ^rm thei^ i.i!f ni, npd mohio tl^ettr4a- 
ciBaoBa,j*ai9i9ftctmg this pact of ^^^h GrfMnpac 4«Mhe .prlM- 
{Mtea and conirtxuQtioB ofjanguages, whieh in thaot ao^^do-^ot 
suit tbe po^Uar nqiture of o^r o^q, but d^Gr^^n^ta^ &«ai 
it, we may niiturally eji;peet grmuDQ^eai achaima ^V^aait jioc 
fVttrypenipMMious jmK perfjpc^ coo^stent, (i^ whioii will tewl 
nore.tapei^x than ini^j^m tha learner* ^^m jnumb (k^^-^^. 

t^7^ :l8n^^. ym^n, . . , .; s* ...- ...T;. » .^, 
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SECTION V. OftK€ Ttn$%9. 

Teitsc, being the distinction of time, might seem to ad- 
mit only of the present, past, and future ; but to mark it 
more accurately, it is made to consist of six yariations, Tias 
the PRSSKKt, the imperfect, the perfect, the PLUPERFBCTt 
and the first and second future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, a6 
passing at the time in which it is mentioned : %s, '* I rule ; 
1 am ruled ; I think; I fear." 

Tlie preMnt tense likewise expreeees a character, quality, &e. 
at preteat existing : as, ** He is an able man ;" ^ she is an ateia* 
hie fremao.'* It is also used in speaking of actions continued, 
ivilh oceasioiial interroissions, to the present time : as, ^ He ft«- 
quentlj rides ;" ^ He walks out every morning ;** ^ He goes Into 
the ceuatry every summer**' We sometimes applj this teirao 
eren to persoas long since dead: as, ^ Seneca reasons. a«d rao- 
raJises well;" <^ Job speaks ibelinglv of his afflictions.^ 

The present tease, preceded by tne words, t#fcen, htfitt^ ^f^i 
09 joen 09, ^e. is semettnies used to point oiit the relative time 
of a Mure aetioat as, " Wktn he arrives he witt hear the news i^ 
^ fie wiN hear the news h^$ he arriyes, or as ieon as be ar- 
ldvw^ «r, at ^uthest, teea mfUr lie arrives f ^ The more |lhe !«!• 
fv m HBf the more anuaUe Hie wiU be." 

la animated historicai narrations, this tense is aometimae iub« 
f^Hilad for the haperfbct tense : as^ ^ He tnttn the territory of 
the peaaeidile tahahitants ; he JlghU and eanp^eri^ fakes an Sm- 
BMnae booty, which he divithi amongst his soldiers, and rth^ms 
honm to ei^y an empty triump^h." 

Tiite Imperfect Tense represents the action or eventt 
c^ither as past and finished, or as remaining unfinisbed at a 
eertaiii time past : as, " I loved her for her modesty^ and 
Tirtue ;" " They were travelling pest when he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, hul 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, " I have 
finished my letter ;" " Ihave seen the person that was r^ 
commended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finisking of the 
letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or very nearly, 
preceding the present time. In the latter instance, it is uncer* 
tain whether the person mentioned was seen by the speaker a 
long or short time before. The meaning is, " I have seen him 
jome time in the course of a period vHiicn inoliides, or comes to, 
the present time." When tlio i>ariiculac time of any ooeur* 
lenoe is specified, as prior to the present time, this tense is not 
used: for it would be improper to say, " 1 have seen him yester- 
day ;^ or, « I have finished my work la?i wecl^" In these easel 
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the imiverfect is necessary : as, " I taw him yesterday ;" * 1 
Jiniihea my worl( last week.'' But when we speak indefinitely 
of any thing past, as happeuing or not happening in the day* 
year, or age, in which we ineution it, the perfect must be em- 
ployed : as, ** I have been there this morning ;" '* I have travdUd 
nmcli this year :'' *' We have escaped many dangers through 
life." In referring, however, to such a division of the day as is 
past before the time of our speaking, we use the impra^ect: as, 
** They came home early this morning ;" " He was with them at 
three o'clock this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner, 
that there is still actually remaining some part of the time to> 
slide away, wherein we declare the thing has been done; where- 
as the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a man* 
ner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was done. 
If we speak of the present century, we say, " Philosopfaefs ham 
< n^ade great discoveries in the present century :" bm if wa sp e ak 
of the last century, we say, *^ Philosophers made great diace* 
varies in the last century." " He hoi been much afflicted tOiis 
year;" ^ I Jbote this week reoot the kmg's proclamation ;" ^ I Jboae 
hiord great news this morning:" in these inttaneas^ ^ila Aos 
keen*' " I hav$ read,'* and ^ heard,'' denote thincs that SM pas« ; 
but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; aad still 
there remains a part of this year^ week, and day, whereof I speaks 

In general, the per^t tense may be applied whereTor the ac- 
tion is connected with the present time, by the aotnal ezisteliee, 
either of the author, or of the worJk, thoiigh it may have been 
performed many centuries^go ; but if neit^Nr the authornor tha 
work now remains, it cannot be used. We naay say, ^Cicero 
hoi vnitten orations ;" but we cannot say, Cicero has writUn 
poems ;" because the orations are in being, but the poems are 
lost. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, ^ They have 
in all ages skUmed great powers ;" because the general order of 
the priesUiood still exists: but if we speak of the Druids, as any 
particular order of priests,, which does not now exist, we cannot 
use this tense. We cannot say, " The Druid priests have claimed 
great powers," but must say, ** The Druid priests claimed jrreat 
powers;" because that order is now totally extinct. See Pick- 
BOUKN on the English Verb, 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not onl^ as 
-past, but also as prior to some other point of time specified 
m tbe sentence : as, "I had fimished my letter before he ar- 
rived." 

The First Future Tense represents the action as yet to 
come, either with or without respect to the precise time : 
•8, •• TTie sun will rise to-morrow ; * " I shall see them again.** 

The Second Future intimates tiiat the action will be fiil^y 
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ftCcoilipli^Gh at or before the ttsie of another ftitiirc ac- 
tion or event : as, *' I slmll have dined at one o'clodc ;** 
"The tiro houses will have finished flieir business, when the 
king comes to prorogue them."* 

It 18 to be observed, tiiat in the subjunctiTe mood, the eveut 
being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or in the form 
of a wisb> and fnerefore as doubtful and contingent, the verb 
itself in the present, and the auxiliary both of the present and 
past imperi^ct times, often carry with them somewhat of a 
future aense ; as, " If he come to-morrow, I may speak to him ;** 
'* If he should, or would come to-morrow, I might, would, could, 
or should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxiliary tikouUi 
and wouldf in the i iiperiect tiroes, are used to express the present 
and future as well^ the past : as, ** It is tpy desire, that he should, 
or would, come now, or to-morrow ;" lis well as, ** It was Tuy 
desire,^ that he should or would come yesterday.^ So that in 
t^is mood the precise time of the verb is very much determined 
by the nature and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and futiue tenses, may be used either d^^ 
nttdi^ or iTufe^ni^l/, both with respect to time and action. When 
th^y denote customs or habits, and not individual acts, they are 
applied indefinitely : as, *' Virtue pnmoies happinese f ^ The 
Old Romans governed by benefits more than by fear ;" *' I 9hali 
hereafter employ my time more usefully." In these examples, 
the wprds,|^oifie<ef, governed^ and shcdi employ^ are used indefi- 
nitely, both in regard to action and time ; for they are not con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points of present, 
past, or future time. When they are applied to signify piurtlcular 
actions^and to ascertain the precise pomts of time to which they 
are confined, they are used definitely ; as in the following in- 
atancea. ^ Mv brother u tvriting ;" *< He huiU the house last 
summer, but did not tnhahU it till yesterday." ** He isiZI mriU 
another letter to-morrow." 

The difOsrent tenses also represent an action as compUU ox 
gtt^ftcif or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, "I am 
writing," " I was writing," '* I shall be writm^,'* imf^rfact, 
unfiniwed actions are signified. But the followmg examples, 
** I wrote," "I have written," "I had written," "I ahaUhava 
written," all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, it 
appears, that £aeh of them has its distinct and peculiur province ; 
and that though some of them may sometimes be used promis- 
cuously, or substituted one for another, in cases where ^al 
accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and essential di£^r- 
ence in their meaning. — It is also evident, that the English 
language contains the six tenses which we have enumerated. 
Grammarians who limit the number to two, or at most to three, 
namely, the present, the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect 
* See an account of the «tm|ii« and coff^aun4? teases, at page 7t. 
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that th* Eof Ikh f«rb is mostly eompoosd of priDcipal aad iwi- 
iliart ; and that these ■everal parts constitiite obe verb. EiUitr 
the Ec^Ush laneuagc has no regular future tense, or i^^s futuis 
is composed of the auxiliary and the principal verb. If the 
latter be admitted, then the auxiliniy and principal united, eon- 
stitute a tense, fn one instance ; aikl, from reason and analogy, 
may doubtless do so, in others, in which minuter divisioBs m 
time are necessary, or useful. What reason can be asngned for 
not considering this case as other Cases, in which a wh<^ is 
regarded as composed of several parts, or of principal and 
adjuncts? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts: and pre- 
cedent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, authorize (he union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of eminent 
grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. fieattia. " Some writers," 
says the doctor, ^wi|| not allow any thing to be a tense, 
but what in one inflected word, expresses ah affirmation with 
time; for that those parts of the verb are not properly callad 
tenses, which assume that appearance, by means of auxiliary 
words. At this rate, wo should have, in English, two tensea 
only, the present and the past in the active verb, and in the 
passive no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. 
tf amaveram be a tense, why should not aminos JUeram f If 1 
hmrd be a tense, I did hear, Ikdw heardf and / skaU ftrar, must 
be equatty entitled to that appellation." 

Tiie proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latia tongue^ 
is certainly that which it has in the grammars of those languages. 
But in the Greek and Latin grammars, we unilbmdy find, Uiat 
some of the tenses are formed by variations of the principal 
v^h ; and others; by the uddicfion of a helping verb. It is, diera* 
fore, indisputable, that the prilicipal verb, or rather itspartieipls, 
and an auxifiary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek wad 
Latin languages. This point being established, we may, doubl- 
less, apply it to English verbs ; and extend the priheq[>le as fitf 
as convehience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that^ on tbe same ground that a pcurticiple 
and aifxifiary are allowed to form a tense, and the verb is to bo 
eohjugated accordingly, the English noun and pronoun ought to 
be^ecKned at large, with articles and prepositions ; we must 
object to the inference. Such a mode of dedensfion is not 
adapted to our lapguage. This we think has been ahready 
proved.^ It is also confessedly inapplicaUe to the learned km* 
guages. Where then is the grammatical inconsjetency, or the 
trant of conformity to the principles of analogy, in making^sooM 
tenses of the Engfish verb to consist of principaF and auxiKarj 
and the ctises of English nouns, chiefly in their terminatioR ? 
The argument from analogy, instead of militating against wb, 
appears to confirm and establish our position. See pages S5-^ 

56.— 72—7^.74—76.— 189— 140. ^_^^^ 

♦ Seepage^ 
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We shall close these TMMll&ft #»^lfae tenses, with a few ob- 
eerratioDS extracted fV^m the Eitctclopadia BfttfrjiinficA. 
They are wortli il i u i wni s il t^s attentioB, as a part of tffeite apf^iei. 
not only H» t wf ^ ^ % w <of*ih<> t^ses, but to maijf eflrar ^MkHs of 



the work. — ** ■■!< ■ (bywavj^ hypothesis) has ^Uti K f^ tg d «o 
fewer than twelve teD9ia» .W tMa^^BMlieration we can by no 
means approve: for, wixlMnit entering into a minute #—mina- 
tion of it, nothtff^^tfMi^be' Mof^ obvious, than that Ma itttewHm 
presenty ** i^aiBtf aiag ^o^^mrke^ is a future t<^MMj iM Ms torn 
pUHve presentr -^ I tove wvilt^*' a past tense, mt^ m wsit be < 
fore observed of the etM^ideMMi Mf words, we cannot help 
being of opinion, that, tctafte the tenses as they are cmombnly 
receive<f,*«nd''fWfleftvtfHf to tt^ertain their nlittireartd Ihelrdifftr- 
i#i«MI,ts% FttucThtiK)*^ vai^M exercise, a^wett Us fnort 'proper for 
a work of this khid, tfmit to rakt, as mif At Easily be rahj^sd^ new 
theories on the subject/'* - 

SECTiaN Vi. «r ^CwjkgoHcn of the Jhke^krty ^rir 

^TQ^AVK.amJ TO BE. 

The Conjugation o£ Aveg^ ii ib&tfegalar combination 
and arrangement of ili.Mveral numbers, persons, -mec^ds, 
and tenses. ^ ^ 

The Conjttgation of an ac?tive verb is styled the Acnrivfi 
VOICE ; and.tl^at oT^ Jpassive verb, the passive voice. 

The auxih'ary- aiid active verb to have, is conjugated in 
ihe following manner. '/ 

Te HAVE. 

Singular.. Plui»J. 

t. Ptrs.^ I have. 1. We have. . 

2. Fcr».^Thou has^ % Yeoryouhave^ 

fmjperjtd ?V«se.* 
Shmif.ar. * PlaraL * 

l.lbatd.. ' 1, We bad. 

: i2. Thott^lMidst. 12. Ye sr you bai* 

a He.,4M.iHML a They had. 

' *i |li I ; — • w . I i. . . , ■ ,1, ■ i.* ■ - I. I i n ■ II, 

^ The ft>ll«wiiig cH^uiB aOirdftaiiadifitiond support {b the Vathor's ^M^pp 
offlieTemestAc. 
i« Under ^ lieael bf Ctymol^f; the author of this grammaar judidou^v a^ 



. s to tb^iHttbnU sirap11«Hy tfftn^'t^ngUsh language, without eoxbarrasiiog tb« 
leanmr.irMi dift^netionft {^ullar to the Latin tongue. The difficult subieot of 
the IVntefl^ is 6lkatiy expRuned; and wiUi lets tDcuiabrance of technical 
phraseology, than in tfiOet otbergramniars.*' AnalifHcal BMfrilm, 
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1. I bftTebndL K W^immhmL 

51 Tli(Halw0th«)L Sk Ym^ttomtmfkmL 

1, l8faaU^«riIk«v6. 1^ We«bikIltriiiyili«T«. 

2. Thou ihaU or wihlMbv*. 3. Ye #r yoi} ^uOl «r will 1|«*« 

Second Fuiure l\m$. 
I^Qgulttr. Phiral. 

1. I«Mlb«TehiBd* O. W«il^bM«]ia4 

2. Thou wih have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 
a He wiH have had. a They wiU have had. 

Im^^j^prm' Moo». 
Tiaiak 



1. Let me have. - 1. Let ue have* 

2. H«re, or hava thoui er.do a Havei or kavafei or da ye or 

thou have. you have. 

a Let hhai hare. 3. Liet them have.f 

The imperative mood it not strictly entitled to three pewona. 
The command ia alwaya addreseed to ^e tecmid person, not to 
the tort or tlurd. For when we aay, ^ Let me have," ** Let 
him^or let them have," the meaning and construction are, do 
thou^ or do ye, let roe, hlfft, or them have. In philosophical 
strictness, both numljer vRd^^oBOon. might be entire^ o^kIu* 
ded from every verb. They are, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. £ven the name 
of the imperative mood, dpes not c^wim correspond to its 
nature : for it sometimes peUUons as ireu as commands. But, 
with respect to all ^lede points, the practice of our gramma- 
rians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the langtoages, 

.■ ' ' 'J" ■■*■ 'W. H ■ I I * I 

* The terms which we have adopted, to designate thenhrae past tens^ may 
not be exactly si^incan't of their nature and distinctions. But as t^ey are used 
by craramaria^s mgeneial, and have an established authority; an^ espeeially, 
as ttie meania|«ltaQb«d to eaeh of them, and their dSfienelit'dipiaeMlons, bavo 
been carefully ezplainod : we .presume that no solid ol]9ietio&0ae be made to 
, th« use of tenasso generally af^provod, and so expliciti^ defined. Seenages 61 
and 62. We aoe supfcarted in these santimeiiti, |v Uie anthon^ af BsTjdiA. 
son. See the first note in his ** Grammar of Ihe En^ish Tongue,** pn^ed to 
his dieikmary. ^ howevor,, ai^ teachers i^nnlA tid«k it wamu^ueto obam 
the estabiidied names, they cannot perhaps fiodai^ mom aroiTopriate,thaB tbo 
iem^irgtprHeie^t MwndprOmtf and th&dpreitni.'--^wOctKvoOil9aaaMU. 
t If such sentences should ^ rioorousljr eiamined, the ImferatiTO wifl ai^ 
pe^toconsistmerdyintbewordZrf. Seo jPaivt^p.Jt6i 
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, wliieh our ymiffr liftve t« stotly, tb«t it 

1 Im ft* vawamntaMe dogree of i»tio<ratk>n, to doviate 

frf tiio o fblirfiB i tewpo and >i m a y ww e u te. B&fi^e kdvertim- 

wu9d •« dM OAd of tiM hrtrodwtioii, pt^e 6 ; %iid the qvotctkni 

hmm tbo fimyriaywilia >wta»Blo% yago 01* 

FoTXNTiAL Mood* 

9iaiii]ac PhinO. 

1. I may er can hare. 1. We may or can have. 

5 Hiott mayvt &r easat haro; S. Ye or you may or can Imitc. 
S. Ho may or can Imto. 3: TOey may or can hare. 

itipmfiei TVnoe. 
Sinnbr. PUimL 

1* ImMKcoiild^woiadyW 1* We mifH oaoid, weold^ ar 
■iHHila iMiTO. ilMidd havo. 

6 Tkeu migiitft, eooMal^ ft Y^oryoumigbt,ooald,woiiM» 
woiddat, or iriiouMst haTO. or alioold bare. 

a. Ho miffhf, eooMy would,, a ThejF nitflit, eouM, wo«UI> or 
or ^Mmld lunro. ahoiMlMte. 

JNrfkd T^nse^ 
Mi^iter. PtniaL 

1. Taii^oroai Immpo faad^ 1* Womi^oreOttlMiroIiad. 
% 'IhoamnpatoreiMClMVO ft Ye or you may or ean liata 

hud. ^ had. 

ft HomayorelmiMiTtML ft lH^mft^rtfroaftlmvttliad. 

JPh^ftrfiei Tnu9. 
Sbwotar. PhmL 

1. im%H cotUd^ wotMf or 1. Wo ml^ eoiM| wo«ld^ or 
ahould haf» bad. ahould bare bluL 



or ohould have bad^ 



woalM) or ahooldBilunre 



ft He mk^ eottU, woidd, ft TImt miglit, could, woiiH or 
or aboirtd bare bid* iboim ba^ bad** 

SOB/VNCTITS MOOD* 

PrumU Tmse. 
Simian Fluid. 

1. If IbaTO. 1. IfwobaTO. 

ft If tbott baiFo4 ft If ye or yo^'bahT^^ 

3. If be faaTO.t ^ ^ ^^^ ^a^^« 

Tbe mnainiBf tenooa of the aubjuiiotiv^ moo49 ^uro^ in every 
respect, aunilar to tbe correifK>i|clefit tonoeo of the mdieatiro 

"^ Shall and wiU, whea ttm dmoto inolipatiea, i wie iu tion, ptonAami mny te 
coatldeiody m mfiU as th»wiilatiom Mo nW a i id wKmJd» j» balo n g to g totb«pa 
lentiftl mood. But ay tbey gemerally sigmArlutuiitiif, they have been apyno 
priated, at balpfaig Ytfrbi, lo tSe formatioa of m^^itiun teoaitbf tha ludicatiTO 
and aobliiiietnra moodfl. 

f GrammariaM, in fanoral, ooimata tba pHi nnf of ib» aitxiUaiy, io iliit 
nanoar. Butw pwtume that thwls tha Ibrm of the ^iait>, o anw d a wl aa a 
frme^M^^vlaaaaoiM^lMryTeitK Saepafiia8*NQia5* 
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mood ;* mtb the ft44ki«a ta thA veHv«f « c«njn>ctb% cKpwijti! 
or ioiptkJ, ^ilioUAg a eondkioo, n»flPitv«v wi^ •i^^^oMli#OyJ»r. 
k ¥fU\ be proper to dareei tbe lciuf4%erlo rc4>eiit«i4itetMiiaeji-«f 
^\m mood, wUk a cvr^noetkuk* fifefixiKl la ea^lt o€ ilieniu v^See^ 
ou this suhject, the 04Mrw»tioAA«l pa^ ZA^ mjirf tha a^te^fcott^he 
nineteenth rule of synlax. . . .4 

IwrtiriTnHi ^»oD. 
PRESENT. To have. perfect. To harrfe haif.. 

Participlu^ 
. , pjueaurv oftTAet'fVE, Havi«g»,, 

PERFECT, ^ Had. 

coifpuuNQ |>j£RFECT, ' Having: hftd. 

^^ 8vditiinctfv^jBood<in Englieh, hMi ^oMPRria)^*«,>if> tijib 
form of the verb, fironi^tlH»4B4icative, (except in tbepv<«Mf&t>Mase, 
a«d the.MeeiKt fatuve teaee/ oi^ verb* f«n>emllj^ wd the^^^resent 
and imperfect temes of the verb to bdjit wvMki he siifs»:fliious 
to e«»niu^aite k in thi» woi^ tJto-ough -ei)«ry isiim. Bitt^ al^ the 
otli^r mood^s andtoMM^of^be verbs, both i» the ^aeUf^ ^ni 
passive voices, are conjug^Ue4 at h^e, that the learners inay 
have no doubts or misaj^ehension^ respecting their {]ai$i«ular 
fbrms, . Th^jr 4»^hWthe midfeet of.|^rapu«ftr.j|M)tttHnB|3i^ nieHr, 
Rnd yoHAg petiMiftMf^eetaUy, ace niitfih my^^'dadijjy «)d«||bct« 
unlly instructed, by seeing, the parts of a subject so essenii^l as 
thoc v«rh, ua^Med umIt 8|Mrei&d Itefore -ih*aiy ii4 nU lh«i»^mrt«(ie% 
than by being generally and ici^cmrUx afiformed of the luanuer 
in which they may be ejichihited. The time' employed t^r^ the 
8fihokrarin'QOiMie<pMee of this displi^ «f th^ veiW is of small 
moment, compamd with the advantages wiiiQh..(hei3F wifi- fiit^M^a- 
biy derive from the plan. 

It fhay not, howet^r, be generally jupopcr ibr ^oimg-pfiHOiis 
beginnhi^ the stlidy of grammar, to commit to memory oyU tlie 
«9nMi of the verbs* M ite nm;>Ze tenae«i Q^iBe]y9.t)kie ;»r«teiil 
and the imperjketi to^ber sfith the first fuiune^J^MeysXioxiid^iu 
the first instance, be cc^miued 1.0 (Uj^tiiiory, and the rest care- 
fully perused and explained, the business will not be «edious to 
the scholars, and their progress w!I! be rendered moke obvious 
and pleasing. The general view of the subject, thus a^^siired and 
impressed, may nfterwanrd be extended with ease and am vantage. 

It appears to be prope,r, for the information of tlie Ic&nier^ to 
make a few observations in this place, on sonie of the lonses^iStc 
The first is, that, in the potential mood, sorhe grammarlmis con- 
fbund the present Wfth^rbe imperfect tense 5 ami the perfect with 
the ploper&ct. fiitt 4hat they am realfy distinct, and lUv^ an 
appropriate reference to time, eorreanomlent to the ^elhtltions 
of those tenjpea, will appear fi*om alfew examples: "I i w' ished 

* Except that the wcond and third persons, singular andphirsl, of42»^ iMcoi.d 
fbftire tense, require the awuHary ghaM^-^hnUfknsteiiulrQi W^ mU.-^ Th»^ ** He 
leiK-have conif^tMHhe work by««ifd8umni9r,^ irthe tntiicfitive fohu . lut tbe 
subiuactive ii, *« If h»«AttS hmn o«uR|»b«ed thmmot^ky mid "^ 
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him to tUy^hm he woM not;" ^I ^^ukl not accomplisli the 
burinoM Mi tame f* ^ It was mj direction that he shtfvld MnikKmlt ;** 
«• He was ill, but I tlMi^t he mMt IWe ;" *" I muy impt ftiii- 
un ierwho d hktt^^ He^cMiiiol Aove ikmvetf me ;" ** He might JUioe 
Jbtitktd the woric sooner, but ho comM noi have done k better." — 
It ronet, however, be admitted, that, ott some oecasiona, the anx- 
iliariee mi|fht, could, would^ and should, refer also to p r e se nt and 
to ftitttre tmie. 0ee pofo 5^ 

The neat tBrnmsk is, that ]die auxHiary mli^ kk the irsi person 
singular and phnral of the second future tense ; and the auxiliary 
smK, in the second and ihkd persons of that tense, in the indica- 
tive mood, appear to bo incorrectly applied. The i mpr o p r i ety 
of such associatiotts may be inferred mm a few esamples : ^ I 
wQl have had p re v i ons notice, whenever the ervent happens f 
^ Thou sftol^ karosMTed thy a]^>renticeship belbre the end of 
the year;" ''He $kaU have eooiipfeted his business when the 
messenger arrives." ** I thaU h&ve had ; thou unit have served ; 
he wQl have completed," &c. would have been correct and ap- 
plicable. The peculiar import of these auxHiarieB, as explained 
m page 69, under section^ 7, seems to acconnt ft>r their im^o* 
priety in the a]^lications just raentionod. 

So^ writers on grammar object to the propriety of admitting 
the second ftiHire, in both the imlicative and siybjunctifve moods : 
but thot this tense is applicable to both moods, wHl be manifest 
from the fefiowingexampleB; " John will hove earned his wages 
the next new-year's day," is a simple declaration, and therefore 
in the indicative mood : '^ If he shall have finished his work when • 
the bell rmgs, he vrill be entitled to the reward," is condi^nal 
and cofitinMnt, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We (Shall conclude these detached observations^ with one re- 
mark which may be usefi^ to the young scholar, iramely, that as 
the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, by the ex- 
pression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &C.. being su- 
peradded to it ; so the potential mood may, in like manner, be 
turned into the subjunctive ; as will be seen in the following 
examples ; ''If I could deeem him, I should abhor it ;" " Thongh 
he dhtould increase in Wealthy he would not be charitable ;" " Even 
in promenty he would gain no esteem, unless he should oeoduet 
hims^beuer. 

The wixUiaryand neuter Terb To U, is cocyMgoted at 
follows; 

TO BE, 
IiinioAvtTS 'Moon. 

i^rutm Tense. 
Shigblat Plural. 

1. lam. • 1. Weare. 

t. Thou art. 3. Ye or you are 

& He, she, or it is. _8. Tliey are. 
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im»€rfeci Iknm^ 
Piu«k 

. 3. Ye or yen w€r«« 

Ski«kr. PUntL 

1. I have been. 1. We fanaw baeiL 

d. iie Jutth^ hM liMft. d» Thejr iwfeibeak 

SiMidM PUvftL 

MhndbeeiL 4. Weliadbee». 

fi. TlMtt hadil bem. 2. YeerjFM^lMidbMA. 

8. Oe h«d Um. a The J lied been. , 

f!M iMmn 3W«e. 
Sipyihur. PkiMil. 

1. IflluaierwiUbe. 1. We shelter wiH be 

2. Thoti fbalc er wit b^. 2. Ye or yeu ebeller «pill bt.. 
a He eball or wiU be. a They abaU or wUl be» 

/ Su^md FiOwre lkm§. 

Su^nkr, Plutai 

1. I ekeU hav« been. L We shall hamUMen. 

2. Tbou wih have been. 5X Ye or yeu will have beea» 
a He will bave been. a Tbey wtU have been. 

IitVBftATiTS Mood. 
SioiulML Fluml. 

]L Lei me be. LLetuabe. ^ 

2. Be thou or do tbou be. ^ 2. Be ye er yen^or do yebe. 
a Let him be. aLetthem.be* 

9o9»fmAi* Mo09.*- 

• Present T^se. 
Skigoltur. Phmd. 

1. InM^orcenbe* 1. We may or eaa be. 

9^ ThoQ mayet er canst b^. 2. Ye or yeQ may or can be. 
a Me* may or can be. a They may «r can* be. 

^ fm/psufmt Ttnu. 
.Wm^lu^ • Phiiti 

i. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could^ wx>iild».^r 
should be. should be. 

9. Theft nyglMst; o^mldst, 2. Te 0ry(f^1iiigllt,eenM,woidd, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. or should be. 

^ He might, could, would, a They might, could, would, or 
or should be. should l|e. 

Pvrfkd m^nsf, 
Singutar. v Fluai^ 

1. I may or can have been. / 1. We may or can have Iteeiv 

a Thou mayst or canst have. « a Ye or you may or can jba^e 

been. „ been. ^' . 

a He may or caii hare l)69n« a They may fff- ^a^ h^ve I^nu 
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1. I mt§^t, could, would, (n- - |» We might, could, woukli or 
should have bees. snoifld have beep. 

2. Thou * mights^ CQuldgt,* " 3. Te ttr you might, co^l^WDi^ 
wouldst, onsKoiilcbt have or Ediotdd have been. . 
been. • * 

S. He might, could, wo«NH ^9, Tb^ plight, could. wpuld^Of 

or shoukhte^^Brt^efn. ^ ib«uld fiaye beta. - ' 

^ ' '* ^^trftiftiictiyE Moo». * ^ ' '" ' 

PftHid i^rwe- . . 

Singular:-*-'^ ^ ' '^ Plural' -> 

1. If I be. Ivtfwebe. 

2 If thou be* „ 2. Vy^ or you be. 

3. If he be* « ft Jf t^yAe. \ ' ^ 

Singular; ijuiai. 

1. If I were. ^^. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou Wert. * * / U. If y« or yim n^ort.. . 

3. If he were. * 3^ If they were. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, simil^ to 
the correspondent tenses ofHtie indicative mood. See pages 64^ 
73, 74, and tliv notes under the nineteenth rule of ^n|aX. 
IifriNiTivi Mood. 

Present Tenst. To be. Perf^. To haw beeiju 

Participles. . , 

Preserit Being. Ptrftd, Been. 

Compound Perftct. Having been. 

SECTION VII. The AuxUiahj Verhs eonjugated in iheir timfU 
form ; wjUkohttrv&tions on their peetUia^ nature em4 force. 
The learner wlU perceive that the preceding a^^Ilary verbs, 
io have and to &e, could not be «onjugat«d through all the mooda 
and tenses, withoiCt the help^f other auxiliary wi^ | iMinialy, 
may, caigL^slnll, sks^, and th«!if vartatioiis. . That aaxiKaiT verbs, 
in their simple state, and unassisted by others, are of a very 
limited extent ; and that they are chieflv useful, in the aid which 
they afford in conjugating the prfnclpal verbs ; will clearly ap* 
pear to the ■■iK>iar, by a distinct conjugation of each of tbemi 
uncombined with any other. They are exhibited for his inspec* 
tion ; not to be committed to tnemor;* 

Te^HAVE. : ^ 

" i •• Pi*esent iknse. 

;Sifi^. 1. Ihave. 2. Thouliast. 3. He hath or has. 

Phir. 1. We have. 2. Ye>ryou h^ve. 3. They have. 

Imperfect TmM. 
Sing. 1- I ha4. 2^ Thou hadst* 3. He ftad. 

Plur. L W# had. 2. Ye w you had. 3. Tl|er b^d. 
Pef:/I«. I1iavehad,&c PUi^rfeeL IbadJiad^JOfc - 
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PINT. 

PlHT. 



Sing. 
Plnr. 

Simg. 
FUtr. 



Sing. 
Pfur. 



1. 1> 
1. We 
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FirtkipiM. 

Frt9mL Uvmg. PerfoeL HwL 

TO BE. 

IViMnl TViiM. 

1. I am. S. Thou art. ?• fi« m- 

i. Wa ara. '9. Te ar you are. a They are. 

t. ThM wast. a» He waa. 

SL ITa ar you w«Pa. & They wera. 

Pwdaiplaa. 

Being. J^MyW. Beett. 

SHALL. 

IVeaeiff TViiae. 

1. I shaU.* % Thoa shall. B. He abalT. 

L We ahaO. 3. Ye af you ahafl. 3. They abdL 

haptjfui Thnu. 
1. I ahould. 2. Tboa ahoiddat. 3. He should. 
L Weahotild. !^ Ye «* you should. 3. They shoul4 

WILL. 
Prtgtui jHrnse* 
L I wUl. % Thou wilt. 3. He wiN. 

1. We wilL 3. Ye er you wiH. a They will. 
kaptrftci Ttmt. 
9. Thouwould3t« 



Siii^. LI would. 

PlMr. L We would. 3. Ye or you would. 

MAY. 



5«fi^. L I may. 
PWr, L We may 






Pit?. 

Sing. 
Pkw. 



Imiffat. 
W# might. 



1. I cau. 
L We can. 



Icottld. 
We could. 



Sing. 1. I do. 
Flur. 1. We do. 



PrBMint Tense. 
3. Thou mayst. 
3. Ye or you may. 

hnperfeH Ten^e, 
3. Tlmu migfatst. 
3. Ye or you might. 

CAN. 

Preseni Tense. 
3. f hou canst. 
3. Ye or you caik 

hnger/M Tense. 
3. Thou eo^Mie. 
a Ye or you could. 

TO DO. 

Ptesen* Tense. 
2. l^ou dost. 
a Ye or you de. 



3. He would, 
a They would. 



a He may. 
a They mi^. 

a He might, 
a They might* 



a Heemi. 
a Th^eaB. 

a He could, 
a Theyeo«ikL 



3. He doth or does 
a They do. 



^ Skatt tohere props^y ti»8d in the pneBent t«nM, haviac tb* i 
IsMmiW«i« M lia»M mdif, i;i^ to m^Af, and iM/i to i90i(M 
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fmftrftd Tbite. 
Simg. 1. I did« 9. Thou didst. 8. He did. 

eiiMT. 1. We did. S. Ye or you did. 8. Thej did. 

Pretent Dpiog. Ptrftd^ Done,. . 

The vevbfl JUiimi &«, wHl^ end «{•, when they 9X9 uaeomMtoA 
with a pnaeipal verb, ea qw ee oed or iiiMlefMDod»'afe net* enuiflia* 
rioflfbut principftLireribe: as^'' WeAiNPrenoagh ,*" <«I.Mi^^|»et»fuH* 
<«HetMS»ittobeK>;*' " They ^ as they ptoaae." ki tiriaiplewj 
they also ha¥e their anxitianea: aa,^I«M(&«wienQ#9ii;" ^« 
imBia«raiefnl,''&c. 

The peyliar foroe of llie ee^erel aiaiaiariee wMI ■f y uai i»ii 
the foUowii^^ aooount of tiieoci. - « 

i^ and iftc;^ mank the aotion itdelf, or the timeof it, with gieil 
«r enewy and poeitiveaeM : aa, ^I-ifo epeak trtith.;" ^-4ii 
respect him;" *<Uere ara I^^h* thouiMM^eaU me;'* TbevaiV 
of great tiee in negative 8^:iMBeesr as, ^ I do nel faai^ ^ t did 
not write." They are ahaaoet utuversany «mpl«3r«d itt-4t^hig 
qam!tMm£.m»^*^Dot$ he leamr* ««i>M( he not wri»af "^ Tftey 
.eometiinee i^ wpply the piaoe of anolher ^rei^ anik wake 4Im 
repetition of it in the same, or a subsequent ee nt M W e^ untiwuM 
sary : a«, '* Yo^ attend notio your studies aahe cf^et;^ (i e.4» he 
attends, &€.^ ^* I stiatt come if I can ^ but if I <2o nol, please to ex- 
cuse m^;" (i,e. if I come not.) * 

Let not only ez])resse8 permisi^ion, but entrei^tin^ exliortuif, 
eommanding: aii, "Let ufi know the' truth ;** "Let me die the 
death of the righteoas ;** " Let nt^ th^ heart be too much elated 
with success ;" '* Let thy inclination submit to thy du^.** 

May and mUgkt express the possibility or libeity o? doing a 
thing ; oan taaS- eotcM, the power : as, " It may raiil ;'* " I may 
write or read ;** '^He might have improyed more than he has, 
^ He can write much better than he could last ^ar.*^ 

Mu9t is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes iMpaaal* 
€y ; as, " We must speak the tmA whenever we do speak, and 
we must not prevaricate.** 

fFiU, in the first person »ngvilar and plural, intimates resolu- 
tion and promising ; in the second and third person, osiy foretells: 
as, " I will reward the good, and will punish the wiehed f* ^ We 
will remember benefits, and be gratefpl;** <^Thott wik, ti^ he 
^ will, repent of that folly ;'* " You or they wiH have' a (ieiiant 
walk.** 

ShaUy on the contrary, in the first pf^rvoUf (rimply foretells ; in 
•he second and third persons, promises, commands, or threatens : 
«», " I shall go abroad ;*' " Weahidl dine at home ;** ^ Thou shalt, 
«r you shall, inherit tiie land :*' " Ye shail do justioo, aad love 
mercy ;** ♦* They shail account for their miscondttot,** *the fol- 
loWhYg^sage is not translated according to the distinct arid 
proper meapmgsof the words. jiaii[ and wiU: ti Surely foednMa 
^mercj Mii^l leJfeiir me aU iha^Uyaof myOifo^aait iiiil 
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i^vrell iiJ the house of the I*<irtl ftn* ef«r ;" it oii^lit jo !»«•, " fTifi 
follow me," and "IiAaW dwell." — Ttie foreigner \« hokyUif it is »mj4. 
ftil into tlm Tbftmos,^nd cried out} *^ltciU lie drowiiHil, koKkd^ 
MaU help me ;^ made a sad misapplication of these niixiliaries. ' 
Tfaeae observatioiis respecting the Hn]>ort of the verl>s wiU and 
duMj must be Udderatood of explicative sentences; for when the 
is kiteffrof ative^ j<uil the reverse, for the moH part, 



fkea. placet th««t ^ UuM ge ; yen wiM go ;** exprem event only : 
bttty^ti^feii go?" importa iBtemlbn ; asd, *^fjUillI ge?^ rofbra 
t»*ew31ef another. But, «<He jftottgo," and «'«ft<i(^he go ?'' 
Wth jgifly witt$ eiqMSiiag «r relbvrifig te a eommafid. 

When tbe verib is put in the subjunctive nMH>d, the meaNing 
^tlpoM tPBPJaiiea Kkewiae underfoes some akeratiOB ; as the 
•amera witt readily perceive by aww etamplest ^HethaU pre^ 
eeedP* << If he altotf proceed ;'* *'¥ou«&iitfcon8ent,'"«Ifyou«JUi2f 
mrnrnwa** Theaa avziUariee are fsometimes interchanged, in the 
iadieativse and aabjunctive moods, to^onvey the same meaBing of 
tbaanxiliarsFc as, ** He fvIK not retrntv,** '^IfheaMittot tfatiim;^ 
«^Ha.aftdl a af t p elmn^ *^ *< If he t^lK not return." 

0iniH fNTHDariW denotes ioclinaiion of wIM ; and afcMiM, ohli- 
9«^n.K hot Ihey both vary their ia^iort, and are often used to 
' ^etnnt. 
mcnON Tfir. H^e Con/iigalian of M^gfO^ Vtfl9 

▲CTIVX. 

Vbrbs Active ^re called Regular, when thej form theii 
gaspeifect tense ti the mdicatiye mood, and their perfect 
participle, by adding to the verb eJ, or d only when tte verb 
ends in e «• as. 

Antmt Boptrfeot Ptor£ Partlote^ 

I flavour. I favoured. Faveuaao. 

. . I love. I loved. Loved. 

A R^idar Actire Verb is conjugated in the foUowing 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Irtstftt xcfirc* 
^ SinflOar. Plural. 

}. Itot«.« L We love. 

ft. 1*hou lovest. S. Year yen love. 

^ J'^^^**^^^} a They »ove. 

Imperfhd Tense. 
* Hurtl. 

ii X loi^. 1. We loved. 

S. Thou lavedat 2. Ye ar you loved, 

a He loired. a They loved. 

> ■'■ I I I " 1 I . '■ ■ J i I ■ p - ■ ■■.. iiyw»— Bi» 

' • ia ^ preseat and ioiperfeet teiiMs, we use a different form of the rerti, 
wh^ we Bisaa ta exprets enercr and poshhreiaeeb : as, ** I do lore: thou 4tel 
>n»{ hadsivloia^ I d6l tova; ttioudMiflove{ Iw dWiMS.* 
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Perfeet Ten»ei 
8tnfttlar. Plural. 

1, lb»yek¥cd* 1. WehaTekMd* 

9. Thou hmai Wycd.. S. Y« «r jm ka^e ktntcU 

8. He iMdh or has lored. 8. They have loted. 

Phiperfict T^H, 
Smgular. Plfral. 

1. I had^oved. 1. We had loved. 

«. Tboa ^Mbt kved. 9. Ye or VMrhad hwd 

S. He bad lav«d. S. The j bad Wv«d 

JVjI Future T«ii«e, 
Smgiilar. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love, 

%, Thou shale or wHt love* 3. Ye or jou shafl or mSi ham 
3. He flifi^ or wM lof^. 8. They StuM or w^ lot«,r 
Second Future Tentt, 

SingnUr. ^ Plval. 

1. I shaH have loved. 1. We shall have lor«d^ 

!L Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or jon will have loved 
8. He wit ha?e loved. 8. They will have lored. 

Those tenser are called simple tenses, which are ftvmedef fbm 
piine^l, wtHnrnt ar. auicUiary verb : as, *^ I love, I le'i^ed;'* nm 
oom^^ttnd tenses are sttch as eannotbe iorsied wMioiitan aux- 
iliary verb : as, " I have loved ; I had loved ; I ihaH or wM live; 
I may^ love ; f map be lot«! ; I mmf have been loted ;** k%, T" 
eompounds ar&, hdwever/ to be eoosidered m Mdy dMRo'^t ' 
of the a(ame verb. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me love.. 1. Let us love. 

a. Love, or love thoti, or S. Love, or love yc or yoD^or 

do tfeouiove. do ye love. 

8, Lct^m love. 8. Lot them love. 

PoTENTIAJL Moon. 

^ Preimt Tense* 

QimgBAmt Plwal. 

U I nay or e«n lave. 1. We may or ean lo««. 

9. Thou nayst or caitsilove. 3. Ye or jonsk may or ca& lev*. 

8. He mi^ or can love. 8. lliey may or can loro. 
hnperfed Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I mlrfit, could, would, or 1. We might, cotfM, WouM^ df 

shouM love. should love. 

S. Thou mightst, couldst, 3. Ye or you might, ^tJd,^W^^ 

wouldst, or shouldst love. or stotiM love. 

8. He might, could^ wouljJ, 8. They might^CouM, wotjli, •r 

or »hbi& lo>re. AvMlfif^ 
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Siiwalar PluraL 

1. 13 » <Mth»it« Iwe*. 1. We may «r e«i !»▼• tered. 
8. ThDulBay.WesMI hare , 2. Ye «r yw «•» * c«n hsT. 

loTed lo^cd* " 

a He may or can liave Wwd. a Th^ may er can hare lared. 
JPlMjief/ed 3>iMe. 

1. iW^'conW, iNmW, Pr ' 1. wT*^ wbuli, 6. 
should havft^lewd* should haw teVed. 

2. Thou mightst, couldat, ^ Yew you might, could,wouId, 
wouldsi, or shouldst have ^ should have loinwi. 

a IJ%. i^hw eo«M, would, a They oughw c^«W* lW)l|^l <* 
orsHo^ have lo^ed, should have love* 

SlTJ^UItCTIVB Mao]]^ 

IkagfA^^ > Plurat 

2. If thwkw. . i'\i y^^/^ ^^^ 

3;«h»lW- a If they Jove. _ 

^-The tttany^g titmoB of this mood, are, « geMM, ^Bilar 
to tho-conSpoiiSeni tensea of the Hidic»tive mood. »^ l>ag^ 

J[t fttaybe of Me to the schoJ^, to rewafl^ '^ ^^ij jOa^, that 
thftiirfi ool|?ihe coi^uiictiou t/ is j^KiseAto the verf), aay other 
eoniunction proper for the subjunctive mood, may, wuh equal 
propriety, be occasionally annexed. The instance given is sulti* 
cient to explain the subject : more would be tedious, and tend to 
•mharraas the learner* 

^iNflHITIVZ MOQD. 

PresefU, ' To love. Perfect, To hamloved. 

Partieiples. 
Present. Loving; Perfit^. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may be «oBju|f«ied differently, by adding its 
present or active partimple to the auxiliary verb to 66, ^tivongh 
all its moo^and te«se»j ao» mdlead of *' I teach, ik^n teaehest, 
he tMiehee,^ &6. ; vpe nay say, " I am teaching, thoa art teach- 
ing, he i» teechiiig," &«. : and iastead of « I teo^" &«• « I waa 
teaching,'' &c. and so on, through ajl the variations of the aux- 
iliary. This mode of conjugation, has, on particular occasions, 
fLpeeuliar pncq^iety ; and contributes to the harmopy and pre- 
cwion of the language. These forms of expression are adapted 
tQ Bar^c«^ar Aett^not to general habits, or a^ections of the i^d. 
They are vei'y frequently applied to neuter verbs ; a% " 1 am 
ilPMisipg J he is sleeping,''*' . . 

♦ As the participle, iant^««*k^«f coomgation, peiforras IkPOfiBee^ofv vwbs^ 
teMHE)v«U.the BModt and teases ; and as.it iinpUea the idea of tune, and gpvanw 
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Some grammarians apply, what Is called the coiyutidtve iefwi- 
nation, to the persons of the principal verb, and to Um auxiliarraai 
thiough all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. But this is cer^ 
tainly contrary to the practice of good writers. Johnson ap- 
plies this termination to the present and |>erfect teasfss only. 
Lowth restricts it entirely to the present tense; and Priestley 
confines it to the yiresent and imjierfect tenses. This difference 
of opinion amongst grammarians of such eminence, may liave 
contributed to (hat diversity of practice, so observable in the 
use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly 
desirable- It would materially assist both teacliers and learn* 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in our 
language. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; 
and conceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and that 
of the most correct and elegant writers, in limiting the eon- 
junctive termination of the principal verb, to the second and 
third person singular of the present tense* 

Grammarians have not only differed in o{>inion, respecting the 
extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but a few of Uiom 
have even doubted the existence of such a mood in the Eng- 
lish language. These writers assert, that the verb has no vari- 
ation from the indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the 
▼erb, gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at most, 
no better than it would have, if any other particle were joined 
^o it. To these observations it may be replied ; Ist. It is evident^ 
on inspection, that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tetme of 
Che principal verbs, the present and Imperfect tenses ef the veH> 
to be, and the second and third, persons, in both numbers, of the 
second future tense of all verbs ;^ require a variation from the 
forms which those tenses have in the indicative mood. So much 
difference In the form of the verb, would warrant a correspondent 
distinction of mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other 
languages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, both m 
tlie conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. IM. There 
appears to be as much propriety, in ^ving a eofijanotioii the 
power of assistinff to form the subjunctive mood, as there is ia 
allowing the particle to to have an effect in the formatioa of the 
infinitive mood.f 3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows 
the manner of being, doing, or suffering, which other pwrticlea 
cannot show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and nvodify it 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, '* If contingency const!- 

rtie objective caisc of nouns and pronouns, in the same nw»nii«r as verbs ^o : it 
It not manifest, that k i9 a specie? or form of the verb, and that H cannot be 
properly considered as a distinct part of speech ? ' 

%,* We think it has been proved, that the auxiliary is a constituent part of the 
verb to ivhich it relates : tJiat the principal and its auxiliary form butoae vei^ 
f Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the fi>lkiwing verb. 

ConjuBC^ons bave^onetiiBes a government of moods. Dr. Jjnak, 
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tutes the subjunctive mood, then h is the sense of a phrase, and 
net a conjunction, that detenninos tliis mood." But a littie re* 
flection will show, that the contingent sense lies in the meaning 
and force of the conjunction, expressed or understood. 

Tins subject maybe farther illustrated, by the following obsep> 
Tations. — Moods have a foundation in nature. They show what b 
certain ; what is possible ; what is conditional ; what is command- 
ed. Tliey express also other conceptions and volitions ; all signify- 
ing the manner of being, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend 
to obscure, rather than elucidate the subject, if the moods were 
^larticularly enumerated, grammarians have very properly given 
them such combinations and arrangements, as serve to explain 
the nature of this part of language, and to render the knowledge 
of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater number 
of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in different forms 
The Greek and Roman tongues denote them, by particular vari"* 
ations in the verb itself. This form, however, was the effect oi 
mgenuity and improvement : it is not essential to the nature ol 
the subject. The moods may be as effectually designated by a 
plurality of words, as by a change in the appearance of a single 
word ; because the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends 
accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well as the 
tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by the principal 
verb itself, and partly by the assistance which that verb derives 
from other words. For further observations, relative to tite 
views and sentiments here advanced, see pages 55! 5(3. 59, 60. 
77, 7S-139—M0. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called r^far, when they form their ^ 
perfect participle by the addition of d or ed, to the veril): 
as, from the verb " To love," is formed the passive, "I am 
loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect parti- 
ciple to the auxiliary to 6e, through all its changes of number, 
person, mood, and tense, in the following manner 
TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. ^ 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense, * 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved 1. We were loved. 

2 Tliou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 

*i Ho was loved. 3. They were loved. 
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Ptrfed Tense. 
Singular Plural. 

1* I have been loved. 1. We have been lored. 

3. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been loved. 
SL He hath or ^as been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

t. I haid been lofed. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or vou had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved. 
1, Thou shalt or wilt be loved. 2. Ye or you shall or will be loved 
S. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or will be loved. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been loved. 2. Ye or you will have been loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

I . Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

% Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do ye be 

be loved* loved. 

8. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

S. Thou mayst or canst be loved. 2. Ye or you may or can be loved. 
.3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

L I might, could, would, or L We might, could, would, of 
should be loved. should be loved. 

2. Thou migbtst, couldst, 2. Ye oryou might, could, would^ 
wouldst, or shouldst be loved, or should be loved. 

3L He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, o* 
or should be loved. should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Smgular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou raayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

3 He may or can have been a They may or ean have been 
loved* loved. 



Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular Plural. 

L I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been loved. should have been loved. 

9. Thou mightBt, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could,would 
wouldst, or shouldst have or should have been loved, 

been loved. 
9. He might, could, would, 3. Tliey might, could, would, o» 
or should have been loved. should have been loved. 
Subjunctive Mqod. 

Present Tense. 
Sii^ular. Plural. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

3. Jfthou.be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 8. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. . 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I were Ipved. I. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, similar la 
the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. See pages 
64| 73, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 
iNriNitivB Mooo. 
Present Tense. Perfect. 

To bo k>ved» To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved*^ 

When an auxiUary is joined to the participle of the prmc^l 
Terbjthe auxiliary goes through all the variations of person and 
number, and the participle itself continues invariably the same 
When there are two or more auxiliaries joined to the participle, 
the first of them only is varied £Lccording to person and number. 
The auxiliary must admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it pat- 
takes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, in many 
instances, of the passive form, retaining still the neuter sigqifi- 
cation : as, " I am arrived ;" " I was gone ;" " I am grown.* 
The auxiliary verb, amy ioas, in this case, precisely defines the 
time of the action or event, but does not change the nature of it ; 
the passive form still expressing, not properly a passion, but only 
a state Or eonditiou of being. 

SECTION IX. Observations on Passive Verbs» 
^me writers on grammar assert, that there are no patsivs 
Torbs in the TJagliMh language, because we have no verbs of thit 
kind with a peculiar termination, all of them being formed by tht 
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diUforefll teiiMwof the -auxiliary to he, jokied to the passiye parti- 
ciple of the verb. This is, however, to mistake the true nature 
m the English verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles of 
our awn tongue, but on those ef foreign languages. The con- 
jugation, or the variation, of the English verb, to answer all thb 
purposes of verbs, is accomplished by the means of auxiliaries ; 
and if it be alleged that we have no passive verbs, because we 
cannot exhibit them without having recourse to helping verbs, it 
may with equal truth be said, that wo have no perfed^jduptrftct^ 
arjuktre tente, in the indicative or subjunctive mood; smce 
these, as well as some other parts of the verb active, are formed 
by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an auxiliary 
U> conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the former, in the 
preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and the latter, 
in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, the perfect, plu- 
perfect, and future, of the subjunctive mood, and the perfect of 
the infinitive. The deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an 
auxiliary to conjugate several of their tenses. This statement 
abundantly proves that the conjugation of a verib in the learned 
languages does not consbt solely in varying the form of the 
originiu verb. It proves that these languages, like our own 
language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some* 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What the 
learaed languages require to be donot in some instances, the 
peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, in active 
verbs, principally, and in passive ones, universally. In short, 
the variation of the verb, in Greek and Latin, is generally ac- 
complished by prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb itself; 
in English, by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially different 
from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very powible to be 
mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and perplex others, by an 
undistinguishing attachment to the principles and arrangement 
of the Greek and Latin grammarians. Much of the confusion 
and perplexity, which we meet with in the writings of some 
Engush grammarians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and con- 
jugations, has arisen from the misapplication of names. We are 
apt to think, that the old names must always be attached to the 
identical forms and things to which they were anciently attached. 
But if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to 
the peculiar forms and nature of the things in our own language, 
we AiaW be clear and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, 
better able to represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish 
to inform. 

The observations which we have made under this head, and 
on the subject of the moods in another place, will not apply to 
the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require us to adopt 
names and divisiona similar to those of the Greek and Latin Ian 
gaages : fbr we should then have more cases than there are pr« 
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positions in connexion with the article and noun : and afhir all, it 
would be a useless, as well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since everjr 
English preposition points to, and governs, but one case, namely 
the objective ; wliich is. also true with respect to our governing 
verbs and participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
- form, through ail its moods and tenses, by means of auxiliaries, 
so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and regular 
display of it, and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground that 
the voices, mgods, and tenses, are admitted into the English tongue, 
in the forms for which we have contended, we should also admit 
the dual number, the paulo post future tense, the middle voice,, 
and all the moods and tenses, which are to be found in Greek and 
Latin* 3ut this objection, though urged with much reliance on 
its weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the moods, 
tenses, &c. which we have adopted, is suited to the idiom of our 
tongue ; and the principle, on which they are adopted, is extend 
ed as far as use and convenience require ; where is the impro- 
prietjr, in arresting our progress, and fixing our forms at the point 
of utility ? A principle may be warrantab)y adopted, and car- 
ried to a precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sup* 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not piu*siung it beyond 
tho line of use and propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear and just 
ideas ef the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenses, will apolo- 
gize- for the extent of the Author's remarks on these subfects, 
both here and elsewhere, and for his solicitude to simplify and 
explain them. — He thinks it has been proved, that the idiom of 
oiur tongue demands the arrangement he has gi^^en to the Eng- 
lish verb ; and that, though the learned languages, with respect 
to voices, moods, and tenses, are, in general, diflSsrently con- 
structed from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has adopted 
See pages 55, 56. 60, 61. 73, 74. 139 -140. 

SECTION X. Of Irregular Verbs. 

Irrbovlar verbs are those which do not form their im- 
perfect tense, and their perfect participle, by the addition of 
d or ed to the verb : as, 

Preteot 
I begin, 
Iknow, 

Irregular Verbs are of various sorts. 
1. ^cb as have tho present and imper^t tenses, and pacftet 
pankiple the same : as, 

fttOTt liufpciftct. Perfect Part 

Cost, cast, oest. 

?M« put, iilit. 



Imperfect 


Perfect Part 


I began, . 


begun. 


I knew. 


known. 
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2. Sttefa ift hftve Uw imperfect teMM, Mid perfect participle^ the 
eome: as, 

Present Imperfect Perieet Put. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, eeU, eold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfbct participle 
different: as, ' 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, ** feed, fed j 
leave, lei\ :'* others by the termination tn ; as, *^ fall, fell, faUen:** 
others by the termination £rA< ; as*" buy, bought ; teach, Uught,"&e. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre0UQied» 
be found both comprehensive and accurate. 
Present 
Abide, 
Ara, 
Arise, 
Awake, 

Bear, to bring farCkf 
Bear, to carry^ 
Beat, 
Begin, 
Bend, 
Bereave, 
Beseech, 
Bid, 
Bind, 
Bite, 
Bleed. 
Blow, 
Break, 
Breed, 
Bring, 
Build, 
Burst, 
Buy, 
Cast, 
Catch, 
Chide, 
Choose, 
Cleave, to Mliek or 

adhere^ 
Cleave, to split 
Cling, 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Coit. 



Imperfect 


P^r£ or Past. Part 


abode. 


abode. 


was. 


been. 


arose. 


arisen. 


awoke, a. 


awaked. 


bare. 


born. 


bore. 


borne. 


beat. 


beaten, beat. 


began, 


begun. 


bent, 


bent. 


bereft, a. 


bereft, R 


besought. 


besought. 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 


bound, 


bound. 


bit, .' 


bitten, bit. 


bled, 


bled. 


blew, 


blown. 


broke, 


broken 


bred, 


bred. 


brought, 


brought. 


built, 


built. 


burse. 


burst. 


bought, 


bought. 


cast. 


cast. 


caught, R. 
chid, 


caught, R. 
chiddeo, chid. 


chose. 


ohosea 


RXeULAR. 




dove, or cleft. 


oleft, cUvven. 


clung. 


clung. 


^clothed. 


clad. R. 


came, 


oomo. 


eoit, 


eoat. 
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PimBoiu 


unpsnbet. 


PNterPataPtar^. 


Crow, 


crew, a. 


crowed* 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept* 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to veniure, 


durst. 


dared. 


Dare, ic to dUtttetirc. 




Deal 


dealt, a. 


dealt, a* 


^gf 


dur, a. 


dug, a. 


Do, 


did. 


doQe. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive 


drove. 


driven* 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk* 


DweH, 


dwelt, a. 


dwelt, 9 


Eat, 


eat or ate. 


eaten* 


Pall, 


ftU, 


fallen* 


Feed, 


ftd, 


fed. 


Feel, 


fWt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fough 


Find, 


found. 


Ibun^ 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled* 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung* 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown 


Forget, 


forgot. 


IbrgoMba, fei got 


Forsake, 


Ibrsook, 


Ibnakeu* 


Freeze, 


ih>ze. 


firosen* 


Get, • 


fot, 


g«u« 


Gild, 


gilt, a. 


gllt,E. 


Gird, 


girt, a. 


girt, a* 


Give, 


gave. 


given* 


Go, 


went, 


gone* 


Grave, 


graved, ^ 


* , graven, a* 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 
Have, 


SZ' 


grown* 
had* 


Hang, 


hung, f 


hung, a* 


Hear^ 


heard. 


heard* 


Hew, 


hewed 


hewn, a. 


Hide, 
Hit, 


hid, 
hit, 


Jgaea.«d, 


Hold, 


held. 


hekL 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 
Knit, 


kept, 
knit, i 


k^a* 


Know, 


knew, 


known* 


Lade, 


laded 


laden* 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid* 


I^ead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left* 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent* 



• OoMmitneariyolMolMt. Iten o w p ouadybr g ^ l fi ig gtitt iagood m^ 
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Present 


Imptrfsct 


Perf. or Pait. Pait 


f^t, 


let. 


let. 


Lie., to^lte dou>n^ 


lay,. 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, s. 


Lo«e, 


lost, 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, . 


■ mown, R. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


pat, 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Rend, 


, rent. 


rent. 


Rid, 


*rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


rode, ridden.* 


Ring, 


rung, rah 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose. 


fissn. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


sawn, R. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


See, 


■aw. 


seen. 


Seek, 
SeU, 


s;?^ 


•ouffht. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Set. 


•et. 


set. 


Shake, 


flfaook. 


(rtiaken. 


Shape, 
Shave, 


shaped, 
shaved. 


shaped, sh&peiu 
riiaven, r. 


Shear, 


. riieared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, • 


shed. 1 


shine. 


shone, r 


shone, R. 


Show, 


showed. 


shown. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod, 


Shoot, 


skot. 


shot. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Sliut, 


shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung, sang. 


sung, 
sank. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


aiept. 


i^pt. 
sKdden. 


Slide, 


sKd, 


Sling, 
Slink, 


Blunfo . 
slunk. 


slung. 
sIunL 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit, M* sliitsd. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smittea. 


Sow, 


sowedi^ 


sown.R. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


' 


» MiHm if nearly obsolete. 
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PiBieiit 


Imperfect 




Peri: or Past. Part. 


Speed, 


sped. 




sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 




spent. 


SpiJl, 


spilt, E. 




spilt, a. 


Spin, 


spun. 




spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 




spit, spitten* 


SpUt, 


split, 




split. 


Spread, 


spread. 




spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 




stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 




stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 




stuck. 


Sting, 


stunff. 




stung. 
stunL 


Stink, 


stunk. 




Stride, 


strode or Btrid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 




struck or stricken 


String, 


strung. 




strung. 


StNve, 


strove. 




striven. 


Strow or strew, strewed or strewed 


J strown, strewed 
' I strewed. 


Swear, 


swore. 




sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet,R. 




8wet,k. 


Swel£. 


swelled. 




swollen, a. 


Swim, 


Bwiim, swam. 


•warn. 


Swing, 


■wung. 




swung. 


Take, 


took, 




. t^en. 


Teach, 


Uught, 




taught. w.^ 


Tear, 


tore, 




torn. ^ ^ 


Tell, 


told, 




told. ' 


Think, 


thought. 


m 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, a. 




thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 




thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 




thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 




trodden. 


Wax, . 


waxed. 




waxen, a. 


Wear, 


wore. 




worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 




woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 




wept. 


Win, 


won. 




won. 


Wind, 


wound, 




wound. 


Work, 


wrought. 




wrought or worked. 


Wring, 


wrung. 




wrung. 


Write, 


^ wrote, 




written. 


In the p 
conjugated 


^receding list, some 


of the verbs will be found to be 


regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those which 


admit of the regular form are 


marked with an a. There is s 


preference 


to be given to some of these, which custom and 


ludgment must determine. Those preterits and participles which 



* Spitten is nearly obsolete! 
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mre first mentioned tn the list, seem to Le most eUgible. The 
iyompiler has not insened such verbs as are irregular only In 
familiar writing or discourse, and which are improperly terrai* 
nated by t, instead of ed : as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &.c. These 
should be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions of ed into <, are unex- 
ceptionable : and others, the only established forms of expression : 
as crept, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, &.c. These allowable and 
necessary contractions must therefore be carefully distinguished 
by the learner, from those that are exceptionable. The words 
which are olisclete have also been omitted, that the learner might 
not be induced to mistake them for words in present use. Such 
are,wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, bounden, 
^&c.: and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat, brake, tare,ware, &c. 

SECTION XL 0/ DtfecHve Vtrha ; and qftke diffentU way$ m 
which verbs are conjugated. 

Defectivk verbs are those whicb are used only in 
gome of their moods and tenses. 

The principal of (hen are ihesc. 
Preient. Imperfect Pert or Paft. Part. 

Can, could, 

May, might, ' 

ShaU, should, —' 

Will, wottlcl, 

Must, must, — - 

Ought, ought, ■' 

— ' quoth, — —_ 

That the verbs mtut and ou^ have both a present and past 
signification, appears^ from tl^ following sentences : *< I must 
own that I am to blame;'' "He must have been mistaken f 
** Speaking things which they ought not ;" ^ These ought ye to 
have done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defective 
with respect to persons. These are denominated impersonal 
verbs. They are used only in the third person, because they 
refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to that person ; as, 
^ It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders.'' But as tho 
word impersonal implies a total absence of persons, it is impro- 
perly applied to those verbs which have a person : and hence it 
IS manifest, that there Is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in 
any language, as a sort of verbs really impersoiiaL 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, regular 

and irregular, sim{de aud compounded, taJcen together, is about 

4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective included, ia 

about 177.* 

Some grammarians hare thought that the English verbs, as well 



• Tbs whole number of wordi, in ths Itoiliih langosi^ it •h«»t Aiity 
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fts those of die Greek, Latin, French, and other lanffuages, might 
be classed into several conjugations ; and that the three different 
terminations of the participle might be the distinguiehing cha- 
racteristics. They have accordingly proposed three conjuga- 
tions ; namely, the first to consist of verbs, tite participtes of 
wliich end in ed or its contraction ( ; the second, of those ending 
in ght ; and the third of those in en. But as the verbs of the 
first co^iugation, would so greatly exceed in npmber those of 
liotli the others, as may be seen by the preceding account oi 
ibem ; and as those of the third conjugation are so various in 
^eir form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it 
seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to consider 
the first in si as the only regular form, and the other as deviations 
from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German gramnnarians. 
Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afiford in- 
struction to the learners, to be informed, more particularly than 
they have been, that difiTerent nations have made use of different 
contrivances for marking the tenses and moods of their verbs. 
The Greeks and Latins distinguish them, as well as the cases of 
their nouns, adjectives, and participles, by varying the termina- 
tion, or otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, these radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of 
the same kindred with its root. The modem tonguesf particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the mean- 
ing of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any considerable 
varieties of infiection. Thus, I do love, I did love, I have loved, I 
had loved, I $hcdl hve, have the same import with amo, amabcm, 
amavi, amtneram, amabo. It is obvious, that a language, like the 
Greek or Latin, which can thus comprehend in one word the 
neannig of two or three words, must have some advantages 
ever those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may not bemore perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, 
and consequently in harmony and energy, as weU as in con- 
ciseness, it may oe much more elegant. 

CHAPTER VII 
OF ADVERBS. 

An Adrerb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes to another adverb, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting it : as, " lie reads well ," 
" A (nt/y good man ;" " He writes verjf correctly.** 

Some adverbs are compared, thus, ''Soon, sooner, soon- 
est ;" •* often, oftener, oftenest" Those enfii^ in /y, are 
compared by more, and most : as, " Wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely.'* 

Adverba. seem originally to have been eoBtrived to express 
c o mp e nd io usly in one word, what must otherwise have reqiured 
•«^ or nuMre : as, * He acted wisely," for, be acted vvith wibdoni • 



** pmdeaiUE," Amp, ivltli pnid«nee ; ''H« did it ktre*'* ftrt M liid 
it in tbiB plftC9; "exceedingly/* for, toAgrMtdagitttt; ^ofteA 
and seldom/* for muny, and lor few time* ; ^ Teiy^^ fev, ui •• 
enainem degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language tb^t »% mm^ 
times used as acyeetivea, and sometimes aa adverbs r aa^ ** MlMna 
men than women were there ;*' or» " I am n»ore diligant tban 
he." In the former sentence wiort ij evidently an a4iee(i¥e, «ii4 
in the latter, an adverb. There are otliers that afs somaliDes 
used as substantives, and sometimes as adverba : am ** T«HiajF'# 
lesson is longer than yestarday's ;" here (a-doy and y$H$rdmf aw 
substantives, because they are words that make sense of tbaaa- 
selves, ami admit besides of a genitive case: but in the phvaas^ 
^ lie came home yesterday, and sets otK again to»day,*' they ava 
adverbs, of time i because they answer to the auestion uiftan 
The adverb mitch is used as all three : as, " Wbaiia mucb. is 
^iven, much is required;" " Much money has been expends^ f* 
** It is much better to go thap to stay.*' In the first of these 
sentences, mw^ is a substantive ; in the second, it is an adjee* 
tive ; and in the third, an adverh. In short, nothing hut tbs 
sense can determine w^t they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced t^ cenain 
classes, the chief of which are those of Number, Order, PlMt^i, 
Time, Quantity, Manfier or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, JNega- 
tion. Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of nuwJfer : as, " Once, twice, thrice^" &c. 

2. Of orier.* as, ''First, secondly, third]|y» (bar4)Iy» mbJ^ 
lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Of place : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, ai^ywbei<e» 
somiwher^, nowhere, hereiut whither, hither, thither, unward, 
^wnward, forward^ backward, whence, heooe, thence, wukhar* 
soever," &.C. 

4. Of Hm^ 

Of time prutrU: as, "Now, to-day," &c. 

Of timt ptkst i as, " Ahready, before, lately, yes^erdiyr, Jierrio* 
fore^ hitherto, long since, long ago,** &^ 

Oif time t9 cante ; as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereaAer, hence- 
forth, henceforward, by and hy^ instantly, presently, immedi- 
ately, straightways," &c 

Of time wdifinUe : as, " Ofl, often, oft-times, often-times, sooie- 
times, sooi^ seldom, daily, weekly, montlily, yearly, ih/i^M^ 
when, then, ever, never, again,'' &c^ 

5. Of^Man;%-- as, "fluch, little, su^ciently, bow inucb* 
bow. great, enough* abundantly," i^ 

6. Of .manner or quality: as, "Wisely, foolisWy, justly, un- 
justlyj q^icUly^ slowly ,"^&c. Adverbs of quality arje the most 
jHimerous kii^ ; and tfiey are generally formed by adding tb9 
terminaOiHi tjl to an ^^jective or participle, or changing le into 
ly : as, " Bad, badly ; clieerful, cheerfully ; able, ably ; admu^able, 
admirably." H - 
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7« WdihiU :BBf^ PmrhBp«, peradTeoture, possibly, perchanee.'* 

& Of t^ltrwHOUH: u, ^'Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtiesfl^ 
9&ruMff yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. OfnigaiioH : as, ** Nay, no, not, by no means, not at aU, in 
Bawise^ oce*- 
' 10. Oftnlerrojfoltan •* as, ^ How, why, wherefbre, whether,*^ &e. 

11. Of eompari§9n ? as, ^ More, most, better, best, worse, worst, 
Imb, least, v<ery, almost, little, alike," A^e. 

Bas l dea the aNtrerbs already mentioned, there are many which 
are^rmed by a combination ofaeveral of the prepositions with 
ifce a d v erbs of place, kertj t&ere, and where .* as, ** Hereof, thereof^ 
whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto ; horeby, thereby, whereby ; 
lierewith, therewitli, wherewith ; herein, therein, wherein , there- 
Ibre, (i. e. there-fbr,) whjsrefbre, (L e. where- for,) hereupon or 
hereon, thereupon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &e. Ex- 
eem i h ir ejkn , these are seldom used. 

In some instances the preposition suiTers no change, bat be 
comes an ad^rb merely by its application : as when we say, 
**ho rides mb&ui^ **he was near falling ;" "but do not afkr lay 
tiie Uame on me." 

There are' also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, 
and the letter m need instead of of, dn, &c.: as, "Aside, athirst, 
albot} ahead, asleep, alxmrd, ashore, abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

Thie words when and toftere, and all others of the same nature, 
such as, tokenee^ ukUher^ whenever^ wherever^ &c. may be properly 
called adverbial etMyunc^Rmt, because they participate the nature 
both of adverbs aiid conjunctions : of conjunctions, as they 
conjoin sentenc/Cs; of adverbs, as they denote the attributes 
elflrsr oi time or of place, 

it may be particularly observed with respect to the word Aere- 
Jbre^ that it is an adverb, when, without joining sentences, it only 
gives the sense o(^ for that reofen. When it gives that sense, 
and also^connects, it is a conjunction : as, " He is good,i^er^re 
he IS happy." The same observation may be extended to the 
wordi eensequefMfy ^ecordinfflp^ and the like. When these are 
subjoined to and, or ibined to t/^ atnet, &c they are adverbs, the 
eonhexion being made withoHt their help : when they appear 
Single, and unsupported by any other connective, they may be 
called conjunctions. 

' ^The hrquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necesnty there 
is Ibr aivt9hsefHmey whea verbs are provided with tentes^ to show 
that circumsunce. The answer is, though tenses may be suffi 
dent to denote ^e greater distinctions of time, yet, to denote 
them all by the tenses would be a perj^exity widiout end. What 
k variety ef forms must be |iven to the verb, to denote yefferctoy, 
io-da^ tO'nwrrmVffbrmerljf, lately, just now, now, tiiimecMfe^, pre- 
•»n%, soon, hereafter, &c. It was this consideration that made 
the adverbs of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 



Of 


into 


to 


witliin 


lor 


without 


by 


over 


with 


under 


in 


through 



at 


off 


near 


oneru|KMi 


U|» 


ainoiif 


clown 


after 


UiWre 


ahout 


behind 


again^l. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF PREBOSITmj>rS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one aiiother» 
and to show the relation between them. They are, bf 
the most part, put before nouns and pffonotint, aa, ^ He 
went from I-»ondon to York ;" " She n cAove di^ifte ;" 
" They are instnicted by him." 

The following is a liiit of the iMriuci{ia] |Nre|H>sitiofi8: 

above 

below 

between 

beneath 

from 

beyond 

Verbs are often com|M>unded of a verb and a ppa|ioaition r wm, 
to upliold, to invest, to overlook : and tliia eoinpoaMoa aawe * 
times gives a new sense to the verb; as, to undeiataiidr to witli*» 
draw, to fi>r;^v«. But ia Englisli, tha p re p oa itiaa ia HMea ftil* 
auently placed after tlie verb, and aapamtalgr frata it^ laka aa 
adverb, in which sttuatioB it ia not less apt to affect tbaaaoaa of 
it, and to give it a aew naeaninf ; and nnay atiH ba caaaidaiai aa 
belonging to the veib, and aa a part of it Aa,iaaffj<,ialatlaFaw; 
but to east up^ or to compute, an account, is quite a diflara nt tbia^ 
tfaua, to#itl on, to bear out, to |iva over, d^e. So that tba mean- 
ing of tba verb, and the ^x>pnety of tlM pbraae, d^iead en iIm 
inreposition subjoined. 

In the com)M>6itioa of many words, theve are certain ayHablea 
employed, which grammarians have called inaeparable pr epea l 
tiona: as, he, con, iats,^&c in bedeck, coi^oIb, mistake s bat aa 
they are not wenis of any kind, they eanaot |irepaffly ba caHad 
a species of preposition. 

One great use of prepoaitlana, in English, is, to exptaaa thole 
relations, which, hi some languages, are chieflymafked by oaiM^ 
or the different endings of nouns. See pase §9. Thaiieeaasitif 
and use of them will appear from the iblMWing exaaq»lea. If 
we aay, ^ he wiHea a pen,*' ^ they ran the river,'' ^ tbe tewav 
fell the Greeks,*' ^Lambeth is Westminster-abbey,'' tbora k 
observable, in each of tliese expressions, either a total waat of 
connexion, or such a connexion as produces fiilsehood or aon- 
aense : and it is evident, that befinre they eaa be tanwd inta 
sense, tlie vacam^y must be filled up by same eonnectiag ward s 
aa thus, ^ He writes wi^ a pen ;" ** they ran IsMNirdf the river ^' 
^the tower feH wpon the Oreeka;^' '^LanriioA to easr mgamsi 
Weatminster-alibey." We see by these maunees, how pr^iaaii* 
tiOns may be necessary to connect those words, which in tiMir 
aignification are not natundly fwmneeted. 

PreiMMitions, in their original and literal acceptation, Mmta 
baye deaofad relatioaf of place? bat they are now afted/farv^ 
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twdy to express .other relations. For example^ as they who ar« 
above have m several rea^iects the advantage of such as are behw^ 
prepositions expres^n^ high and low places are used for sufieri- 
ddly ftfld inferiority in general : as, *' He is cAove disguise f ** wo 
iMnns tmifsr « good master ;** ** be rules orer a willing people ;** 
*' ire sbauld de.noyiing htnttUh our oliaract^." 

The in^ortaace of the pref>osition8 will be further perceived 
by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession cr belonging, an effect or onsequencc, 
and other ihehttioTui connected with these : as, ** The house of 
my ^iend ;" that is, " the bouse belonging to my fHend ;" " He 
died dfa ferrer;" that is, " in coifsequence of a fever." 

7b, or unto, is opposed to from ; as, ** He rode ft*om Salisbury 
to Winchester." • 

For indieaten the cause or modve of any action or cireum- 
•tance, See. a% " He loves her for (that is, mi account of) her 
MBiabia qnaikieB>" 

JBf^ IB ipettorally i»ed with reference to the cause, agent, 
maaio, &c«s ma, «^Ue was killed iy a fiiU ;" that Is, ^a fall was 
Umi omm ai hm beiiig UIM ;" '<Tlu8 bouse was built &y him ;" 
llMit^i% Hb« was tftw biBklmr of it" 

Wiik daaotsiihe act of.mecea^Mmying, unitiiig, &e. : a% "We 
Mill M mkhfm f '** Tbey are oo good terms wUh each other.** 
!' - '■ .'In'ifc also aHiidea to the iBstrumeot car means ; as, " He was 
tn^mikmkmlBd.^ 

ii» r eia to a4g time, place, the state ov mamMt of beli^ or act* 
iii9,^ME.t ati « Me was born m (that is,duriDf) the year 1790;** 
^ He dwells in the city,*' ^ She lives »» afflaence.** 

MM ia vMd after v«rbs that imply motion of any kind i as, 
^iia reared rutf^the oountry ;** ** Copper is converted inlo brass." 

ffiAmf retates «• flometnuig eomprebended la any place or 
lime : ao, <^Tl»fy are tsctibm the houae ;" << tte began and teished 
his work wiUUn the limited time.** 

The sqfBficalion of wUhout Is opposite to that of wUhin : as, 
**libe elands wUhoui the gate :*' Bat it is more frequently of^fioj^ed 
t^isM; 8% ** You may go without me.** 

The iasport and force of the remalaing proportions will be 
taadily imdersteod, without a particular detaM of them. We 
sbaM, therefore, conclude this head with olwerving, that there is 
a peoaKitr propriety in distinguishing the use of the prepositions 
by and uM f which is observable in sentences like the folio winfr . 
«^iie waHni uM tLWioffhy moonligitt ;** ^ He was taken by stra- 
cagem,^and kiHed wUk a sword.'* Put the one preposltioa for 
tba ather, aad mif, ^he walks by a staff artfjb moonlight;** **he 
%ras $akeii wUh stratagein, and killed by a sword ;'* and it will 
app e ar, timt tbey dii^ in sigaifieation more tiian oiie« at itrsi 
yniwy wouki be apt to imagine. 

' Some of the prepositioiis have the appearance and eflbct ol 
aai^rnKtioaa; as, ^ *Afler their prisons were thrown open,** ^ec 
^.B^l^^mf <<TfaeyaMLdbhaa|atebepffepar«is9fSMi<tbeU 
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frieiMla arrived :'' but if the noon Umf, which is umimmmij be 
added, tbey will loee their coajuDctive fiuroi ; ai, ^ After (the 
time when] their prieoni},'* j^. 

The prepogitious u^ft^f bdhrt^ ahowBy henmlh, aad e e^ eral o eh e ig , 
somethnefl appear to be acfverlMi, and may he eo eoaeMmred t •% 
^ They had their reward toon iifUr;*' "* lie died »oc loiiff H/bre ^ 
^ He dweila above ;** but if the nosine Unu mndplmte be added, 
they will lose thear adverbial Ibrm ; aa, ** He died not Wof Ufhn 
ikai fme," &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 
OF COjYJUJWnOJfSL 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is cMefly used 
to connect s^iteoces; so as, out of two or more tenleAcea, 
to make but one. It sometimes connects onlj wonb. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, (he 
COPULATIVE and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to con- 
tinue a sentence, by expressing an additi«i, a aaraositioB, 
d, cause, &c. : as, " He and his brodier feside kk London;" 
" I will go if he will accompany me." " You are happy. *«• 
acMse you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to connect 
and continue the sentence, but also to express oppositioa 
of meaning in different decrees : as, '* 7)^^^ ho ^"^as fre- 
quently reproved, yet he did not reform ;" " They came with 
her, hu they went away without her." 

The followinff is a list of the principal Gonjunetioas. 

The Comilaiive. And, if, that, both, theii| since, lbr» beeailffi 
thererore, wherefore. 

The Di^ncb've. But, or, nor, «% than, lest» though* iiBlea% 
either, neither, yet, rutwithstan^nff. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunctton 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. ** I rest Aen 
open this argument >** titen is Ciere a conjunction: in the follow- 
inff phrase, it is an adverb ; ** He arrived ffcen, and not before.** 
** 1 submitted ; for it was vain to resist :^' in this sentence, for im 
a conjunction ; in the next, it is a preposition: ^He contended 
f9r victory only." In the first of the following sentences, sinct 
w a conjunction | in the second, it is a preposition ; and m the 
Mrd, an adverb : ^ Since we must part, let us do it peaceal^y :" 
**I have not seen him nnce t^,U time:** *Our friendship Qow 
meneed km^ iinee/* 

Relative {ironouns as well as conjunctions, serve to eonneet 
MMenees: as, «" Blessed is the man u^ feareth the Lord, tmd 
kei^th his commandments.*' 

A itiiative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun ana 
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M cMMMetlrftw Nay, tke imioii bj relatives Is ratlmi efotfer, th n 
Mimi kf nere ^onjoBotiaiM. The latter may iarm tiro or more 
sentences into one ; but, by the former, several sentenres may 
iaearporaie ia oae wnd the same dauH of a sentence. Thus, 
* hott Bsssi a maa, tmd he is called Peter," is a sentencis con- 
m *i*ng of two distinct clauses, united by the cofralative and : hut, 
^ dM» man tsftom thoif seest Is called Peter," is a sentence of one 
ctauie, aad not less oamprehensive than the ofher. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they appear tc 
nnite only words ; as in the IbUowing instances : " Duty and in- 
terest forbid vicioufi indulfences V* ''Wisdom or folly governs 
us." Each of these forms of expression contains two sentences, 
iMHliehr; ^Duty fbrbids vicious mdulfences ; interest forbidd vi- 
ciottawhilf enecs ;" ^ Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though die coiijuRCtion is oommonly used to connect sen- 
(eaces jtogetber, yet, on some occasions, it merely connects 
words, not sentences ; as, ^^ The king and queen are an amiabla 
pair ;" wliere the affirmation cannot refer to each ; it being absurd 
to say, that the king or the queen only is an amiable pair. So in 
ftha iasliinces, *< two and two are four:" '^tbe fifth and sixth 
▼oUiiea witt ownplcte tba set of books." Prepositiona also, as 
Uefore obaerved, connect words ; but they do k to show the ref- 
lation which the connected words have to each other: conjunct 
tions, when they unite words only, are designed to show the re« 
lations, Which those words, so united, have to other parts of th^ 
sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases ap* 
|iropriat^ to the coupling of sentences, that are never employed 
in joining the members of a sentence ; so there are several coa* 
Junctions appropriated to the latter us^ which are never employed 
m the former; and some that are equally adapted to both those pur- 
poiiM: as, againyJSiriher^ besides, &c. of the first kind ; i&an, kst^ 
unless, ihqi,.so that, &c. of the second ; and hut^ and, for^ ik€rt^ 
,^^, fee. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
pecuHar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a subject which 
w31, doubtless, give pleasure to the mgenious student, and ex* 
pand bis views of the importance of his grammatical studies. 

^Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctiona 
The former make speech more concise ; the latter make It mora 
explicit. Relatives comprehend the meaning of a pronoun and 
conjunction copulative: conjunctions, while they exmpU s^* 
tence^y may also express opposition, inferonca, and many otheff 
relations and dcpende^<^s. , 

^Tffi inen beg£ui to thuik in a train, and to e^y their reasoo^* 
Sngi to a con^d^rable length. It is not probable that they would 
miJte much use of conjunctions, or of any other connectiv^ib 
Ignorant pbople, and children, generally speak in short and aeptp 
r^te seniimeQs. The fuipae thing is true of barh^oua natV>lli < 
end heiiea uneidtivated'lilnguageis are nt>t well supf^ed witb 
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connecflng partlden. The Greeks wore the fresitett reaionen 
that ever appeared la the world ; and their language, aeeording* 
Ijf abounds more than any other in couneetiTes. 

Conjunctions are^ot equally nccesaary in all sorts of writing. 
In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase Is reqairtd, aiul 
•very appearance of formality avoiiied, many of tfoeM w«uld 
have a bad effect. In passionate liCnguage too; it may be proper 
to omit them : because it is the nature of violent passion, to speak 
rath«ir in disjointed sentenoes, than in the wi^y of in^miee and 
argument. Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, 
nave few connectives ; because they instmet, not by rwwoiiing, 
l>ut in detached observations. And narrative will sometfaiiee«p- 
pear very graceful, when the cirewiisianees are plmlv tokl, with 
•carcel^ ^ny other coi^unction thau thf simple copulative mnd : 
which IS frequently the case in the historieal parts of BeHpture. 
. Wheu narration is full of images or events, tiie omiseien af eon- 
nectives may, by crowding the principal words upon aae aaotfaer, 
give a sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so beigbtea the 
riracily of descriptioa. But when facts a«>e to be traced down 
through their consequences, or upwards to their causes ; when 
the complicated designs of mankind are to be hiid open, or eoa- 
jeetures olTered concerning them; when tba bisteirian argues 
aitker lor the elucidatioa of truth, «r In order to state the pleas 
#nd principles of conteadiBg parties; there will ba eeeasioo for 
avery species of connective, aa much as ui pJiiloaopby itself In 
lact, It is in argument, investigation, and scieaoe, that this part 
of speech Is peculiarly and indispensably necessary,'* 

CHAPTER X, 

OF vrrEiUECTJOjsrs. 

Interjections are words thrown m betweea the parti ei 
a fleoteAce, io express the passions or einotion9 of the speak- 
er : as, *' Oh I I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear fiMr 
life ;*' « O virtue ! how amiable tijou art !" 

The English Inter.iections, as well as those of other laogvafM^ 
are comprised within a small compass. Tbey are of dlietent 
torts, according to the differenl passians wbieh they serve to ea 




of aversion or £sgvs|,yb4/>ls/ imm^/ of aeaU eftbe attea^n, 
of requestliig silenDe, kutk I hi^ i of sahi t »« 



lot h€hM! hark! Q^mm 

tion, ti^^osie / kail! aUkaU ! Besides these, sevesml adiefs, flra* 
qoent intbe laoMthsof the asaklnide, miyfat baan um er a ^e d ; but, 
In a grammar cf a ciOyvated^league, it is '•^'■•^'••[JIJV *?.2??i 
tjate on such expressi<ms of passion, as are scarcefy wartky of 
Wni ranked aiiwictiwkraaohw^f •rtffieial lMf«NI^^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF DERirATIO,y» 
SECTION I. Of ike variouM ways in which words art derived 
. from one another, 
HAVING treated of the diflbrent sorts of words, and their va- 
rious modifiOfitions, which is the first part of Etymology, it is now 
proper to exx>laiti the methods by which one word is derived fironi 
another. 

. Word« are derived from one another m various ways ; tu. 
]. Substantives are derived fi^ra verbs. 
9^ Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and some 
ftimas from adverbs. 
8. Adjectives are derhr^frbm suY>8tantives. 

4. Bubstamivecr are derived from adjectives'. 

5. Adverbs'are derived fVom adjectives. 

1. Sobeundves are derived from verbs: as, from •* to love,** 
conies "lover {" from "to visit, visiter ;'* from "to survive, sur* 
viver ;'■ &c. 

In tiM following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
determiBa whether the verb was deduced fVom the noun, or the 
noun from the verb, viz. " Love, to love ; bate, to hate ; fear, to 
iear ; slea]),xo sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act," &e. 

3. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and some- 
times fironi adverbs : as, from the mibetantive sidt, comes" to salt ;** 
from the adjaetive tminti, " Co warm ;" and from the adv«rbybi- 
ward, **^to forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthen 
ing the vowel, or softening the consonant^ as, fVom "grass, to 
graze :" sometimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen f 
especially to adjectives ; ts, from " short, to shorten ; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the following 
maaner: Ac^ettves denothig plenty are derived from substan* 
tives, by adding j( ; as, from " Health, healthy ; wealth, wealthy , 
might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing ia ma^ 
are derived from substantives by adding en : as, from " Oak, 
odbea; wood, wooden; wool, woolen," &c. 

Adjectives denothig abundance are derived from substantives, 
l>y adding ful : as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitful,"&c. 

Adjeetives denotkigf^ty, but with some kind of diminution, 
are <briv«d from siribstantives, by adding some : as, ttom ** Light, 
hghtsome; trouble, troublesome; toil, toilsome," &c 
, A4iectives denoting want, are derived fW>m substantives, by 
9Mm§ lets : as, from '^ Worth, worthless ;" from " care, careless ; 
JQ^, joyless," &e« 

A^ec^M denoting l&eness are derived (h>m sutwtantives, by 
adding ly^ em^ from "Man, manly; earth, earthly; coturt, 
«eurt^,"&c. 

Some adjectives am denved ikom other adjeetives, or fit^m 
-substantives, by adding i$h to them ; which termiimtloili VlM^n 
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ftd^hd to a^jeeflres, jmportBfliminutioii, or lemeningtbe.qvslfty : 
asy ** White, whitish ;" i. e. somewliat white. When aikM to 
•ubetantives, it signifies similitude or tendency to aehanteter : ai, 
^ child, childish ; thief, thievish.'' 

Sdme adjectives are formed fh>m substmntives or verbt^ by 
adding the termination abk ; and those adjectives Mf>i4r eda- 
city : as, ** Answer, answerable ; to change, changeimle.'* 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometknas by 
adding the termination ne§s : as^ ^ White, whiteness ; swift, 
awifti^ss:'* sometimes by adding tkor tj and making a tmal 
change in some of the letters: as, ^ Long, length ; high, height.* 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived fVom adjectives, by adding 
Ijf, or changing U into /y, and denote the same quality as ^e 
adjectives from which they are derived: aa, from ^baae,** 
eomes "basely f» from ••skmr, slowly )" from «aWe, ably.** 

There are so many other ways of derivfaig words mm ona 
another, that it would be extremely difficult, wd neariy impoari- 
We, to enumerate them. The primitive words of any languaga 
are very few ; the derivatives form much the greater miniber. 
A few more instances only can be given bare. 

Some subetantivea are derived fifom other au b ataat ivaa^ by 
addlttg th^ temdnationfl ko^d or fteod, Mp^ try, wUkt ncft, lisai, 
joM, sMMt, and mge. 

Substantives ending in hood or hemd, are snch aa sigii^ tUm^ 
racter or qualitiea: aa, *< Manbood, knighthood, ^Jmmoodf^ Im^ 

Substantives ending in ihip^ are those that signify office, em- 
ployment, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, stawardahip, part • 
nership,'' d&c. Some substantives in M^, are derivad flmn ad- 
jectives: as, "Hard, hardship,'' &e. 

Sulxrtantives which end in ery, signify action or habit: as^ 
* Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives of this sort 
come from adjectives ; as, "Brave, brarenr," 4m. 

Substantives ending in wiek^ rtd^, and aoai, denote domlnioB,^ 
iurisdfction, or condition : as, " Bailiwick, bidioprick, kingdooi^ 
dukodom, freedom," &c. 

Substantives wliich end in tdn, are those that signify profession , 
as, "Physician, musician," &c. Those that end m sieiil and mge^ 
come generally from the French, and commonly signify the act 
or habit: as, "Commandment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in aril, are derivad ilrom verba or 
adjectives, and denote character or habit : aa, " Druids, dmakard ; 
dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the ferra of dimmntives ; bat ^Msa 
are not many. They are formed by adding the terminations^ 
Jfctn, Hng^ ing-, oek, dr^ind the like : as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goose, 
goring ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock $ cock, cockerel," ^c 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing EngMsh 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lanffuages. 
most be omitted, as the English scholar is not supposed to ba 
acquainted with these languages. . The best English dletioBI^ 
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ries will, lioweirer,^ furuisb «onne information tm thkt head, t* 
those who are desirous of obtaining it. The learned Homo 
Tooke, in his " Diversions of Piirley/' has given an ingenioud 
account of the derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, 
conjunction's, and {^'epositions* 

It is highly prol>able that the system of this acute grammarian, 
is founded m truth ; and that adverbs, prepositions, and cod- 
junctions^ are corru])tions or abbreviations of other parts of 
speech. But as many Af them are derived from obsolete words 
in o^ur own language, or frem. words in kindred languages, the rad- 
ical mining of which is, therefore, either obscure, or generally 
unknown ; as the system, of this very able etymologist is not 
universally admitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever 
may bave l^een their origin, the words in question appear lo bave 
acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems proper to 
consider tbeiXMLa such,, in an elementary treatise of grammar . 
especially a^ this plan coincides with that, by which other Ian- 
ffuages must l»e taught ; and will render the study of them lew 
intricata. It is of small moment, by what names and classifica- 
tion we distinguish these words, provided their meaning and 
vum ace well.understood. A philosophical consideration of the 
subject may, with |[reat propriety, be entered upon by the gram- 
matical student, when his knowledge and judgment hecomo^m^r^ 
uniirQ^^ . 

SECTION It .f iketch of the steps, hy icUch the Enzlish Lan- 
guc^e has risen to its present stqU of rejinement. 

BcroRs we conclude the subject of derivation, it will probik* 
biy bo gratifying to the curious scholar, to be informed of iotye 
nftrtiqulacB ^specting the origin of the EiurlL$h language and 
^e various nations to which it is indebtefl for the copiousnesB^ 
elegance, and refinement, which it has now attained. 

^ When Ihe ancient Britons were so harassed and of^^remed 
by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the Scots and 
Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, they sent an em* 
basaj (f^bout ^he middle of the £flh C0ntury ) to the Saxons, a 
warlike people inhabiting the north of Germany, with solicita- 
tions for speedy relief. The Saxons accordingly came over to 
Britain, and were successful in repelling the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts; but seeing the weak and defenceless state o 
the Ih-itons, they resolved to lake advantage of it ; and at length 
established themselves in the greater part of South-Britain, after 
l^ing^ dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

'< From these barbarians, who founded several petty kingdoms 
in tliis island, and introduced their own laws, language, ami 
manners, is derived the groundwork of the English language % 
which, e^en in its present state of cultivation, and notwithsund- 
* ii^ the successive augmentations and improvements, which i| 
t«as received through various channels^ di^lays verj conspieii* 
tm traces of itp Sa^^on original. 
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**Tbe Saxons did not iopg^ remain in quiet possession of tli« 
kingdom ; for before the mlddte of the ninth century, the Danes 
a hardy and adventurpi^ , natioii, wf\^ hod long infested the 
northern seas with their piracies, began to ravage the £n|[li8h 
coAsta. Ilieir first atteitipte weM) in paaeral^ Mtsaded with 
such success, that tliey were encauraged ta a. reoewml ^ tb^ 
ravages ; till, at length, in the beginning of the eleventh ceiituryi 
they made themselves makers oT the greater part of England. 

^Though the period, during which these invaders occupied 
the £Ui|^ii»b^nFeoe, was very shert, not greatly exeo od ilig Milf a 
century, it is highly probable that some cbaage-wtte iBlw»dtoed 
by them into the language spoken by those, whom they ktd 
subthied : but this change cannot be supposed to have been very 
considerable, as the Danish and Saxon languages arose from one 
rommon source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

**The next oont|uerors of this kingdom, ^(ler tlie Danes, Wfnet 
the Normans, who, in the year 10^ introduced their leader 
William to the possession of the English tbrone. Thim pyhia e^ 
soon ^fler his accession, endeavoured to bring his own lafuage 
ijihe Norman-French) into use among his new subjeets ; but ms 
efforts were not very suoees^ul, as the Saxons ensertaimed a 
ffreat antiimthy tathese baughty foreigners. la preceesof tiine» 
however, many Norman words and i^raees were incerflorajled 
intc the Saxon laqguage : but its general form and oeaetnietbn 
8tUl remained the same.' 

^ From the Ilonquest to the Reformation, the langiiege «ea 
daued to receive ooeasioiial aeeesmons ef foreigii worde, tilt it 
acquired sueli a degree Qf iiM>piQusnees an4 stren^, aa,to readnr 
it susceptible of that polish, which it has received from writen 
of taste a«id genius, in the last and present eentoriee.^ Duiing 
this period, the feamed have em'iched it with ma»y sigiiifieaAl 
expressions, <h'awn from the treasoree of Greek and Roman 
literature; the if^enious and the fashionahle have in^^ortedoe« 
casaoaal supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, and German word% 
gleaned during their foreign excursions ; and the connexione 
which we maintain, through the medium of fovemmeDt Und 
commerce, with many remote nations, have made some addi> 
lions to our native vocabulary. 

<* In this macmer did the ancient language of the Anglo-Saxens 
proceed, through the various etages of iimovation. Mid the several 
gradations of refinement, to the formation of the preieni Bnf* 
lish toBgee." 

See the TtcelfVi Chapter of the Octavo Grammar, 
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PART III. 

T»B third part ef GraimiMir is Syittax, which trentfl of 
4ie agr e emen t aitd constrnction of words in a seutencc. 

A sentence is an assembh^e of words, forming a com 
fkie sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and comfound. 

A simple sentence has in it bitt one suligcct, and one 
finite* verb : as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, ** Life is short, and art is 
kMig." " Idleness prodtices want, vice, and misery." 

AssentenceqthsmselYes nre divided into simple ami compound, 
sa llie meiMlien of seiiteiKfes may be diyided like wise htto stm^ile 
«mI comiMmml memtiers : for whole eentences, whether simjrfe 
or e«inpeufided, moy become members of other sentences, by 
means of some ad^titional connexion ; as in the fbllowiiig exam* 
Ills: ^Th9 ox knowoth his owner, and tlie ass his master's 
erili; but Israel doth not know, my people. do not consider.** 
This aanteoee consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which areproj^erly 



There are three sorts of mniple sentences; tlie ex^teo/tve, or 
explaining ; tl»6 tttler i nyfl rfis c , or asking ; the tsiperattve, or com- 
manding. 

An ex|dieafive sentence is when a thinjr is salil to be or not to 
be, to da or net to do, to suiSer or not snmr, in a direct manner : 
as, ^ I. am ; thou writost ; Thomas is loved.*' ff the sentence be 
negative, the aiKerb n^i is |>lacefl after the auxi^ry, or after ^e 
vero itself when it has no auxiliary : as, ** 1 did not touch him f* 
ar, « I touched him not." ^ 

in an interregailve sentence, or when a question is asked, the 
nominative case follows the |irlnetpal verb or tbe auxHiary : as, 
•* Was It he ?** " Did Alexander conquer the Persians ?•• 

In an imperative semence, when a thing is commanded to be, 
to 4a, to aimer, or not, the nominative ease Hkewise IbHows the 
vofb or tlie auxiliary: as,**Oo, thou tmilorP ^ Bo thou go:* 
*^ Haste ye away :** unless the verb let be used ; as, <* Let us ba 
gone.*' 

A phrase is two or more words rightlj put togettier. 
making sometimes part of a sentence, ai^ sometimes 
a whole sentence. 

, • JKmte verbs are those to which numl^er and peison appertain. Veriie in the 
9i^fimiti94 niood have ao respect to iHuuber or person. 



'7910' pMMijpal jparl^#f ft luiqple tentence are, the ^^jbject, 
#)• iftribsle, and the ob}^. 

'The subject i| tjie tj^u^ i^U^y. V^^kw ^^ ^ attpbiOe 
IS ftle ^lig er action affirmed «r detiied of it ; aadr^r^db- 
l^|t^tbcktbwg afii««e^ 

fore the verb or attribaie ; attt the wori or pbtasc^ &iMiiiig 
the^Mec^t, ftlbirs the verb ; as, " A wise iaaj|gi>v<wm hm 
pftssKms.* Ifere, aiQiMiMp^ia <ibi mbj— t; g t wmmf Iheat 
tribuiia, -(»r ttMBf^aiUmMl; wnd ^ip /wmd wi, <h» ol >| g fc 
S>a(ax piku^plty eomnits of two pafte» €^cioHF^^<!fe 

Goncort h ihe^gfe^ment which on£ word has with 
Moth^, ija gea4or, muiAer.xasc, ^tr^ ewon. . 

GoYcraineiit isitiat p#werwlM«h oftefflHTt^^p^eelr tan 
av<»r aood)^, in dtfeetmg its jnood, t^nse, or cawe. 

To produce A^ a^j^^oetitent and rl^t ittsposiSpn 6T wor^ 

bf cai^fiif^^i^ied. v 

RULE I. 

and pert4 :^ f^ "^V**;" " iW art ii^misd.;^' "Itb* 

The foMowmg are a fbw imtanoes of the tJolaliiNiL «rMt r^, 
•" Wht^mmMtB 0iM%fM^m^ WUcn our pnA!Me^ islflul^r ^whitt 

" iktm iMpt^l^^Wtf liwiji ■iifipun ilniii # »ii S »P Itoifwlfuji'i than 
om :" « "feara intre more.* •• I have coMidarai wliat lra4rtf4>aMi 
■M^M liMk aiaiiN» Hii a au wi W i ^ny ^** whrft 4ltto1ie^ md.'* 
«< IC thM»««4Mb»lMMif, ll»a-«eiiipaM^ wmAM."* 

H 7Jio« WVrliK)»tee-been ^dii6 J^ •* Aon tetfR.** ""Vlib^A 
tlia»«aiitei4lr^i«iHt]r£irlli« eawier, 'fflamnajr aad sbouttdd 

fl^MW ara ftM'naariWuili n a a aa it ;*»"<» bwn."^- "^ A eMfiMrmky of 
iniltMtfMiaMd qm »iii m mfif % te mibr mtitamfii^^^^pw^ 
^$^..^A vitAtvfooe ^a9wm§B ^^mm b^eir eis i ^ f ^ np^n mf 
^Jm inmmJ*' «fy ywny mi Hrtaa e a a g inufcu KapfiHrtiaa oTinaii t* 



*^m»mtim^ Hga'tjuia |w<i € i a |wa ai« M%$okiad a aomoua ialiM:- 
^n ofjral«»aMliM«fMt'* <^«imtfbfOlki«d.^ 

*1. The iafiBiiiiia .^n^ad, or pave o# a aeiyrMi<ee,M smo^l^iiea 
npaaatia aaw laa rty a oaaa^ tlia Yob: as.«<To see th<( ami it 
■iaataaty' ^»i W«MHl % taba »i«»y i**^ A^ft;e to etcA 
StWra aatamifof n4 vkiaaia eofl^tneMlablar ^rrfiat wkrm 
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(Maes tbould accttWrftte ck« fr^wiii •f the Iwi— >>«^ a»«] 
rten Its duration, it very reaao^ubla to l/eIief«f*-^T» 1^ 
iperate in eating and dciiiking, to U3e e^erwe to ^ 'O^n 
^AmI te preserte ttie thihD free Dr<^n tunuiHuous envQtio|i|^«re 

Every verb^exc«p(l»t1i»4iiilMlthr«^Yii<4ody.«r'lli#pai€e^1k9 
Ut to hmv^ « BQiBii| a t<ii »fBf» eittaBg atipw ili *nr l«yiiad : ai^ 
wrafce ; arise ;'' thai js^** 4^*a^ ye ^ wri^eyc^** 
\re Shalt heYe'add some examples of iii*cc|ira<^i Im tb^ waee 
vef>b wkllotit its itonriuative case. ^* As U bats pleated bim 
>k g ee< l i iaifl. to f^e yetrsaf^ d^iVeraiice, andli^tb pieserved 
in ^ 9PHtt deofer,*' Smsi !%« v^Mr«« htOkpftw^eiy'^ has here 
QOiuiiSU^e M5«».£iKilOMMet beygey-^rty su pplM byt^ pre- 
ing word, ** Atm," which is in the objective case, h: eiifht to 
" and as he haOi prtfeifitd you j*' or ratheiv ** *n# <« ^tstrve 
t" *lf itie calm in whic)i he was born, arid lasted so Ipog 
1 continued ;" •••mil %^Mck •iosted,**^ife«r, * f heiie we have ex- 
;tA^4#ei»uan luttoMan ef iHidoubtfKl creflit, atfd Sfethls Bame 
t were |icactised«*' Siie.; "iMid ihey ere the satne.*^ ** A mail 
ose inebriations led ^tn to be corrupt, and liad gteetnabitkiefl 
Tianag^ ftrfe business:" "oikI who had," &c. ** A c]oud g«r 
pieg &tbe nerthi "wmc^ \r^ b^Ve lielped to |*ai^, and pia^ 
ckly break in a storm ujion our beade;^'^il(id ufncK may 
Bkly." ' . 

; Every noroiuatlye caae^ except the case abtQlw^ a irf^ ii lie n 
addi^esa is made to ia person} should belong te some, vefb 
ler ea piatoe c^'dir impned: as, ^Wbo wrdte thb book?^ 
imes r that is, ^ James wrote it." ** To whom tbus Adatn,*^ 
t.i»^."«pofc«4' .. . --.>^ < - 
)tne 9r tm ijmimesof the iin f p M>a » nie^ tiie.«eikiilM(Bre 
^ witboH-t aoK i^rbyex j K po aa e d ^«.i»plMrte«iiiWer k, m/f 
bxx&sM^p lUnatci^ iheMnafMbjiaas^ tbi^ pi^t^fay tfe 
ration. * * . -. - ^ 

^Au:4 r^g U,bad^bee»4tfcpar»nJ^m niigiflMirtlmi uritw 
ild ba^ -waajied^MLirat do>.l pf ^t ifieea^ ^MMriUrti^be^ii 
red up to bun.*' ^Tbe^riuu^uuiiisbaretlte'MMeihFe eike 
he vefb ** obsecvM;^' ^nd^vihi^ ttik^ ieleft b|&ki^ ^ iiett»- 
ive cane wkhdii44IW «iUE4ii^leKy;iilg ii» f^'m^rm^i^aama* 
I,. tUoM^ umiroper^ 18 very erimiweai^ It joiifht Ve lie^ *< ^tibtf 

had D^ ttbfei^^ed," A:^ ^' Jie«» t k a u gfa ii^ bee gi e et im^ 
y of thoughts, j^nd a^i fi:^|Niit-wfaiekeilierB at wefti sCS hWneelf 
ht i^my^ profit a^ detigfalnjfel they areeiMrithui M ewn 
i$t.'' In thi| someneer ^ nQmiBatijre eieii aieBfds skme mad 



oiinected with any. veffb,,eUlier exf) 

uid be*. ". T%«}(f 4»i3si0fi baa giceal vw»fi^" 4uu < 

'When a vej^b cornea betweffi twe aomia, ^^ler ef whicb 

f be undersioiid «• th^aiibjeot ^ tbe «fi«uiesieiH h H^agMMtee 

^ either ot'tlrain f buvsoiAe rs^pacd mual be ^d te ^Hit mieii 

lore n&tHcaUy the subject of k, as also ^m- that wfaidi etanj^ 

ttetiies w gb ;4 Mi ; » lliWi Wii i < l»^0l>Mij i tfi <Hti»^ 



Rule i.] ^VNTAX. W 

gr— t eOTwi cf- ih« l#iir»tat« of Mhmvv i9er« iNr r ti t f aimi put 

but M piM b^ore a paKieiyle^ hidep4»nfle«Kly orr ihermd of tha 
Mma«ecy k k oaUed fli€ case abaolwca : a«, ^Shame b«tng tail, 
all vWum is iaat ^' ^ TImm havinif Itean dtstftMsatl long agia, dMra 
ia«o ocoaMoi» to raaiKiM} kw** 

Aa Ml tlM Mae of the casa abaalnte, tiM aasa 4a, m fiitg4irfi, 
alwaya tlia naiaiattiTai tha /alk>vHnf ax«nri|>)e y a w 'tf woo ua, Hi 
nnakjiig k tka o^iac^vev -^ lik»li>inon ^mm of tMa mMI ; amf I 
hava no doabt Ha mmim aa- wiaa ^r«I ti*ua proverbs, af aiiy bocly 
baa dene mmem ;Jkm ooly cmcepiad, wbo-was a imfch gre«ier anil 
wiser man than Boi^tiamnJ* h sboitid be, *Hte t^nkf ei^aepicid:^ 

The nominative case is cominonly placed before tlia verh ; hM 
aometbnaa H is put after Che verb, if it is a simple tense ; ana 
be>tweaii»ib«9«iixi^M7, and'HM verb or participle, if a eothpooml 
tenaa: 10$ * ^ 

let, Wban a. iiMptiira it a ai i td >' # Maiajwimd fhwa, •v^ a wMi 

*iaidtiwii;'%"Mafie 



Apu be h^^Mff J ^^"f 5ve y^ '^"l^f - - - -, - 

^'^, Wim a aaj^iilition id made wiQiont t}|e ooi)|ttncUon \fjf 

aa, •• Were it not for tbis ;" •* Had I been there.'* * '^'' 

.^ Wlwi^ vwrbasulir Is Maad ; aa, <^en a < md d ktf ayp a a reit 

:4tb, Wliaa Aa». vlarb^.aa. preeadadHby llw a <l > m% li » AsNr<AM» 
lfc»g^likii»8»^ im^ i fct tf l^&ow ; aa^ *»-HeFa^H» 1;^ ^"^ T b^ i 'a wa fc ha 
alaifi ;** <' Tba« ounath^ cha «nd $?^ ^Tbaiice ariaaib hir gflaff 
*« tfenao; wroaaa^s hk aiig«r)l^ .<*11iU8 vwaatbaviKilr »ettM;^ 

64b, ^baif a seotaaee^^BplMide on^mmikir or iiaf% ao aa ta^ba 
ocMwled wkb' aaotbar .-aeatariao i ja% -^Ve ab«ll.«iet %at af It, 
naimaa aball 3ia4e«icb kj^last^ya die»'' . 

Soma f^rmmvdaptam aissert, tba^^tbe phraaes^ oa JhUow^^ ta ^ 
psara^form wtf^iaf^ ai^ed imiperaeiial vefbs^^aad abouM, tbera^ 
fore, be confined to the singular number : a*, ^ fta alpfumeitta 
advaored nvesa^oaairty ^as^ f Mo wt ^ ^ The paeitiotui laara m ap- 
p^mm in^nfi^rarcibJe:" tbat is, ^aa k folto w a^ 'V^aa k appaara.**^ 
if wa fiya^aa^ <^y) tbe saotencra diieffanc tuns aifd inaiead of 
at,, aay mdk «i| ttie verb ia* jiavfofifef tarmad inipataanal'; but* 
pNikarly agaaeawk)k.ka noaainatlaa^ ia-tfbe plmfal-^mMlfibar: as, 
"^Tba argtt«eiita advai^ed weve naaHy mmk a^fiUow ;** ^ The 
poaitlaBa ware aa afc ^ ia t ayyeai^inoama awsi a iita t***^ 

' ■ ■ I ..I.! » w ' J ' "l« ■■ — < i m n-»>w*<.t i ■ » ,■■ ■ ■ >A > , , ■ . M i r. .. ii tfi i ! >' 1 

• 31iSM g iaai n »wtaim-a»«'tHppoitfcd4gfyikrsfriiwiefr, Mi# l^T fit« «tnlfbi4«f 
of an eminent critic on laPfiiMW ^ad 9mnpimtioa^ ** Wtaiir» veiMe tm^mlh 
penanaUs^** mjit Pr. Caaipb<m, in his Fbifefiopfay of lUMttMrn, <^it oti|ht un- 
ioukiedly ta be m|l!*«ngiiiaiJUMaMi^»li«lhMr4he ne«iac^nmM tu e gf i m t J 
«MMMidMrMi»od.*' . S^ tmi niio^ aaak^and utage m^\» ^hm niode^ me- 
preision : •* The conditions of the agreement were asfolUnoB ;" andaMt mtffOi 
iJMf. A few4«ia wiktrs hfta> .ip ca iirt tffimialy aM^^yis^hlaJatt iamh tfciauih 



HO ENGLISII GRAMMAR. 

*^ ThMi aSf however and fvkeiiever ut^ m-fitiflM), iiie«i» tite 
Minm wM^ oriM»#r <dMc4 ;" «ii4 w4i»ftreiftet4mtMiiMwlieflier 
tfae^MorlN^ in- the 0e«toiM« im MeniioMefly ehintU be in ^tie ain 
A^at, ev thft pHural mnnlter, mmy ¥ary.tlfe Anmii ef miLp nmi4 m. 
ihm^ <^ yp e e of 4l>ft |igeee4itiig sentencei, m<i|r lieoenveyect in 
tke ^Howing terms. ^^The argumevta ini^ew eod ' w ere ^eiB'ly 
oC^belWWwMig »et«9e;" ^T4m fettewkig mae naarlar tke Mfgu- 
iiie»te wi i i eh were jMkttnced f*>^ Tbe- M Fg u a w m nd v«wce4 w«te 
um^ly tb— • wln(^ foUow zV ^ ii i^ppeam tlMMhe |M«ftioii« were 
iNeeiilHMrevtibW}" ^Ifhmt tWjKMiiieoe weperineo«tm«er^We4« 
tpiinreiit i*^ *<The poakieae- w>e .eppewwily i ii g eiiiMWY»efftiMe>^ 
See.tke Oclaeo Gffwiimar» tlie No«e ufi4e»Ettle L 
RUKE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the sinjj;ular number joined 
tej^fliertj^^ copnlative CQc^tu^ctioa^ expressed ^r un<^^ 
ttoodi. i^ust Itjavfi vei^ naun«, aj»l BJEpn^Qiuiis«. Ji^^i^pi^ wUb 
diem in die plural liumber : as, " Socrates and Plaio mer^ 
i«ito«;4% W9m Hit am^ tmmnni fU io9 ^ ^t l^n nfSlteece^" 
«^Fb6fim iittCitrtirovor«ii^lte|rf9, llie fe(>ajl^^ti<e mkifyt 
^ re9$ &at w^ ^joj^ $ijR/ 4i|»d31^ IJji^Qf a f^^erior aad 
•iipeiinten£iig BofReo"* - . 

IWit j w k k . e A wi nfiriafd ; —we hn>wiwp if uriOell ire^^- 
nexed. ** And eo was alao Jaaoee and John, tl»e ■eiMof'SlllMSee^ 
wto w«M p yiMta wiUi Oi»yi> f'>^MMi »»»MWlt alib.'' «AI1 
j»y , ili r e nqip i ihy f aftd p eao e, e wet i fey eT<?r ^w>» iiw > 4eih^ih»ell|^ 
*^dmU leir «i«r«» "^ Wifoee Mwer all wooit m^^vW le tla^ 
txibtmdf "m^^kmskm^tdJ* ^'T^ieirlOY^aiid'MrJiaifwlyaiMl 
t|MireiHry«ir»owperisliedf' ^«f« yecielie^.'^ <^Th«tMoiiglit- 

of it, and ttie fergetftikpie^ ol* our being *aec oittab la^< iaim i rt% 
oMMer a i aa e ^ ry eeneiHa thongbt oC tbe «repef^|i8kie«B of life, 
aiideti&oee«beeeMe^rtiiiinoa«Mlor«UMi;>'9o«riit^«9 be, 

1 Wben tbe lUMme^are aearfy leiated^or eu e i cei y diefiaMMi* 
iriblaia «eB9% art a e u H ti inee even when tbey ef« very dmrewt. 



•ome aatbaif»baire tbe«gjil4t altowetble^ to p ut i fce 1pet4ii»-^WH^l^f^ 

^ awl prirtieMna, ki tbe emf^tot mwiber: ae, "T i a wry i iiil ity aiwt 

peece iteeUa tbete;* *^<gmraiipe «iid ne glif ii c e hBe^proitw^it 



tb^efleot;^' ^ l^ia dieeemAtiiM aiMl alaii^ter was v^ery freat^^ 
But it ie evidently ee iiUaty aa tb^ ififet pwn eipi ee a f g K nwwif » ^ 
censider two dittfaict ideas aa one, however niee ittay l)e tbetr 
a||adeaof4lfareiiee( and iftbeir#benodifisftQee^^eii»ef them 
inqat be w p e rittea g ^ and- ot ig bt to borijede^L 



tmt^Au^mmmmm t^ i^reafy m 9mtmmmif iieacPf coutfaci ;** and not * m 
^ Mat;;e#Keqi«faaMBrtliivivKai|^ «eriht Ji^; IMi 



fcLt ii.I BYNTAX. -^ ^1 

To toiiiKart ika aliOTei c«iia$ni«tiai>y it U mU» ikti ^m ?«rl^ 
Qouiy be umtentood a8 a|>|}lie<l to eaeti of Uie yeftJiwf irwi | «• 
in tlie foUowjng ex«ii|>le. ^ SanO, andaalt, «im1 m rn^m^ qCimm, 
tf easier to beur tlian a man wHIioiit uAflaMUailin^** B«t hfr- 
•ideii Uie coiifiutton, and the lotitiMle of ajiplicatioi^ which M^h 
a constructiQii would mtpoduoa^it appeara to be 01000 frofmr and 
aiitdogicali in caaea where tlie v^rb ia intended to be applied tei 
any one of the leriui, to make nee of the diignnetiv^couiUfietMM^ 
which'grammaticaUy re&ra the verb to one or ether of ibe pce- 
ceiliu^ terma in a sefMirate view. Te priKrva the dtatinoiiv^ 
tiaea of the capiilatiye^and diaiuActive cooiiinelio«% would ren« 
iler the rtilea preeiaei coiMiateBt, and inielh^ibleu Or. Blair^veiy 
lastly observeat tliat '^ two or more gnbatanu vea, joined by m eopi»* 
r ''ve, mnat alwa^ require die verb or pronoun to wlueh they 
fefer, to be placed in the plural number.'' 

3 In many complex sentences, it is difficult fbr leamera to 
de^ennifie, whether one or more of the chmaer are to be eon- 
siia A>^ as the aouunattre oaae % and coneeqaenily, vrbether the 
verl» tfhouJd be in thejutgular or the pliiral n«|WMr. We ah^l^ 
thf refbrcy set down a number of vaniKi tinrnplaa of thia nAMure, 
wliicf may aerve as some government to the scholar, with re- 
8|iect to 8eutem5eai>f a similar construction. ** Pro^>erity, with 
humility, renders its possesaor truly amiable." '^The ship, with 
nil her furniture, toat deetroyed.*^ *^ Net ^Hdy hie eetete, hie re« 
iniutiontoo has auflered l^ hia miscon4J|i4ct." ''The feoeva) 
also, in eoiyunctiQn with the officers, ha$ anpfied &r jedjreas*'^ 
" Jle enimot be justified ; for it ia true, that tne prince^ ai wellaa 
tlie peofde, ifa# blaineworthy." *' Tlie lung, with his liieguard* 
has just passed through the village." ^ In the mutual inmienc^ 
of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." ^ Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interea|» 
eonspiM to reconunend the measure." ''ratcio.dsm, moniij^, 
every public and private consideration, demand our aubmissioii 
to ji.ist and lawful governmenu" ^ Nothing delights me so much 
as tiie works ofnature." 

In support |r such forms ^^e;gp|res8]on as t^ foilawing, we 
see the authority of Hume, f r^^Cljsyj and otheir Kntera ; and we 
auuex them for the reader's tTonsidmtfon. ''A* long coufee of 
time, with a variety of a(;Cjdenta«ndaiiT;|vpst4ilceiLjS9ir requisite 
to proiluce those revolutions* I'^l^'lqngJ VftKuie.*Jorcn and 
eotnmQna,^rw fnoxccileut £i*ame ofgovemnient!^'' ^ ** The aide 
A, with the aides B a^d C, compose the triangle." ''The Bra 
commuiiicated itself to the bed, which^ with the furniture of the 
room, and a valuable library, toere all entirely consumed." It is, 
however, pro^MBr to observe^ that diesi modes of expression do 
not ajuyr t» b» ynsranf il by the just jNFweirias of-eoqatnic- 
tion. The wqrda, " A long counts of tinie," " The king,*^ '^ TI19 
al«le A*'^ and ^ which," are the true nominatives to the resjiect- 
jpo iM?rtw» In4ii» kat eMftmBte#:tbe wead #a s i i e uld be ernnng e d, 
Mb iIw wniurtlitiii mltfc MrnimT^ s^iaiiWeaee^ kTSj&t 
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9ndi Ift ra W ilif dl kite Latin, woiM fOT«ni the olMIri caiM, k is 
■ ii nift il ) tlMtthe elmeee A>llowiiig »i2l^ in the pteeedini^ sen* 
t— e ti^ emn ot Buna enT peit ef the nomhuOi^e eeee. Thev 
evmetbe m the tame tmie in the ohf^ttve and the neminatiTe 
>■■ • • . THe fcHewfni^ eentence appears to be nnexeeptiicmable ; 
tM4 magr atrfe «e explain the others. ** The lonls and eommona 
are eaiemlal braneheaef the British eonstitntion : the king, witli 
theao, ^^rmi an exeeHent ihune tff goTemfbent.*^ 

3 If ^esittgtilar nonns and pronouns, irrhjch are joined tegeiher 
hf a eofmlmiTe eonjnnction, he of sevend pifersona, in malcini^ 
the pkHpai p r eno nn agree with them in person, the Meeond per- 
Mil falMrptaee ofthe l^lrd, and the ih-st of both r as, * /ames, 
amd^theii, and i, «re atraeiied to our conntry." ^ Thon and ho 
jfaared k batween jfotf.** 

RULE in. 

The co^^ttoction di^jtinctive has an ftfieQi CQnlmrjr to 
tbst of Hm conjuBetioa copalatiTe : for aa ike f«rh, noon, 
or promun, ia r«ferYe<hto tiie precedti^ terait taken sepa- 
okixtf, it mntst be iti the ^ngulkr mmiber : fts, ^^^[Qorance 
or ae^igjence Aa# caused this, mistake ;" " John, Jamesi or 
/oaepn, mUnds to $u:GompaQy m^;" '* There u, in many 
Bum4^ Betther luuHaledge nor undenflaiidwg." 

The Miowing sentences are yarlationa fhnn fhhi rute : ** A man 
may see a metaphor or an altegorT in a pictnre, as wetf as read 
them hi a deserttxion ;" << read IT.** *' Neither chaiUcter nor dia- 
logoe were yet nnderstood ;" *^wffs yet.** **It must indeed be 
conftoned, that a lampoon or a f^ath^ do not ea^ in them robbery 
or murder f ** does not carry in tt.** •• Death, or some worse misi- 
Ibittine, aoon ^¥id^ them.* It ought to be *^if(t^i«fo«." 

1 Whcto sittgnlar pronouns, or a notm and pronoun, ofdHKsreiit 
persons, are d£dunetirety connected, the verb must affree with 
ihat person Whiefa is placed nearest to it : as, ''I or thou art to 
blame ;" ^ Thou or 1 am in fault ;*' ^ I, or thou, or he, is tho 
attthor of k f*.^ t}eorge ^pr ,t am . tSiOr person." Mt it would be 
better t6 say ;*?^kher Vg^koMtkniy or thou artj'^'&c. 
• ^ When a displnctiTe occurs between a singnlar noun, or pro* 
notm, a|id /( V^4 9%t^f^b fSs d^ade'|o agree with the phiral 
lioaa a^4*|ir^i^ftVf Im^^^' Wkkkkr'jpoi'^tf nor riches ««rc inju- 
n&tia td himf *« 1 of they were Ofihnded t^ilL** But in this case, 
the plltral nouit or pronoun, when it can conyenieniSy 1>e donc^ 
•henUI be plaeed next to the Terb. 

ftULE IV. 



A Mcm of miMtiMfe, or tigMHytng nmiiy; im? Imve a 
TiliHb or pronoufi s^pel^Qg with it, eUS^ of %t lingular t^ 

« lks«ii|v*aeMMMis* wll^«o»adlMhar« ahseal t 
gjjg j ^l| ^Wi i4t siiai i3ti a Ma i*^hs Wim,ihaM%Ml^ 



• Th iil i i il i r i h silsa si i a w^i^aa»adwhafaa^^■talN <l» il * ii iii sai ^ » ^ 
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pkiral mimbcr; jet liot without regard! to Aie import of the 
wwrd, as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, •* The 
meeting was large ;' *' The parliament is dissolved ;" ** The 
nation is powerful ;" " My people do upt consider : ike^ 
have not known me;" '* Hie multitude eagerly tmrsnt 
pleasure, as tkeir chief good ;" " The council w€re aivided 
in ihetr sentiments." 

We ougjit to consider whether the term will immediately sug* 
gest th« id«a of the number it represents, or whether^t exhibka 
to the mind the ideu of the whole as one thing. In the fbrraar 
eaue, the verb ought to be plural ; in the latter, it ought <• be 
■iogular. Thus, it seems improper to say, ^* The peasantry goe^ 
barefoot^ and the middle sort makes use of woodea shoes.** Il; 
would be better to say, *' The peasantry go barefoot, an4 the 
midcUe sort make use," &^c. because the idea in bot|i t^ese oases, 
IS that of a number. On the contrary, there is a harshnesaui 
the following seiiteace% In which nouns of number have verba 
plural ; because the ideas they represent seem not to be aufi<* 
ciently divided in the mitid. '^The court of Rome w$re not 
without solicitude." ''The house of- commone toer^ of smaM 
weight.*^ ^^Th^ house of lords toert so much influenced by 
these reasons " " Stephen's party ivere entirely broken up by 
the captivity of their leaddr." "An army of twenty- four tliousand 
ufere assembled." ^ What reason have the church of Rome £br. 
proceeding in this manner ?" ^ There is indeed no constituttoa 
so tame and carelesaof ^mt own defence." ** All tlje virtues ot 
mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but ^ia follies and 
▼ices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a noun of 
multitude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to it to be 
in the plural number, iikeir % 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, and 
the nottn9 for which they stand, in gender and number : as^ 
'* This is the firiend whom I love ;" "That is die vice which 
I hate ;" " The kkig and the que^ had put on their rohes ;'* 
" The moon appears, a^d she shines, but the light is not her 
own. 

The; relative is of the same person a$ theiintecedent} and 
the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, /' Thou mho hvesi^ 
wisdom ;" " I 7ah9 speak from experi^ncfe." 

OT this rule there are mainy violations to fcnfefinet "^ith ; a fbW 
of which may be sufficient |o put the learner oh his guard. " Eaek 
of tfae sexes should keep within if« particular bounds, and con- 
tent 4^flMr«ltfef with the advantages of ^^ctr particular distripta:** 
better tjftui •'Tft^ seifes shodkl keep within thtfr par5'ct..« 
liDundv^ *^ *'^«* a**y one, on their ^entrance into tm ^^Mi 
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b« fullj Mcure that diey shall not be deoerved?** ^onAtten 
trance," and " that he shall." " One should not think too fiivouxa- 
bly of ourselves;" " of pnc'5 mZ/*." "HeJiad one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles ;" "t^Ao poisoned.** 

Eveiy relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, 
either expressed orimplied : as, *' Who is fatal to others is so to 
himself;" that is, *' the man who is fatal to others." 

Who, tffhichf what, and the relative that, though in the ol^eetive 
case, are always placed before the verb ; as are also their com- 
pounds, ufhotverj whotoever, &c. ; as, " He whom ye seek ;" 
•*This is what, or the thing which, or that you want ;" " Whom- 
soever you please to appoint." 

ffhai \b sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to be 
exceptionable : as, ** All fevers, except what are called nervous." 
&c. It would at least be better to say, ** except those tMch are 
called nervous." 

1 Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of the 
Boun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence as the 
noun which they, represent; for it would be impro|ier to say, 
"The king ^ 19 just r "I «aw her the queen ;" **^The men thejf 
were there* ;" •* Many words th^ darken speech ;" ** My banks 
fi^y are furnished with b^es." These personals are superfluous, 
as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the i^ne 
part where the principal word is present. The nomniative case 
they, in the following sentence, isalso superfluous ; " Who, in- 
stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon 
doing m&chief." 

d The pronoun that is frequently aj>plied to persons as weH as 
to things ; but a^er an adjective in the su|>erlative degree, and 
after the pronominal adjective aafde, it is generally used in pre- 
ference to who or which : as, ** Charles XII. king of Sweden, 
was one of the greatest madmen thcU the world eCer saW;'* 
"Cataline's followers were the most profligate that could be 
found in any city." " He is the same man 1^ we saw before." 
There are cases wherein we cannot conveniently di^ense with 
this rela^ve as applied to persons : as flrst, aAer whtf the hi- 
terrogative ; <* Who thai has any sense of religion, would have 
argued thus ?" Secondly, when persons make but a part of ^H) 
antecedent ; " The woman, and the estate, th4U became his por* 
tion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of thew 
examples could any other relative have been used. 

3 The pronouns wMehioever, whosoever, and the ^e, are ele- 
gantly divided by the interposition of the eorrespoadiiig auh* 
stantives: thus, " On whicbuoever nde the kkig cast his ^res ;" 
woiUd hava sounded better, if written, "Oa which side so- 
ever," &c. 

4 Many persons are apt, in conversatioti, to put the objeclive 
ease of the personal pronouns, in the {^aoe or the^ taiA those : 
Aa, ''Give me them books;" insteail of ^ t^oM booka.** We 
may sometime find this fault even in writiBg: ai^ "Obiervo 
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iHb^^e thet«.** We h\m fr««)ttently nieet with f^o^elnSteaid 
of Ihmfi at tile beginning of a sentencei and where there is op 
particiBte Tefer^Uce to an aiueee(!ent t as, ** Those that sow In 
tears, soraeikaes reap in joy.** They that, or they who ^w 
in tears^ 

it i» net, ho wcrer, always easy to say, whether a personal 
|NrmMNH»or ft*denionmratiTe is pt^ferable, in certain Cot^strurtipiUi, 
* We afe •ot iinAci|i!tainted*witli the catuJnny of i^eln [or tlios^J 
who openly make use of tho warmest professions.** 

5 hiMMMe ilialeetSj the wwd whtUis improperly t^sed for that 
mnA aometinies we find it in this sense in writing ; ** They Wif 
nerer iMlieiiie but wke^ I have been entirely to btame.*' " I iift 
not aa tiefed foue What,'' &e. inetead of ** but f^a(.'* The wor^ 
mmtwkai; in tite -IblteWing sejMenee, seems to be used hiipro- 
perly. ^ ¥he4Pe fMMiishments seem t^ hav6 been exercised Tu 
•oMwkat air aflHti»ary manner." Scrmetimcs we rea^i " lii 
«omewhat of." The meaning ir ** in a manner whic^ Is iu so<no 
r of i aetg arf>hr aiy ." 

^-Wie iHvtfami relative »hor is so m^clk tiproprfated" t© per- 
aimaftkm there Is getMratl^ harshness in the apt>li<;ailon joC it^ 
maet^ tm the par^per^Mnes of persons, or the gttoral termtT man, 
w$wmmi4£*^ A- t cfi a Urtaitk tmly impBetf the idea cQT persons^ 
waA^t]pmmmu tkaiiHyiiefnl& clreiiin»rance or epithet, Wilt hardly 
1tf1p>ahiad|»uie of Ii^'m,* *« Tbatfiictkm in ^h«^nd>^ mosi 
yoyeKJiily Of patil hie «|blti«ry pretensions.'* ** That Action 
mkikk^^ ir iiMb »Te bd€m betler ; and the same remark will serve 
Hut tkm Ctlikt iiping^xampl#8 1 ^France, to^ was in alliance with 
Bmfidm."^ «^Pk» ceort, tHW,^ &c. «The cavahy,^^,** ^c 
^ The cities who aspired at liberty." "That party among us 
idW,'? 4m* -^The finnily w^bem th^y consider as usurper^." 

In seme o as aa irmaybe doubtful, whether this pronoun is 
p aaft fiy apfifad ernet ; as, " The number of substanthil inhablt- 
aQte wiith td l#m soase cities abound." For when a term* directly 
and necessarily implies persons, it may in many cases claim the 
pmnontA relsti^. " None of thccompany whom he most affected, 
eouki^ cure htm- of tlie nieloncholy under which he laboured.*^ 
The word ne fm kmUn fe^ may have the same constmcdon. 

7 We hardly eofisider little children as persons, l^ecause 
that teaW'fivee'US-^e idea eC reason and reflection : and thera- 
fWe tiie a|>piieai|k>n. of the pei«ena4*'relatke tMo, in this case, 
seems to be harsh : " A eMd tr^.*» It is still more impfoperiy 
apt^icid<« a a i nMil i< <*4 kke f reqi w pt ed by that fbwl fM»m n^ 
tm» haa MUI|ht 4a dip ^he wing 4« water." 

8 When tM aama o#ap«MOfi is iised-merely as a n^tnrm, a%^ 
h j^am w»i4re£dinm tbe fMrsan, the pfonomi t^a'^nght not to he 
applied. "It is no wonder if such a man did not i^ne af iho 
eoiiit ef%aoandBaiaahatlr,adi<wprtw hat at ie t h e r to awte fbr pnid^ii^ 
aadeeoaami^'! JIattar limmfr *^ nheiw nawne w»a httt ittottter 
word fimp«ii4a»ae^^^.?! "Ma ironUtf^Me hegin^ hltowfse to De 
tttttfietad to persons; yet it is not done so generally, but that 
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good writers, even in prpse, iije i| wb€«i spcftkinj? -n/t Mmgm, 
The eonstructioii ie not^hcwevor, generally pkuskift, m we nttLy 
see in the folloiwing iastauces : " Pleasure, wh^u nttiitae, &»a- 
** Can every production, u^^oee pans aiul tff&ose uauire^" &c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use lohidt^ with 
respect to persona ; and tliat is wUen we wunt te lUeckigtiish 
•Be person of two, or a particular person ainoag a muttber of 
others. We sheuhl then say, '' fVhick of the two," mr ^ HTkich 
•f them, 18 he or she ?^* . 

9 As the pronoun relative has no dlstindioa of n u mb e r , We 
aometimes find an ambi^ity in U>e.u8e «/ it : as when we sajt 
**rhe>lisGiples of Christ, tc^om we imiiete :" we iBBy ineaa the 
imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. The aeotlMiey and 
deafnpss of the sentence, depend very anttth upoB the proper 
afid determinate use of the relative, so that it may really ptm- 
sent its antecedent to the minil of the hearer ov-reader, wkbottl 
any obscurity or ainVigvlty. 

10 it 19 and t/ wdSf are often, afler tlie manneTief tlie FrMelt^ 
used in a plural construction, and by some of our 4eit wihevs : 
M, '^ It {a either a few great i»en who deeide ibs^ie wlmle^e^ 
d w the rahb}e that fbUow a seditious riwIoB^;*'- ^ Itu^imf 
thltt are ttie real authors,. tho4igh the e#l<&ersa«^ the licfers^ 
the reyohition^*' '* It wa^th^ heiseti^ th«UiiBat hagijii^d^gtf^ ^e^ f 
*''7tf th€Mt that early taint the female jmuid^' W^ Keenae 4it 
the construction of it u, (if it l»e |«pper te admiCital aNt) He^, 
however, heen certainly abused in tl><B foUmwing seiNeiioe, whidi 
is thereby macje a very awkward one. ^^ il ift wonHerflil the 
very few accidents, which, in se^^eraV yearst happen fi'ws&'tbfS^ 
practic6.^ 

11 The interjections 01 Oh! and M! require the oMsethr^ 
case of a pronoun in the first person after thnenii^'^s. '^O me ! 
Oh me ! Ah me !" But the nominative case 4n the seo<nid|NHrs«fi ? 
as, "O thou persecutor!" "Oh ye hypoeriies!" "Otfroo, wtio 
dwellest," &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar «i> the^ English 
language, is iV^quently joined in exphmatory seiKenoes, ^vlth a 
noun or pronoun of the masculine or lemtiiine gender : as, '^ It 
was I ;" '' It was the man or woman that did.it." 

The neuter pronotm it is sometimes omitted And mid€»8tood % 
thus wesi^y, " As, appears, •as ibllows ;*' fbr " A»*it amecirs, as 
it follows ;" and " May be," for " It wtty be." 

Th$ neuter pronoun it is sesoetimee em<»lt)ye4 ta^exprese ; 

tst, The subject of any disoomeseer^mfiiiiyi as, ^#fa«i|^ieneA 
om a sunuuer's day;?* " Wb» is i^thatcans on me ?^ - 

9d^ iTue stats or condition ef Miy p e rson or Mm^: as, ^ffow 
is it w^fayou?" ' ^ 

3d» The thini^ whatever ithSr^hat latheemne^flNi^^eflMior 
eient, oc auy praon oonsidafd n w w e^y as-w^aurse: «e^ **' W^ 
he»iMrm^k vasjiot^i^ "" fhetiruth IstUmm Ittimt h^«vt 
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Tbk rdafiVfe k the nomiiiatlve jcase to the verb wbenno 
nomihative com^ betweeait iwd the verb : as, ^ The inaa- 
ter who tui^ us ;" " The trees vihich are plamted." 

When a nominatire comes between the relative and tM 
verb; Ac r^hitSvife is governed by some word iti ite own nlem- 
ber of fllfc Sefttencrf^ as, ** He who preserves me, to whom I 
ow^ niy bdng, whdse 1 am, and tbhom I serve, is eternal." 

Tn tfie severed methbei^ of the last sentence, the relative per- 
forftia a d^ftn^iWt 'oAee'. In (he Arat «iemft)er,it marks the agent ; 
-te ^le-iicbnd, fC'suhrnita to the govemment of the prepomtioa ; 
in the thM, itVepreeeiftd Ae jKMseesor ; and in the fourth, the 
ohjeetof anttHloir: and therewfe it nmst be in the three diAreot 
cssea, correqKHidenr to thoei^ offices. 

When i)ofh the antecedent and relative become nondnat^faa, 
«aeb to dttftrent veHbe, the relative is the nominative te the 
former, and the a nt e c e den t to the hatter verb : as, ** Tnu fhi- 
§&»dphy, M«cfc.t« the ^mament of' our nature, c^nmte more la 
the love^ep^ ooT dnf^^, «nd the practice of virtue, than in grata 
talenta and exfMsive knot^^edg^.** 

A^HT intftances ^erfonedas constrnciion, will illustrate botli 
ihe branches of the sixth rale.. The three following ref^r to th* 
Itrst pan. " How can we aveidbetng grat^ul to those whom, by 
f^pebf^d Infld o^ces^ have proved themselves omr rtel friends r* 
^ xheee un the men whon^ yon mlfht suppose, were the anthom 
i^he wdi: y **^frjo^ were here, yon wouHT find three er fimr^ 
^i^ioni you fFsnld si^ parsed their time agreeably :*' in all tbetia 
plaeea it^fi^'didd He «^ iftiBteaid of vihom. The two ktter sen- 
tenees emftflina iiom i fnat i » e between #ie relative and^ejrecb ; 
and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : btrt the scwhsm will 
reflect, that il is not the Doaiinativ» <^ the verb with which tha 
relative is connected. The remaining examples refer to the 
secbjM pert of tfe rtjie. •^Men oTfina tidents are n6t idwaya 
the peitec^s tvho We should esteem." *' The persons who yon 
<i^ate witl^care praeiaely ef yoor opinion." ^Our tutofv am 
our beaaIhgtQjrsi who. we owe ohadaviae to,, and who we ought 
to It^yg." In tl^efifr sent^cea, whom should be uaed instead of u^e* 

iWhen the relative pronoon Is of tho interrogative kind, the 
iiotifi or pr<«i«otin containing the' answer, must be in the Same 
case as that which contains the tfuestion : as^ • Whose IkmAs «ra 
mese? They are Jkkti^:' ''Wh» gave them to him? W;'* 
" Of K*«^ did ypu bwy U>am ? Of a bookseller 5 him who Uvea 
attl^ &Wp «kDd Grewi^" ^ Whom did you see there? Both 
him ^nd the sbopmaa," Tha learner will readily comprehend 
this nilc,W ftupi^yiug the words which are understood in the 
answer8.--Th«8,t;p express tlie answers at large, we 8hoiiW|Mgr, 
"Thevare Mn's boSks.'* *'We, gave them V> him. -We 
bo^ii^rt tham of him wlfo lirea, ^r " Wa^ saw both him and 
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the i>hopmai)." — As the vtlbtNi^' pMmoiiD, when vrn^d kiterro- 

ttliswer to the question, that Vvofd of phrase ma| iNXj^ierll be 
termeit rtie mbseqntHt to the fin€rrt)jd|iTe^ ' 

Whea the leUtiv^ is precede^ hji h[on9aum&ye§. o£ di£ 
fejre^t persons, the relative and verb vmf su^^^ ifk^ftsnoB 
with either,, accondiog to the s^ose : as, *' I 903^ w man 
ToAc comwuihrfyou;" or, "I am them^^vAo c^m2^)q[n(f4 y^-' 

Tbic iorm af4he fic^4tf tbeii»»»iec»diiif OPliit eii ^ f i qw ^ 
the meaning mther obauarely. It wuoid. Im^fooiM pmai^i^mom 
t0 say 4 '* I, vrbo CQaHoand yo^^jmi ^e n»an.^ J^er$a|ia the dif- 
ii^^«H&4 of meaniog, pr«4«eed bjy^insfiBrring. the re|a|iy# miyftr- 
ent antecedents, will be more eridiftnt to-t^ ^eairnar, ia the iQl« 
}%wmg aeoteaees : '* I a«^ the general who j^wtt tba ai4aia^ to- 
4ay 1" '^ I a« the. g^eral, wbo^e the iMMiars |a««^f /' thai is» 
** X whe-give. the orders to^ay, am the geaeial* ^ 
.' When the rehitiveand the rerb have4Mf|i datenaiaad' tp^affaa 
mik either of the preoediiHr BMnioatw^a, lliatapreea^eiit oriiisc 
be preserved throughout the Bei||aa«e ;* as in .the ibQawiaf in- 
atanoec ^ I am the Lord that laoM^ a^ thu^;si tM tMUktih 
£^tk the heavens ak>ne«" Im. xli v«.24* l^bua ^ is-^MMiaieat : 
TheJ^rdf in |he third p^rson^ js the aaiaeadent» and ika verb 
aginBfM with the relative in tha third fiersoa^ ^I am 1^ LercC 
jirhiah-Loi^, we he.that mmk^ aU thioia*^ If / were mada the 
antecedent, the relative and vefb ahimld JMee wlib it i» Aa 
&«t parson: —, ** f rrr*V ^ -rtf/^%*-il[- ill jhinmjf^r* ihifr^ 
^jeth iihaliaaffieiia aU>ne.'^ But nhoiAW it i&^lY :^9lal Waail- 
€tA ahcoad the ear^ by mysall^^ Umji^Nmaris^a eaiiHiMNi 
of .paosoaai and a mani^t ai^ecj^sm. . . , 

RULB WL 

Eve^. a^ctive, and everj a^ctii^ pi^Qaiu l^oi^ to 
ft suhitanti¥a, aitpreised or 4iiiderstao4; m, '* £k is a ^mmI^ 
aa weH-as a.mse mmn^** " Few are A t yyy ;" 4bmt n, '^•er* 
'.•oniT ;" " TAw is a pteasftf^tfredk;" Aal4s, ^inK>««*^,'Nfec. 

Adjective pronouns ihxist agree, in litiiftbift', kitKHkeir 
substantives ; as, *' This tQok, these >QQfc8 ; ft^ sort,, tfcosf 
aarts ; another road, othar «oad&'' . - 

r. Al»#aCTITE FROMbV^a^ i 

A few instances of the breach qf 'ifeis niti^ a^ hefr ezMMted. 
^ X have not travelled this twenty yaaiial*^ ***ibm tirerity**^ *! 
am not recommendmg these kin?! of sufllrfll^f* *liUa Bad." 
•* Those s6t of booRd was'a vdTuabfe present 5** ♦*l^allBe8?* 

1 The word means m the eStig^ai' hfti*ib<if, i^ the t%rUBi^ 
^ By this mea^s'^ « % M<Jrt akranV^ are%«wf by ilMir Wt aadmoei 
Tfcorrtjct Writers ; ntftSely, Baedb, tttotaQn,_Attaffcwy, AdiiM% I 
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fSt«eIe, Pope> &c. *TJicy «re, iDdeeil^ in so generuUnd approved 
use, that it would appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the 
old singular forin, and say, "By this man} by that vuan; it 
was by a mean ;" although it is more i^r eeuble to the general 
analogy of ihe language. « The word rnemis (says Prjcstley) 
i>eIot]gs to the class of words, which do not change their termin^- 
*WJP on account of number ; for it is used alike iu both numbers." 
The wordamem^is used in this manner, in the following seu- 
teiices: " Though he did not succeed, he gained the approbaiion 
of his coumry ; and with this amends he was content." "Peace 
of mind is an honourable amende for the sacrifices ^f interest." 
" In return, he received tlie thanks of his employers, and thepr^ 
sent of a large estate : th/ise were ample amends for all his U 
hours." " We have described the rewards of vice : the gooa 
man's amends are of a diffei^ent nature." 

It can scarcely he doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word mee^ns) had formerly its correspondent form in the singular 
number, as it is derived from the French amende, though now it 
IS exclusively estabUshed in the plural fornu If, therefore, it be 
alleged, that mean should be applied in the sincular, because it 
is derived from llie French moyen, the same kind of argument 
may be advanced in favour of the smgulor atiiende; and the gene- 
ral analogy of the language may also be pleaded in supnortof it. 
Campibell, in his "Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the ibllowiBg 

* " B^ this mwn*, he had the.M ilie more at vantage, being tired and harassed 
with ft teng march.* Bae^n: 

" ify ikislmMm one great rertra hit from d6ing evil, wou W be taken away.'V * 
"And thts is an. aidm\mb]» means to improve mon in virtue. "-*:jBy thai means 
they liavB tendered their duty mare difficult." Tilhison. 

** It renders us careless of approving ourselves to Uod, and by thai m^ans sc- 
curinc the continuance of his goodness.'^—'* A good character, when established, 
•hould not be rested iu as an end, but employed as a meant ot doing ttiil furthe* 
t^C ,. JUUrbury 

"% Mm means they are happy la each other."—" He by tiunt »K^,fi pw 
serves his supet iority." Addisotu 

" Your vanity lyy this means will want its food.'*' Sieeie. 

** ^ **w means aJotie, their greatest obstacles will vanish.'*' Fttpc 

** Whicb tustom hat proved thr most e^Bdctuai meems to mia the noblee.**^ 
__ Dean&wift 

" There i> no means of escaping the persecution." •• Faith is not only n 

HMfliM of obeying, but a principal aci of obedience." Dr. Young, 

**^Ke looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing 

liwwr.'* Lord LyUkkmfsHemy IL 

. ' *f Joba was too much intimidated not to embrace tptry means, afforded for hiv 

safcm" Goldsmith. 

, ^* Lest this means should fail."— **3y means of ship-money, the late king,'* &c. 

• ♦— " The only means of securiifg a durable peace." Hume. 

' ^Bf this means there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland," Ac .-^ 

BlacksUmSi 

. ** Sfi ikhmsom ea many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

. , - . ' Dr.BoberisuTU 

** By this means they bear witness to each other." Burke. 

' •**By this means the wrath of man was made to turn a^dinst itself." T>r. Biair, 

' '• A magatfoie, wiiich has, by HiU means feonmm^iV, &o."i-" Birds, 'm gsuCMal, 

procure their ft^ by wi^owt of thimrT»«aA." • ■, . Df^ Pa,!^, 

K 
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tmark on the subject before us : " No persons of taste trfTl, I 
resume, venture so fiir to violate the present usage, and coose- 
lently to sbock the ears of the generality of readers, as to say. 
By this mean, by that mean,^ " 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of mean* in the 
ngular number. They do not, however, speak decisively on 
le point; but rather dubiously, and as if they knew that they 
'ere questioning eminent authorities, as well as geftei'al prac- 
ce. That they weref not decidedly against the application of 
lis word to the singular number, appears from their own lan- 
uage i ** Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may 
eeome members c^ other sentences by means of some additioniU 
mnexion" — Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar, 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which any ona 
I ignorant, but by means of something already known." — Br. 
OHNSoir. Idler, 

Ft is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
lakes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, of the word 
lean ; though there are several instances to be found in it of the 
ise of means, in the sense and connexion contended for. ** By 
his means thou shalt have no portion on this side the river.** 
Czra iv. 16. " That by means of deatK,** &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will 
carcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacrexi volumes 
M not accurately understand the Enjlish language ; or that 
hey would have admitted one form of this word, and rejected 
he other, had not their determination been conformable to the 
test usage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so 
ong since disused by the most correct writers, seems not likely 
o be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is not attended 
vith any inconvenience. 

The practiee of the best and most correct writers, or a great 
najority of them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during 
ts continuance, the standard of language ; especially, if, in par- 
icular instances, this practice continue, afler objection and due 
u>nsiderationi Every connexion and application of words and 
)hrase8^ thus supported, must therefore be proper, and entitled 
respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

ti Si volet USU9 

** Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loqiiendi.** HQR. 

On this principle, man^r^ forms of expression, not less deviattiig 
Trom the general aiMik>gy of the language, than those before men- 
tioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and justifiable. 
Of this kind are the following. ^^JSTone of them are varied to 
express the geiKler ;*' and yet none originally signified no one, 
* He himself shsiW do the work :" here, what was at first appro- 
i»riated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
;ase. ** You have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, 
(he word you is put in the nominative case plural, with Strict 
|»<opriety ; though formerly it was confined to tne clb^mcAr^cmief 
and ye excliuuvely used for the nonunativek 
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With respect to anomalies and varia^M of langiiifo, thot 
established, it is the grammarian's business to subnut, not to re- 
monstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of jiroper 
authority, and contending for obsolete modes of expression, he 
may, indeed, display learning and critical sagacity ; and, in seme 
degree, obscure iM>ints that are sufficiently dear and decided; 
but he <r^Hnot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or 
to assist the learner, in discovering and respecting the true stand- 
ard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has lefl dubious, are certainly within tlie 
grammarian*^ province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate 
on the ground of derivation, analogy, and propriety ; and his 
reasonings may refine aitd improve the language: but when 
authority speaks out and decides the point, it were perpetually 
to unsettlie the language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anoma- 
lies theti, under the limitation mentioned, become the law, «• 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentence!, th# 
use of the word mean in the old form has a very uncouth appear- 
ance: ^By the mean. of adversity we are often instructed/* 
** He preserved his health by mean of exercise.'* " Frugality la 
one mean of acquiring a competency.*^ They should be, ^By 
mearu of adversity,*^ &c. '* By means of exercise," &c. ** Fn^ 
gality is one means^''^ &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the subata»^?a incwi ia 
tike singular number, and in that number onty, to signify jnedi* 
ocrity, middle rate. Sec. as, " This is a mean between the two 
extremes.*' But in the sense of instramentality, it has been 
long^d^BtiBed by the best authors, and by almost every writer. 

^fcti meanB and that means should be used only when they 
refer lo what is singular ; these means and those means, when 
they respect pHirals: as, "He lived temperately, and by this 
means preserved his health;*' "The scholars were attentive, 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors; and by these means 
acquired knowledge.** 

We have enlarged on'this article, that the young student may 
be led te reflect on a point so important, as that of ascertaining 
the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

2 When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, 
and tjti€ff^ IS occasion to mention them again ier the sake or 
distinction, ^at is used in reference to the former, and thisi in 
reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, which is the spring of 
action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for Mai, man would 
be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end.** 

S The dfstribu^ve adjective pronouns, each, every^ Hihett agree 
with the oeuns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular, number 
only : «s, ^The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Jwkdi, sat eaeh or his throne ;'*• " Every tree is known by its 
fruit:** unless the plural noun conrey a collective idea: as, 
♦* Every six months ;" •* ^very hundred yean.**^-r— The followiiif 
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jSbrases are exceptionable. *''Let each esteem others better tBan 
themselves :'* It ought to be ** himself,^ " The language should 
be both perspicuous and correct : in proportion as ei^Aer of these 
two (luaiities are wairtini^, the language is imperfect:" it should 
be, ** is wanting." " Eveiy one of the letters bear regular dates, 
adid contain proofs of attachment :" ^^hmrs a regular date, and 
cimimW." ** livery town and village were burned ; every grove 
undi every tree were cut down:" ''''was burned, and vtas cut 
down." See the Key, p. 16 ; and the Octavo Orammar^ Second 
ediUb% volume % page 322. 

J^heris often used improperly, instead of eoc^: as, "The 
Idng Cfl srael, and Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat e*Aer ol 
them on his throne;" *'Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
tot>k either of them his censer." Each signifies both of them 
taken distinctly or separately ; either properly signifies only th« 
one 6r the^ other of them taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will apjpear of erro- 
neous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with respect to 
grammatical construction : but it may be proper to remark, that 
notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the Bible, for the £aze of 
it, is the most accurate grammatical composition that we have 
in the English language. The autliority of several eminent 
grammarians might be adduced in support of this assertion : but 
it ^ay be suflicient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, 
*»The present translation of the Bfl^le, is the best standard of th« 
Btfglishlanguaige.^ 

: ^ II. ADJECTIVES. 

4 Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied 49 adverbs : 
as, ^^Indififerent hones^ ;,excellent well ; miser abk poor/' iastead 
of ^* Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; miserably ^^oor." 
" He behaved himself conformable to that great ezaiiiple ;*' 
^^ conformably. *\ ^'Endeavour to live hereafter suitably to « 
person in tliy station ;" " SMitably,^* . ** I can never think so very 
mean of him ;" " meanly^ ** He describes this river agreeabW 
tp the cpinmon reading;" *^ agreeably.*\ ** Agreeable to my 
promise, J now write ;" " agreeably.'^ ** Thy exceeding great 
reward :" When united to an adjective, or adverb not ending in 
^, the word exceeding has ly added to it: as, '* exceedingly ikieail- 
nil, exceedingly great;" "exceedingly well, exceeding^ more 
active :" but when it is joined to aQ adverb or adjeetive, having 
that termination, the ly is omitted : as, *^ Some men think ex- 
ceeding clearly, an4 reason exceeding forcibly :'* ** She apj>eared, 
on this occasion, exceeding lovely." " He acted in thisb«eiQese 
holder than was expected :" " They behaved the nobleMif be<^iBse 
they^were disinterested." They should have been, '* m^rtb^UUy; 
most nohlyJ'^-^he adjective pronoun such is eAen roisapph^: 
asL *<lle was such an extravagant young maiv that he spent his 
whole patrimony in a f^W years :" U sliould be» «*o txkmvctgant 
0^ 2|ou}ig> tnanf" *' I iiever before saw suach larfe^4i!ee8t" ^mm 
tfehs so large?* When we refer to the species or nature of ft 
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tiling, the word 9uch is properly applied : as, *< Such a temper is 
«eidoin found:'* but when degree is signified, we uae the word 
90 : as, ^* So l>ad a temper is seklom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, ^The 
tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to hia 
offence;" '*suUabU," »* They were seen wandering about soli- 
tarily and distressed;" '' solitary. '''* ** He lived in a manner 
agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;" ^ agreealUJ* 
«* The 8t\idy of syntax sliould be previously to that of punctua- 
tion;" "/wewioui."* 

5 Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided : 
such as, " A worser conduct ;" " On lesser hopes ;" " A more 
serener temper;" " The most straitest sect ;" ** A more superior 
work." They should be, " worse conduct ;" ** less hopes ;" " a 
more serene temper ;" " the straitest sect ;" "a superior work." 

G Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative significa- 
tion, do not properly admit of tlie superlative or comparative 
form superadde^I : such as, '* Chief, extreme, perfect, right, uni- 
%'crsal, supreme," &>c, ; which are sometimes improperly written, 
'' Chiefest, exttomesi, perfectest, rightest, most universal, most 
supreme," ^2^. The following expressions are therefore im- 
proper. ^ He sometimes claims admission to the chieftH offices." 
*^The quarrel Decame 80 universal and national ;" *' A method 
of attaining the rightest and greatest happiness " The phrases, 
0O perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c. are incorrect; 
because they imply that one thing is less perfect* less extreme. 
&c. than ai^other, which is not possible. 

7 Inaccuracies are oflen found in the way in which the de- 
grees of comparison are applied and construed. The following 
are examples of wrong construction in this respect : ** This no-> 
hie nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer corruptions." 
The word/ewer is here construed precisely as if it were the 
superlative. It should be, " This noble nation hath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonly say, ** This 
is the weaker of the two ;" or, " The weakest of the two :" but 
the former is the regular mode of expression, because there are 
only two things compared. '* The vice of covetousness b what 
enters deepest into the soul of any o^her." " He celebrates the 
.church of England as the most perfect of all others." Both 
these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, ** The 
best of any man," or, " The best of any other man," for " the 
hen of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting 
the comparative in the room of the superlative. '* The vice, &c. 
aS what enters deeper into the soul than any other." " He cele- 
brates, &c. as more perfect than any other." It is also possible 
to retain the superlative, and render the expression grammatical. 
" Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the soul." 
"He celebrates, &c. as the moat perfect of all churches." These 

» Fof Iba nUe to determina whether an adjective or an adverb it to 1 1 iMd 
fM English exercises, Suetunih, or any subscquer ediucn, pafe 14a 
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sentences contain ether errors, against which it is proffer lo 
caution the leamer. The words dttptr and deepest, benig in- 
tended for adverbs, should have been more deeplt/, most deeply. 
The phrases more perfect, and most perfect^ are improper ; because 
perfection admits of no degrees of com|)arison. We may say 
nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8 In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from their 
substantives, even by words which modify their meaning, and 
make but one sense with them : as, " A large enough number 
surely." It should be, ** A number large enough." " The lower 
sort of people are good enough judges of olio not very distant 
from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive: as, "A 
ftenerous man ;" " How amiable a woman !" The instances in 
which it comes after the substantive, are the following. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and when 
it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: as, "A man gene- 
rous to his enemies;" "Feed me with food cojivenient for me;" 
" A tree three feet thicV " A body of troops fifty thousand 
strong;'* "The torrent tumbling through rocks abrupt,*" 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexander the 
Great;** "Lewis the Bold;'* "Goodness infinite;*' " Wis<lom 
unsearchahte** 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : as, 
" A man just, wise, and charitable ;" " A woman modest, sensi- 
ble, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, " A 
boy regularly studious ;" "A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th, When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes be- 
tween a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may fre- 
quently either precede or follow it: as, "The man is happy; or, 
happy is the mai^who makes virtue his choice :" " The interview 
was delightful ;** or,' " delightful was the interview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity oflen ren- 
ders its possessor despicable.*' In an exclamatory sentence, the 
adjective generally precedes the substantive : as, " How despica- 
ble does vanity oflen render its possessor !" 

There is, sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing 
the adjective before the verb, and the substantive immediately 
aflerit: as. "Great is the Lord! just and true are thy ^vays, 
thou Kin^ of saints!" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of 
particulars compreliended under it. "Ambition, interest, ho- 
nour, all concurred." Sometimes a substantive, which likewise 
comprehends the preceding partic\ilars, is used in conjunction 
with this adjective: as, "Royalists, republicans, churchmen, 
iectarios, courtiers, patriots, all parties, concurred in the lllusioii.*' 

An' adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will nomtikwm 
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properly associate with a singular noun : as, " Our desire, your 
intention, their resignation.*' This association applies rather tc 
things of an intellectual nature, than to those which are corpo 
real. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one compound- 
ed word, whence they of\en take another adjective, and some- 
times a t^iird, afld so on : as, ** An old man ; a good old man ; a 
very learned, judicious, good old man.*' 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, in 
many instances, fmt as if it were absolute ; especially where tlie 
noun has been meqiioned before, or is easily understood, though 
Hot expressed : as, " I often survey the green fields, as I am very 
fond of green ;" "The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great," that is, " persons ;" "The twelve," that is, "apos- 
tles ;" *^ Have compassion on the poor ; be feet to the lame^ and 
eyes to the blind,** 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometimes unconnected with the substantive to 
^bich it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hy\)hen ; and 
iH)metime8 joined to it, so as to make the two words coalesce. 
The total separation is proper, when either of the two words is 
long, or when they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word : 
as, an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hy- 
phen is used, when both the words are short, and are readily 
pronounced as a single word : as, coal-mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree : 
the words coalesce, when they are readily pronouncpd together, 
have a long established association ; and are in frequent use : 
tiF. honeycomb, gingerbread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has ano 
ther adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;" ** The vasi 
immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the substan- 
tive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, and is 
considered as an adverb: as, *'In general, in particular, in 
haste," &c. ; that is, " Generally, particularly, hastily." 

Enoic was formerly used as the plural of enotig*^ ; but it is now 
obsolete 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the singular 
number only, individually or collectively : as, " A christian, 
an infidel, a score, a thousand." The definite article the 
may agree with nouns in the singular and plural number: 
as, " The garden, the houses, the stars.'* 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used, they 
should be justly applied, according to their distinct nature ; 
as, " Gold is corrupting ; the sea is green ; a lion is bold." 

It 18 of the nature of both the articles to determine or. limit 
tlw tbing^ spoken of. jf determines it to be one single thing of 
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the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : Cke determineft which 
it ifl ; or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example ef the differ* 
cut uses of a and Uu^ and of the force of the substantive without 
any article. " Man was made for society, and ought to extend 
his good will to all men : but a man will naturally entertain a 
more particular kindness for the men, with whom he has tlie 
most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union with 
Vie man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own.'* 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied^ may be of som* 
use to exhibit a few instances: " And I persecuted this way unto 
the death." The apostle does not mean any particular sort of 
death, but death in general : the definite article therefore is im- 
properly used : it ought to be " unto death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, ** into all truth 
whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very different from the 
meaning of the evangelist, and from the original, '* into all the 
truth ;" that is, ** into all evangelical truth, all truth necessary 
f)r you to know." ' 

** Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to he ^^ the 
wheel," used as an instrument for the particular purpose of tor- 
turing criminals. '* The Almighty hath given reason to a man 
to be a light unto him :" it should rather be, ** to man^*^ in gene- 
ral. '*This day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he 
also is the soif of Abraham :" it ougtit to be, ** a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importapce of the 
proper use of the article, and the excellence of the Englit^h lan- 
guage in this I'espect ; which, by means of its two articles, does 
most precisely determine the extent of signification of common 
names. 

1 A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the 
use or omission of the article <r. If I say, ^* He behaved with a 
little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. If I say, ^ He behaved 
with, little reverence ;" my meaning is negative. And these two 
are by lio means the same, or to be used In the same cases. By the 
former, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. 
For the sake of this distinction, which is a very usefuWone, we 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When! say, "There were few men with 
him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as in 
considerable : whereas, when I say ; ^* There were a few men 
with him ;" I evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2 In general, it may be sufiUcient to prefix the article to tl#e 
former of two words in the same construction; though the 
French never fail to repeat it in this case. 

^ There were many hours, both of the night and day, which 
he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought.*' It 
might have been ** of the night and qf the day." Ai^ for th« 
Mke of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a seriei of e^i 
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tbets. ** He hoped that this title woiiKI secure luui an ample aud 
on independent authority.'* 

3 In conimon conversation, and in familiar stylo, we frequent- 
ly omit the articled, which might be inserted with propriety in 
writing, especially in a grave style. ** At worsts time might be 
gained by this expedient." "At (7ie worst," would have b^n 
l>etter in this place. *' Give me here John Baptist^s head.** 
There would have been more dignity in saying, ** John tht Bai>- 
list's head :'* or, •* The head of John tite Baptist." 

The article the hi^sometimes a good effect In distinguish log a 
person by an epithet. ** In the history of Henry the fourtli, by 
Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding him tht groat 
man." ** I own I am often surprised that he should have treat- 
ed so coldly, a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is oAen elegantly pur, after the manner of iIki 
French, for the pronoun possessive: as, *' He looks him full in 
(he face ;" that is, " in Aw face." " In his presence th«y were 
to strike ike forehead on the ground ;" that is, ** their forth^ads*" 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, re^teat tlM 
fame article, when the adjective, on accouuit of any^ dauMi d^*- 
pending upon it^ is put after the substantive. ** Of <iH the oonai* 
derabie governments among the Alps, a common woalth i« «-«aii«* 
•tltutioii the most adapted of any to tl^ povertv of those ootin' 
trios.** '^ With such a specious title as thiit of blood* wkicb witit 
the ^nyltUudQ ^^^%£3 a clakn, the strongest, and the meet MsUy 
compriehended.*^ *^They are not the men in the nation the rao&tt 
difficult to be replace^." 

RULE X. 

One substantive ^ovenis another, signifying a different 
thing* in the possessive or genitive case : as, " My father s 
hotise f* " ]^n's happiness;" " Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as the 
first, there is no variation of case : as, ** George, king of Great 
' Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; *' Fompey contended with 
Csesarj the greatest general of his time ;" **ileligion, the support 
of adversity, adorns prosperity." Nouns thus circumstanced 
are said to be in avposition to each other. The interposition of 
a relative and verb will sometimes break tlie CMietruction : as, 
*^|*ompey contended with Ccesar, who ioas the greatest general 
of his time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, 
governed by note 4, uiider Uui^k xi. 

The preposition (^ joined to a substantive, is not alwaye equi- 
valent to the possessive case. It ia only so, when th« expression 
can be converted into the regiilar form of the possessive c^ase. 
We can sa^, **Tho reward of virtue,^' and " Virtue's reward :" 
but though it is proper to say, ^^A crown of gold," weeannoc 
convert the expnmiafi into the poases^ive coae, and say> ^* €K»ld*e 
crown." 



Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, ti^ tiie pos8e9- 
9 case : as, " Every tree is known by iU fruit j" '* Goodne^b 
ngs Us reward ;" " That desk is viine,^^ 

The genitive tti is often improperly used for Hu or il it; as, 
ts my book;" instead of ** It is my book.*' 
The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it 
Btes, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as 
I ffenitive case of the personal pronoun : as, '^ This composition 
It*." " Whose book is that ?*' ** Htsy If we used the nouo 
jif, we should say, ** This composition is John's." ** Whose book 
hat?" "Eliza's." The position will bc^^till more evidest, 
len we consider that both the pronouns in the following, sen 
toes must have a similar construction : *^ Is it her or his honour . 
It is tarnished ?" ** It is not hers, but his.** 
Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive c^se 
nds alone, the latter one by which it is governed being un- 
"stood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that is, " at the 
)kseller'B shop," 

I If. several nouns come together in the genitive case, the 
Mtro^e with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the 
(t: as, **John and Eliza's books!" "This was my father, , 
^tfaer, and uncle's advice." But when atiy words intervene, 
rfa«p8 on account of the increased pause, the sign of the 
MMsaive^ouM be annexed to each : as, ** Tliey are John's as 
U aa Eliza's boolos;" "I had the physioiaA's, the «u|-geoii's» 
I the apothecary's assistance." 

I In poetry, the addidonal s is fS^equently. omitted, hut the 
ostrophe retained, in the same manner as in substantives of 
) plural nivnber ending ins: as, ** The wirath of Peleus' son." 
lis seems not so allowable in prose ; which the fbUowingerro- 
ous examples will deinonsCrate : ** Moves* minkner;'* **Plnlie- 
s' wife ;" "Festus cam0 into Felix' rooni." *^ Th€^ aaswera 
ire made to the witness' questions." But in cases vfhich would 
re too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of 
)nun<*iation, the omission takes place even in prose : as, ** For 
hteousness' sake ;" "For conscience' sake." 
3 Little explanatory circumstances are particularly awkward 
tween a genitive case, and the word which usually follows it : 

" She began to^xtol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent 
derstandjng." It ought to be, " the excellent understanding 
the farmer, as she called him." 

I When a sentence consists of ternra siguifytiig a name and 
office, or of any exi)rcs8ions by which one part is descriptive 
explanatory of the other, it may occasion some doubt to which . 

them the sign of the genitive case shouM be annexed ; or 
lether it should be subjoined to them both. Thus, some 
>uld say ; " 1 left the parcel at Sn^h*s the bookseller ;" others. 
It Smitn the booksetter*e ;" and perhaps otherti, " at Smith's 
3 bookseller's." Tiie first of these forms is most agreeable to 
B Ji^glish Idiom ; and if tlie addition conn*t» of -two or more 
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words, tlie case seems to be less dubious : as, ** I left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But as this subject 

' requires a little further explanation to make it intelligible to the 
learners, y^e ^ball add a few observations tending to unfold ita 

I " pi-incipies. 

A phrase in nhich the words are so connected and dependent, 
as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily re- 
quires, the genitive aien at or near the end of the phrase: as, 
"Whose prerogative is it ? It is tlie king of Great Jlritain's;^ 
**That is the du^Je of Bridge water's canal ;" " The bishop ok 
LandaflTs excellent book ;" ''The lord mayor of I^ondon's au- 
thority ;" "The captain of the guard's house." 

When^ words in apposition follow each other in quick sucises- 
ston, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign 
of tlie genitive a similar situation ; especially if the noun which 
governs the genitive be expressed : as, " The emperor Leo- 
pold's ;" " Diooysiiis the tyrant's ;" ** For David my serwtnVs 
sake ;" " Give me John the Baptist's head ;" " Paul the aposUe*s 
advice." But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun 
not Expressed ; and when the tatter part of the sentence is ex- 
tended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied 
to the first genitive, aad understood to the other ; as, ** I reside 
at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor ;" ** Whose 

. gloTy did he emulate ? He emulated Cspsar's, the greatest general 
of antiquity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkward to place the sign, either at the end of each of the 
cfatises, or at the end of the latter one alone : ** These psalms 
are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish people ;" 
"We staid a month at lord Lyttleton's, the ornament of bis 
^oomry, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of the^enitive 
etree may very properly be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ^ipsis at the latter part of Sentences being a common 
eonstruction in our language ; as the learner will see by one or 
two examples s ** They wished to submit, but he did not ;" that 
is, ** he did not tK»)i to submit ;" " He said it was their concern, 
Imtfiotfiis;" til at is, ** not his concern,^* 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
«l«iuf<e only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
^ and iKat the cot^rtcctrng circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory did he 
enN^fe?" **|fe^inS|dtcd Caesar, the greatest general of ttnH- 
ptitft f *«Thifee psahns are David, the Jcing, priest, and prophet 
lif the Jewish people's.^ It is much better to say, "This is 
'iPiattr«'advft5e, thft Ohristfan hero, and great apostle of the gen- 
tiles," tRa*, **This isPaUl the Christian hero, and great apostle 
of tfe* g*enWfe#*'advh!e." On the other hand, the application of 
the gcfiltiVe sJgn. to hojth or alt of the nouns in apposition, would 
be gehe¥l^fty-b afs^ and dis^leasitig, and perhaps in some oases 
liM5*rfect : as, *»TfTO empei-of^s Leopold's f* " King's George's^" 
*» ChiAi««^fllrtecOnd*8;^ •♦ The parcel was left at Smitb^i th« 
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I)ook8e]ler*s and stationer's/* The rules which we have endea- 
voured to ehicidate, will prevent the inconvenience of both theso ^ 
itiodes of expression ; and they appear to be simplei persficaoiis. 
and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5 The Eaigliirh genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; wo 
that we daily make more use of the p<M^icle o/* to express the 
same relation. There is something awkwara in the followiog 
sentences, in which this method lias not been taken. ^Th« 
general, in the army*8 name, published a declaration.*' ^ Th« 
commons' vote.*' "The lords* bouse.*' *' Unless be is ^^y 
ijgnorant of the kingdom's condition." It were certaialy better 
tb say, ** In the name of the army ;** " The vote of the commons;" 
" The house of lords ;" ** The condition of the kingdom.*' It is 
also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the sanae 
substantive : as, " Whom he acquainted with the pope^s and 
the king's pleasure." ** The pleasure of the pope and the king»* 
would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three ^substantives dependent on one 
another, and connected by tlie preposition qf applied to e/icfa of 
them : as, " The severity of the distress of the son of the kiog, 
touched the nation ;** but this mode of expression is not to be 
rcconmiended. It would be better to say, " The severe distress 
of the king's son, touched the nation." We have a striking 
instance of t^is laborious mode of ex^iression, in the Ibllowing 
sentence : " Of some of the books (^ each qf these classes ^ 
Hterature, a catalogue will be given at the end of the woriu" 

6 In some cases, we use both Uie genitive ternnnation and the 
. preposition of: as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." 

Spmetimes indeed, unless we .throw the sentence into anolhejr 
form> ^is method is absolutely necessary, in order to distit^^uisb 
the sense, and to give the idea of property, strictly so calied, 
which is the most important of the relations expressed by the 
g^itive case ; for the expressions, " This picture of my frieod," 
and " This picture of my friend's," suggest very different ideas. 
The latter only is that of property in the strictest sense. The 
idea wouHd, doubtless, be conveyed in a better jnanner, by saykif^ 
'* Tl*is picture belonging to my fricKd." • 

When this double genitive, as some grammaiians term il» is 
toot necessary to distinguish the sense, and especiaQy in « ^rave 
style, it is genrrally omitted. Except to prevent a w biq gmt y, it 
seems to be allowable only in cases which supposf tbeexialefice 
df a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In the ozpressfons, 
" A subject of the emperor's ;" ** A sentunent of mj brother's;'* 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to beloiig 
lo the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intiramted, 
;nor* necessarily pupposedt the double genitive^ fxceot as belbre 
>nentibnted, should not be used : as, *' Tlw^^ house o£tiie ^vemor 
is very commodious;" "The crown of the kii» wiw stolen ^T 
^••l!1iat privilege of the scholar was never. ^bMseiL" ($e« pn|^ 
49.) But after ^^ tl^at; can b^said for th|s dwd^^ifn^M^ ^ ^ 
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]a termed, some grammarians think that it wouki ba better to 
avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the eentiineut anetber 
form of expression. 

7 When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to exprees 
one idea or circumstance, the noun ou which it depends »ey be 
put in the eenitive case ; thus, instead of saying, ** What ie tbe 
reason of this person dismissing his servant so haeCily?" that Is, 
** What is the reason of this person iu distniseiBg his eerveat so 
hastily P' we may say, and perhi^ ought to say, ** What ia the 
reason of this person's dismissing of his servant so haelily ?" 
Just as we say, ** What is the reason of this person's hasty dis- 
mission of his servant V* So also, we say, ** I remember it 
being reckoned a great exploit ;'* or more properly, ^ I remember 
its being reckoned,'* d^c. The following sentence is eorreet asd 
proper : ** Much will depend on the pupil's eoti^[H>$iHg, but more on 
his reading frequently." It would not be accurate to say, •* Much 
will depend on the pupil composing^''' &c. We also properly 
Bay ; •* This will be the efllect of the pupiVs compMing frequenUy f* 
iBstead of, ** Of thepvpU composing frequently." 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs eovera the objective case : as, " Truth en- 
flobles her ;" **She comforts me /" " They support us "; 
«• Virtue rewards herfollozDers," 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually 
goes before the verb ; and the objective case, denoting the ob- 
ject, follows the verb active ; and it is the order that determlnee 
tbe case in nouns; as, ^ Alexander conquered the Persians." But 
tbe pronoun having a proper ibrm lor each of those cases, is some- 
times, when it is in the objective case, placed before the verb ; 
and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb ; 
as, " JVhom ye ignorantly worship, kirn declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper 
case and government to be neglected : as in the following in- 
stances: '* Who should I esteem more than the wise and g<KKl ?** 
> By tlie character of those who yon cnoose for your friends, 
your own is likely to be formed." ** Those arc the persons who 
he thought true to his interests." <* Who should I see the other 
day but my old friend." " Whosoever the court favours." In 
all these places it ought to be vfhom^ the relative being ffovemed 
m the objective case by the verbs *< esteem, choose, thought," 
&e. " He, who under all proper circumstances, has the boldness to 
fpeak truth, choose for thy friend ;*' It should be " kim who," &ic. 
» Verbs neuter do not act up<m, or govern, nouns and pronouns* 
'<*He sleeps; they mwae," &c are not transitive. They are, 
therefore, not followed by ah objective ease, specifying the object 
of an action. Bnt when this case, or an object of action, comei 
IriSekT rKh i«erbs^ though h niay carry ^le ajWP««^*»c» <^lWhig g^ 

L 
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Terned by them, it is aflected by a preposition or some other 
word uiiderstood: as, "He resided many years [to at is, \/br or 
during many years] in that street ; " He rode several miles [that 
is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day ;" " He 
lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great torture." In the 
phrases " To dream a dream,** " To live a virtuous life,** ''To run 
a race,** •*To walk the horse,** " To dance the child," the verbs 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in these cases, 
be imfnroperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1 Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if they 
were transitive, putting after them the objective case, agreeably 
to the French coneftruction of reciprocal verbs; but this custom 
is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not 
to be adopted or imitated. The following are some instances ot 
this practice. " lUptnHng him of his design.** " The king soon 
found reason to repent him of his provoking such dangerous ene- 
mies." " The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on 
the subject." " The nearer his successes approached him to the 
throne." " Qojke thee away into the land of Judah." " I think ' 
it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c. " The]! 
have spent their whole time and pains to ogree'the sacred with 
the profane chronology." 

2 Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter : as^ 
"I mustj9remi«e with three circumstances." " Those that think 
to ingratiate with him by calumniating me.*' 

3 The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having in 
some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in many instances, 
of the passive form, retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly 
In such verbs as signify some sort of motion, or change of place 
or condition : as, " I am come ; 1 was gone ; I am grown ; I was 
fallen.*' The following examples, however, appear to be errone 
oils, in givinff the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an ac 
tive one. ** The rule of our holy religion, £i*om which we are in 
finitely swerved,^ " The whole obligation of that law and cove 
nant was also-ceasedJ^* Whose number was now amounted to 
three hundred." " This mareschal, upon some discontent, was 
entered into a conspiracy against his master." " At the end of a 
campaign, when half the men are deserted or killed." It should 
be, " hewe swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4 The verb to be, through all its variations, has the same case 
after it, as that which next precedes it : ^ I am he whom they 
invited;" ^U may be (or might have been) fce, but ti-cannot be 
(or could not have been) /;" " It is impossible to be they ;" ♦« R 
seems to have been &e, who conducted hin^elf so wisely ;" " Ik 
appeared to be she that transacted the business ;" ^ I understood 
it tobe Jkm;" " I believe it to have been them;** "We at first 
took it to be her ; but were afterward convinced that it was not 
sAe." « He is not the person who it seemed he was." " He is 
really the person x£ho he appeared to be." " She is not now 
tile woman tfihmii th«qr repres«ia«d hit %o have been." << Wh9m 
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do you fancy him to be ?" By these examples, it appetrt that 
this substantive verb has no government of case, but aenres, iu 
all its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases 
which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next before 
and after it, must always be alike. Perha|»s this subject will be 
more inteUigible to the learner, by observing, that the words in 
the cases preceding and following the verb fo 6e, may be said to 
be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I un- 
derstood it to be him," the words t( and him are in apposition ; 
that is, *' they refer to the same thing, and are ip the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and 
exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : ** It might have been him, 
but there is no proof of it ;" ^ Though I was blamed, it could 
not have been me ,•" " I saw one whom I took to be she j" " She 
is the person who I understood it to have l>een ;'* '* ff^ho do you 
think me to Le ?*' " fVhom do men say that I am ?" " Aad 
whom think ye that I am ?'' — Ste the Octavo Grammar^ 

Passive verbs which signify naming, &c. have the tame case 
before and after them : as, *^ He was called Caesar ; Sho was 
named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of poets ; James 
was created a duke ; Tho general was saluted emperor ; The 
professor was appointed tutor to the prince." 

5 The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, ** Let him 
beware ;" " Let u$ judge candidly ;^ ** Let them not presume ;'• 
^ Let George study bis lesson.*' 

RULE xn. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends upon 
it, in the infinitive mood : as, " Cease to do evil ; learn to do 
well ;" " We should be prepared to render an account ol 
our actions." 

The preposition to, though generally used before the lat- 
ter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, " I heard him 
say it ;*' instead of *' to say it.' 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them 
in the infinitive mood, without the sign ^o, are Bid, dare, need, 
make, see, hear, feel ; and^also, let, not used as an auxiliary ; and 
perhaps a few others : as, " I bade him do it ;" " Ye dare not do 
it;" " I saw him do it ;" " I heard him say it ;" •• Thou lettest 
him go." 

1 In the following passages, the word fo, the sign of the infini 
tive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is su 
perfiuous and improper. ** I have observed some satirists to use," 
&c. ** To see so many to make so little conscience of so great 
a sin." ** It cannot but be a delightful spectacle to God and an- 
gels, to see a young person, besieged by powerful temptations on 
every side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
against the most violent assaults ^ to behold one in the prime 
and flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures and honouni 
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by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, to re- 
ject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God." 

Tbid mood has also been unprofierly used in the following 
places: *^1 am not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot 
reach." ** Grammarians have denied, or at least doubted, them 
to be genuine ;" " That all oor doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always what is righteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substan 
fives, and participles : as, '* He is eager to leain ;'' ** She is wor 
thy to be loved " " They have a desire to improve ;" Endeavour- 
ing to persuade " 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, 
expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as the parti- 
ciple has the nature of an adjective. .Thus the infinitive mood 
does the ofiice of a substantive in difierent cases : in the nomi- 
native: as, "To »iay is pleasant:" in the objective : as, " Boys 
love to jitoy;" " For to wiU is present with me ; but to perform 
that which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is oflen made absolute, or used indepen- 
dently on the rest of the sentence, bupplying the place of the 
conjunction t&oi with the potential mood : as, ^To confess th« 
trutfi, I was in fault ;" ** Ty begin with the first ;" « To pro 
ceed ;" ** To conclude ;" that is, '^ That I may confess," Slg 

RULE XIII. ' 
In the use of words and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should he 
observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord halh given, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; * we should pay, " The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away." Instead of, " I reniem^ 
her the family more than twenty years ;" it should be, " I 
have remembered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management oX 
the moods and tenses of verbs with resf)ect to one another^ so 
that they may be proper and consistent. The best rule that can 
be given, is this very general one : '* To observe what the sensif 
necessarily requires." It may, however, be of use to give a few 
examples of irregular construction. " The last week I intended 
to have wrxtten^^^ is a very common ])Lrise ; the infinit've being 
in the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is 
certainly wrong ; for how long soever it now is since I thought 
of writing, *^ to write" was then present to me, and must still he 
considered as present, when I bring back that time, and the 
thoughts of it It ought, therefore, to be, " The last week I 
intended to wrlteJ* The following sentences are also erroneous ; 
" I cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business it 
should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to have m« 
t^Tosed their good offices." " There were two cu'cunistaacea 
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which made it necessary for them to have l0st no time." " Hk* 
C017 painters would have found it difficult to have invented such 
n species of beings." They ought to he, " (0 interpose, to loseyto 
inventJ*^ *^ On the morrow, because he shouid have known the 
certainty, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.'' 
It ought to be, "because be tifould knoWy* or rather, "ietti^ 
tvUling to know" 

" The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might receive my 
sight." " If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection 
of the dead ;" " wa?/," in both places, would have been better. 
*' From his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the Scripture! 
with great attention ;" " to have studied,*^ &c. " I feared that I 
shouid have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" ^^ should lose vi." 
** I had rather walk ;" It should be, " I would rather walk." " It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it ;•* 
it should be, " if I could have performed it ;" or, ** It voouldqffm'd 
ine no satisfaction, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and imperfect 
tenses often carry with them a future sense ; and that the aux- 
iliaries should and would^ in the imperfect times, are used to ex- 
press the present and future as well as the past : for which see 
page 59. 

1 It is proper further to observe, that verbs of tho infinitive 
mood in the following form ; " to write," " to be writing," and 
•* to be written," always denote something contemporary with the 
time of the governing verb, or subsequent to it: but when verb« 
of that mood are expressed as follows ; ** To have been writing," 
•* to have written," and ** to have been written," they always 
denote something antecedent to the time of the governing vei*b. 
This remark is thought to be of importance ; for if duly attended 
to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us in the relative 
application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed : 
* I found him better than I expected to find him." ** Expected 
to have found him," is irreconcilable alike to grammar and to 
sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of hope, desire, intention, 
or command, must invariably be followed by the present, and 
not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive 
an error in this expression ; " It is long since I commanded him 
to have done it :" Yet " expected to huve found," is no better. It 
is as clear that the finding must be posterior to the expectation, 
as that the obedience must be posterior to the command. • 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put 
in' the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; " It wonld have 
afforded me great pleasure, as oflen as I reflected upon it, to have 
been the messenger of such intelligence." As the message^ in 
this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not contem- 
porary with it, the verb expressive of the message must denote 
that antecedence, by being in tho perfect of tlie infinitive. II* 

L 3 
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the message , and the pleasure had been referred to as contem- 
porary, the subsequent verb would, with equal propriety, have 
been put in the present of the infinitive : as, ** It would have 
afforded me ffreat pleasure, to be the messenger ef such intelli- 
gence.** In the former instance, the phrase in question is equi- 
valent to these words ; " //* / had been the messenger ;" in the 
latter instance, to this expression ; ** Being the messenger.*' — 
For a further discussion of this subject, see the Eleventh edition 
lof the Key to the £xercises, p. GO, and the Octavo Grammar, 
Rule xiii. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the 
past time with the defective verb ought, the perfect of the infini- 
tive must always be used : as, *' He ought to have done iL** When 
we use this verb, this is the only possible way to distinguish the 
past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we can 
produce the sentiments ofeminent grammarians; amongst whom 
are Lowth and Campbell. But there are some writers on 
grammar, who strenuously maintain, that the governed verb in 
the hifinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the verb which 
l^ovems it, is in the past time. Though this cannot be admitted, 
:n the instances which are controverted under this rule, or in 
any instances of a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, 
m many cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the go« 
veming verb, it would be proper and allowable. We may say ; 
** From a conversation I once had with him, he appeared to havt 
Studied Honier with great care and judgment.*' It would be 
proper also to say, " From his conversation, he appears to havt 
Mluaied Homer with great care and judgment ;" " That unhappy 
man it supposed to have dud by violence." These examples are 
not only consistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate 
it. It is the tense of the governing verb only, that marks wht 
is called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governeci, 
marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers' do, that verbs in the infinitive mood 
• have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past, and 
future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views of the subject. 
That these verbs associate with verbs in all the tenses, is no proof 
of their having no peculiar time of their own. Whatever period 
the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, or niture, 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that period, 
fcnd its time is calculated from it. Thus, tho time of the infini- 
tive may be before, after, or the same as, the time of the ^o • 
yeming verb, according as the thing signified by the infinitive 
is supposed to be before, after, or present with, the thing denoted 
by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety 
that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood* The 
polntof time from which they are computed, isof no eonsequenci*! 
ain^ present, past, and future, aie cdmpletely applicable to them* 

We diall eoncflude our obiervations under thi« rule, by %^ 
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marking, that though it is ofVen proper to use the perf^t ot the 
iofinitive after the governing verb, yet there are particular caeea, 
in wliich it would be better to give the expression a cliflTerent 

'fcurm. Thus, instead of saying, ^* I wish to have written to him 
sooner," ** I then wished to have. written to hL*n sooner,** ^ lie 

' will one day wish to have written sooner;** it would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to tlie practice 
of ^ood writers, to say ; ** I wish that I had written to hiin 
sooner," '* I then wished that I had written to him sooner,'* '* He 
will one day wish that he had written sooner.*' Should the 
justness of these strictures be admitted, there would still be 
numerous occasions for the use of the (>ast infinitive ; as we may 
perceive by a few examples. '* It would ever afterwards have 
l>een a source of pleasure to have found him wise and vhrtuous.** 
^ To have deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified 
hira for repenting at all." ** They will then see, that to have 
faithfully perfomMd their duty, would have been their greatest 
eonsoJation."* 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as Uie verbs have 
from which they are derived : as, " I am weary with h^r-' 
ing him ;" *' She k instmcting us ;" " The tutor is mdmo* 
m$hifig Charles.** 

1 Farticiples are sometimes governed by the article ; for the 
|iresent participle, with the definite article the before it, becomesa 
substantive, and must have the preposition <{/* after it : as, ^ These 
are the rules of grammar, by the observing of which, you may 
avoid mistakes.** It would not be proper to say, " by the ob- 
serving which }'* nor, " by observing of which ;** but the phrase, 
without either article or preposition, would be right : as, " by ob- 
serving which." The article a or an^ has the same efiect : as^ 
"This was a betraying of the trust reposed in him.** 

Thb rule' arises from the nature and idiom of our language* 
and fh)in as plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; 
namely, that a word which has the article before it, and the pos- 
sessive prreposition of after it, must be a noun : and. If a noun, it 
ou^ht to follow the construction of a noun, and not to have the 
regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort 
of words that is apt to dc^.eive us, and make us treat theih as if 
they were of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly 
verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule. 
"He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance C* 
it ousht to be, "by (he preaching of repentance;** or, "by. 
preaching repentance." " By the continual mortifying our cm-- 
rtipt affections f it should be, " by the continual mortifying ^,*' 

• $S^Ksytotlis£o^li^EutciSM,JBfeviiil»CditKulesiSk ThoRctt. 
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or, " bj continually mortitying our corrupt aiFections.'* " Tliey 
Uund out themselves towards the advancing and promoting the 
good of it ;" " towards advancing and promoting the good.'- " It 
is on overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow 
in0asure of our capacities ;" '^ it is overvaluing ourselves," or, " an 
overvaluing ©/"ourselyes." " Keeping of one day in seven," &c. . 
it ought to be, ** (he keeping o/* one day ;" or, " keeping one day.*' 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present particij^le 
and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, in every in- 
stance, convey the same meaning as would be conveyed by the 
participle without the article and preposition. *' He expressed 
the pleasure he had in the hearing of the philosopher," is capa- 
ble of a different sense from, **Ho expressed the pleasure he had 
in bearing the philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, for the 
sake, of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseolo- 
gies for the other, we should previously consider whether tbey 
are perfectly similar iuahe sentiments they convey. 

2 The same observations which have been made respecting 
the efiect of the article and participle, appear to be applicable to 
the pronoun and participle, wlien they are similarly associated : as, 
" Much depends on their observing of the rule, and error will be 
the consequence of their neglecting of it," instead of ** (heir oh- 
aerwing th« rule, and tiuir neglecting it." We shall perceive this 
mom clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, " Much 
depends upon 7^o*8 observing of the rule," &>c. But, as Xiim 
construction sounds rather harshly, it would, in general, be bet- 
ter to express the sentiment in the following, or some other form : 
•* Much depends on the rule's being observ^ ; and error will be 
the conse(][uence of its being neelected ;" or — " on observing the 
rule ; and— of neglecting it." This remark may be applied to 
several other modes of expression to be found in this work ; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not 
always the most eligible, on account of their unpleasant sound. 
See pages 33, 55, 1 X8— 121 . 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : ** In 
forming q/'his sentences, he was very exact :" " Froin ctfiing of 
name3, he proceeded to blows." But this is incorrect language ; 
for prepositions do not, like articles and | ronouns, convert the 
participle itself into the nature of a substantive ; as we have 
shown above in the phrase, " By observing which." And yet 
the participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substan-^ 
tive phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or 
verb, expressed or understood : as, ** By promising much^ and 
performing but Hitler we become despicable." " He studied to 
avoid expressing himself too severely J*^ 

^ 3 As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are some- 
times different In their form, care must be taken that they be not 
indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, " He begun," for 
•*be beg^n;" "he run," for «he ran/* "He drujik,^for "he 
^^twokf* the participle being here used instead of the impei^ect 
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tense : and much more frequently the imperfect tense instead ol 
the jmrticiple t as, " I had wrote," for " 1 liad written :'* " I was 
chose,'* for, " 1 was chosen ;" " 1 have eat," for, " I have eaten." 
" Ilia wortis were interwove willi sighs;" "were tn/enwren." 
" lie would have spoke ;" " spoken,*^ " lie hath bore witness to 
bis faithful servants ;" " horntJ^ *' By this means he over-rirn his 
guide ;" " over-ran^ " The sun hus rose ;" ** risen," " His con- 
stitution has been greatly ^hook, but his mind is too strong to be 
shook, by such causes ;" '* shakeiiy" in both places. ** They were 
verses wrote on glass;" "trrtt/ew." "Philosophers have often 
mistook the source of true happiness :" it ought to be " tnwfajfren." 
The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted by 
changing ed into f ; as, "In good behaviour, he is not 8urpa$t by 
any pupil of the school." " She was much distrest." They 
ought to be ** iurpassedi' " distressed." 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, 
&c. require an appropriate situation in the sentence, viz. 
for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active ot 
neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary and the veA: 
as, "He made a veri^ sensible discourse ; he spoke tmaffect* 
idly KXiAforcihlyt and was attentively heard by the whole 
assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serv* 
to Illustrate the rule. ** He must not expect to find study agree- 
able always;" ^aluays agreeable." *^We always find rhem 
ready when we want them ;" " we find them always roadv," 
&c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have remarkably 
been fulfilled ;" " which have been remarkably" ** Instead ot 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, 
we should look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;*' 
^instead of looking down contemptuously^ ^c. we should thank 
folly lookup,^' &c. " If thou art blessed naturally with a good 
memory, continually exercise it ;" " naturally blessed" &c. " ex 
ercise it continually" 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between the two 
auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; as in the following 
examples. "Vice always creeps by degrees,, and insensibly 
twines around us those concealed fetters, by which we are at 
last completely bound." " lie encouraged the English Barons to 
carry their opposition farther," ** They compelled him to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm for evtr ;" instead of, ** to 
carry farther tlieir opposition ;" and " to abjure for ever the 
realm." " He has generally been reckoned an honest man." 
" The book may alioays be had at such a place ;" in preference 
to ^ has been generally ;" and " may be always." «* These 
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rules will be clearly understoof^, after they hare been diligently 
studied/' are preferable to, " These rules will clearly he uiider- 
f»tood, after ihey have diligently been studied." 

From the preceding ren^.arks and examples, it appears that uo 
exact and determinate rule can be given lor the placing of ad- 
verbs, on all occasions. The general rule may be of considerable 
use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase, are the 
things whi(;h ought to l>e chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word 
that adcTs nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the 
verb and the nominative noun, as, ** There is a person at the 
door;" " There are some thieves in the house ;" which would 
be as welL or better, expressed by saying, " A person is at the 
door ;" ** Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it is made 
use of to give a small degree of emphasis to tlie sentence : as, 
** There was a man sent from God, whose name was John." 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the 
verb and the nominative case : as, " The man stands there.^^ 

1 The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, " I never 
was there ;" ** He never comes at a proper time." When an 
auxiliary is used, it is placed iudiflferently, either before or after 
this adverb : sEs, '* He was nevgr seen (or never was seen) to 
laugh from that time." 

Jitver seems to be improperly used in the following passages. 
" Ask me never so much dowry and gift." " If I make my 
hands never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." The 
word "ever" would be more suitable te the sense. 

2 In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place tvAere, 
Is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a preposition. 
'* They framed a protestation, where they repeated all their for- 
mer claims ;" i. e. ** in which they repeated." " The king was 
still delarmined to run forwards, inlthe same course where he was 
already, by his precipitate career, too fatally advanced;" i. e. 
" in whiih he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode 
of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposition , 
for they signify, " from- this place, from that place, from what 
place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper to 
join a preposition with them, because it is superfluous : as, 
** This is the leviathan, from whence the wits of our age are said 
to borrow their weapons ;" ** An'ancient author prophesies from 
hence." But the origin of these words is little atten^ded to, and 
the preposition /Vom so often used in construction with them, that 
che omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff", and be disa- 
greeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly applied to 
verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither, 
uhither: as, "He came Aerc hastily ;" "They rode therewith 
speed." They should be, "He came hither;" '•Thev rode 
«W^"&C 
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3 We have some examples oCadvcrbs being used for substan- 
tives : *• In 1687, he erected it into a community of regulars* 
since when, it has begun to increase in those countries as a reli- 
gious order;" i.e. ** since which time,** ** A little while and I shall 
not see you ;" i. e. " a short time.** »* It is worth their while ;" 
i. e. *' it deserves their time and pains." But this use of the word 
rather suits ftimiliar than grave style. The same may be said 
of the phrase, ** To do a thing (myhoto;** i. e. " in arfy manner f 
or, ** somehow ;" i. e. ** in some manner." ** Somehow^ worthy 
as these people are,tft^y are under the influence of prejudice ** 

RULE XVI. 
Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or arc 
equivalent to an affirmative: as, *' .ATordid they not perceive 
him ;" that is, " they did perceive him." " His language, 
though inelegant, is not ungrammaiical ;" that is, " it is 
grammatical.'* 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affirmative, 
than by two separate negatives, as in th^ former sentence : but 
when one of the negatives is joined to another word, as in the )at« 
ter sentence, the two negatives form a pleasing and delicate va- 
riety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead 
of one; as in ehe following instances: *^I never did repent of 
doing good, nor shall not now ;" ** nor shall I now.** "Never no 
imitator grew up to his author ;" ^^ never did any^** &c. " I can- 
not by no means allow him what his argument must prove f 
** I cannot by any means," &c. or, " I can by no mtans** "Nor 
let no comforter approach me ;" ** nor let any comforter," &c. 
** Nor is danger ever apjirehended in such a government, no mor^ 
than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes :" jt should be, ** any more** " Ariosto, Tasso, GaliloQ, 
no m^ore than Raphael, were not born in republic-s." ** Neither 
Arjosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was bom 
in a repablio." 

RULE XVIT. 
Prepositions govern the objective case : as, " I have 
heard a good character of her f " From him that is needy 
turn noi away ;" " A word to the wise is sufficient/or^Acm; ' 
" We may be good and happy without riches.** 

The following are examples ofthe nominative case being used 
instead of the objective. " Who servest thou under ?" " Who do 
you speali to?" *' We are still much at a loss who civil power 
Delongs to ;" ** Who dost thou ask for ?" ** Associate not with 
those who none can speak well of." In all these places it ought 
to be *' whom.** See M>ie I. 

The prepositions to and /or are often understood, ciiiefly befoftt 
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tbe pronouns: as, " Give me th« book ;" " Get me aomc paper ;" 
that IB, ** (o me ; for me." '* Wo is me ;" i. e. ** to me." ** He was 
baninhed England ;" i. e. ^*from England." 

1 The preposition is oAen separated from the relative wbicn 
It governs ; as, ** Whom wih thou give it to ?" instead of, ** To 
M&om wilt thou give it?" ** He is an author whom I am much 
delighted with ;" '* The world is too polite to shock authors with 
a truth, which generally their booksellers are the first that inform 
them oC" This is an idiom to which our language is strongly in- 
clined; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the familiar style in writing : but the placing of the prepo- 
sition before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per> 
•picuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and elevated 
style. 

2 Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in or 
der to connect different prepositions with the same noun : as, 
^ To suppose the zodiac and planets to be efficient of, and ante- 
cedent to, themselves." This, whether in the familiar or the so 
lemo style, is always inelegant, and should generally be avoided. 
In fornos of law, and the like, where fulness and exactnes of ex- 
pression must take place of every other consideration, it may ^ 
admitted. 

3 Different relations, and different senses, must be expressed 
by different prepositions, though in conjunction with the samt 
verb or adjective. Thus we say, '* to converse with a person 
npon a subject, in a house, &c." We also say, " We are disap* 
^inted of a thing," when we cannot get it, " and disappointed 
tn it," fvhen we have it, and find it does not answer our expecta- 
tions. But two different prepositions must be improper in the 
same construction, and in the same sentence : as, ^^Tbe combat 
htiween thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two preposi- 
tions the preference is to be given, as both are used promis- 
cuously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of them. 
We say, "Expert at," and** expert in a thing." "Expert at 
finding a remedy for his mistakes :" " Expert in deception." 

When prejK)sitions are subjoined to nouns, they are ffenerally 
the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which the nouns 
are derived: as, **A compliance withi*^ " to comply wrtfii ;" **A 
disposition to tyranny," " disposed to tyrannize." 

4 As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of 
great irnj)ortance, we shall select a considerable number of ex- 
amples of impropriety, in the application of this part of speech* 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/^— *' He is resolved of 
going to the Persian court ;" •* on going," &c. ** He was totally 
dependent of the Papal crown ;" ** on the Papal," &c. " 1^ 
call of a person," and " to wait of him," " on a person," &c. 
** He was eager of reconmiending it to his fellow-citizens," **tn 
recommending," &c. Of is sometimes omitted, and sometime-s 
teserted, df^er worthy : as, "It is worthy obeervatipii," or, ^ of 
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Qbservarion." ' But it would hare been better oniitted in tlie ful- 
luwing sentences. ^*The emulation, wbo should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but of wbosboukl 
obtain the most lucrative command.** ^ The rain hath been fall* 
ing ©/* a long time ;" *• faHing a long time." " It is situation 
chieflywhich decides of the fortune and characters of menf* 
*» decides the fortune," or, •* eoncemtiig the fortune," •* He found 
the greatest difficulty of writing;" "in wrttmg." **lt might 
have gJven me a greater ta^e of its antiquities." A taste ^ a 
thing implies actud^ enjoy rhent of it ; but a taste ^^ it, imfSm 
only a capacity for enjoyment. " This had a much greater share 
©f inciting him, than any regard after his father's commands ;" 
•* share tit inciting»" and "regard io his father's," &c. 

2d. With resi>ect to the prepositions io and for, — ^ Yott have 
bestowed yonr favours to the most deserving iversons ;" ^ upon 
the most deserving," &c. " He accused the ministers for be- 
Iraying the Dutch :" "o/" having betrayed." "His abhorrence 
to that supei-sfiiious figure ;" "o/* that," &.c. ** A great change 
to the better ;" "ybr the better." ** Your prejudice to my cause ;" 
**' againsV^ ** The English were very dif&ront people then to 
what they are at present ;" ^^from what," &c. " In compliance 
to the declaration ;" " ttfiih^''* &c. ** It is more than they thought 
for;" ** thought©/:" "There is no need for it;" **o/it." For 
is superfluous in tlie phrase, " More than he knows ^br," ** No 
Jiscouragement for the authors to proceed ;" "to the authors," 
fee. ** It was perfectly in compliance to some persons ;" **mik»*\ 
**^Tho wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon coud* 
eel;" "diminution©/*," and " derogation /rom." 

3d, Wjth respect to the prepositions with and upon, — " Reoon- 
oiling himself with the king." "Those things which have the 
greatest resemblance with each other, frequently diffisr the most." 
"That such rejection should be consonant with our conmion 
nature." « Conformable with," &c. " The history of Peter is 
agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above inataneM, it 
should be, "/o," instead of " tvith,^^ " It is a use that perbaps 
I should not have thought on;" "thought o/I" "A greater 
quantity may be taken from the heap, without making any 
sensible alteration upon it ;" "in it." " Intrusted to persons 
on whom the parliament could confide;" "in whom." •*He 
was made much on at Argos ;" " mueb d/*." " if policy can 
prevail upon force ;" " over force." " I do likewise dissent with 
the examiner ;" ^^from'*' 

4ih, With respect to the prepositions tn, fronts &c. — " They 
should be informed in some parts of bis character;" "oftotrf," 
or, " concem^'ng,^* " Upon such occasions 'as fell into Ibeir 
cognizance;" **underJ'^ "Tliat variety of factions into wbicb 
we are still engaged ;" " in which." " To restore nyjrself into 
the favour;" "4©.4bo favour." "CauW hm have proitad f>oni 
repeated experiences!" "ij^*' From aeem t9 4^ sciperflfioin 

M 
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hfier forbtar : as, ''lie could not forbear from appointing the 
pope, &c. ** A strict observance af\er times and fashions f ^ of 
times." '^Tlie character which we may now value ourselves by 
drawing ;" '* upon drawhig/' *^ Neither of them shall make me 
swerve, out of tho path ;" ^^from the path.'* " Ye blind guides. 
which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, 
*' which stiaiu out a gn U, or take a gnat out of the liquor by 
straining it." The impropriety of the preposition has wholly 
destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implie* a number of things. 
It cannot be properly used in conjunction with the word evtryf 
which is In the singular number : as, ** Which is found among 
every species of liberty ;" ** The opinion seems to gain ground 
among every body," 

5 The pjreposition to is made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, *' I went 
to London ;*^ ^* I am going to town." But the preposition at In 
generally used after the neuter verb to be : as, ** I have been at 
London ;^' ** I was at the place appointed ;" " I shall be at Paris.** 
We likewise say: "He touched, arrived at any place." The 
preposition in is set before countries, cities, and large towns: aa, 
"He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before 
villages, single houses, and cities which are in distant coun- 
tries, at is used ; as, " He lives at Hackney ;" " He resides at 
MontpeKer." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoun out 
anotheTy whether the preiK>8ition qf be placed between the two 
parts of it, or before them both. We may say, **They were- 
jealous of one another ;" or, ** They were jealous one of ano- 
ther ;'* but perhaps the former is better. , 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, excepting, 
respecting, touching, concerning, according. '*They were idl 
in rault except or excepting him.'* 

RULE xvni. 

Conjanctions connect the same moods and tenses of 
yerhs and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, " Candour is 
t) be approved and practised :* " If tliou sincerely desire, 
tnd earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly be found by 
ibee, and prove a rich reward :" " The master tau^t her 
u»d wa to write :'* " He and she were school fellows."* 

A ffew examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further 
display its utility. " If he prefer a virtuous Ufe, and is sincere 
in his professions, he will succeed ;" " if he prefers.^ " To 
deftd^ the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; and wanting 
compassion towards them, is unchristian ;" "and to,want com- 
passion." " The parliament addressed the king, and has been 

■I l' I ■! II . I .1 I I II ».— — — .i* 

f Thi»«u|»f«fer&<mly w nouns and pronouns, whiok faava tfia samt btMring 
V reUitQQ^ «ith.|i|gv^ ^flbOtbiK paru of tht ttntemc. 
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prorogued tlw same day ;" ** and wets prorogned." "^lis^ wenlth 
aud hini bid adieu to each otlter ;'* *^ and he.^ ** If e entreated 
us, my comrade and I, to live harmonionsly ;'* '* comrade and 
fwe." ** My sister and her were on good terms ;" ** and she.** ** We 
often overlook the blessings which are in our pof^cssion, arid 
are searching after those winch are out of our reach :'* it ouglit 
to be, ** and sear^ after." 

1 Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect dif- 
ferent moods and tenses of verbs : but in these instances the 
nominative must generally, if not always, be repeated, which h 
not necessary, though it may be done, under the construction to 
which the rule refers. We may say, ** He Hvts temperatefy, and 
he should live temperately ;'* '' He mcey nehim, but he mil not 
continue f " She wets proud, though she is now bumble :*• but it 
is obvious, that in such cases, the nominative ought to be re* 
peated ; and that, by this means, the latter members of these 
sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the preceding, 
as those are which come under the rule. When, in the progress 
of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative te the negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or Doraina- 
tjve is always resumed : as, ** He is rich, but he is not respect* 
able.** '* He is not rich, but he is respeoti^le.^ There appeiuv 
to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nomkiallve, and 
resuming Uie subject, when the course of ^e-eenteiice is^iverted 
by a change of the mood or tense. The foHowiog" semenees 
may therefore be improved. ^* Anger glanees inia l£e brewi <>f ' 
a wise man, but will rest only in the besom of Ibols ;'* '* butr«i<» 
only ;" or, ** but if will rest only." *' Virtue is praised 1^ maBy, 
and would be desired also, if her worth were really known f* 
"and she would.*' "The world begins to recede, and will 
soon disappear f* " and it will.** See the Octavo GraaHnar, 
Bulk xviii. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjanctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mood, after them. It is a general rule, that when 
something contingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunctive 
ought to be used : as, ** If I were to write, he would not re- 
gard it ;" '* He will not be pardoned, tmltss he repent" 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. " As virtue advances^ so tice 
recedes :" " He is healthy, because he is temperate." 

The conjunctions, (/*, though^ unless ^ except t^iher^ &c. gene- 
rally require the subjunctive^ mood after them : as, ** ff thou bn 
afiSicted, repine not ;" " Thoitgh he slay me, yet, will i trust in 
him;" "He cannot be clean, unless he wash himself;** "No 
power, except \i were given from above f * " WhMer it were I or 
they, so we preach.** But even these conjunctions, wben the 
sentence does not imply d^ubt, admit o^ (he indicatives a^ 
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* ITkcugk he is poor, he Is r.onteDted/'~<SNoe Suhjtmcti ve Mood 
•age 53, and pagtM 139, 140. 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to illus- 
trate the distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative 
moods. *' Though he toert divinely inspired, and speke therefore 
as the oracles of God, with supreme authority ; though he tvere 
endued with supernatural powers, and could, therefore, have 
eoafirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles ; yet, in 
compliance with the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned/' That our 
Saviour was divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural 
liowers, are positions that are here taken for granted, as not 
admUtkig the least doubt ; they would tlierefore have been better 
expressed in the indicative mood : ** Though he tbjs divinely 
inspired ; thmgh be was endued with sui>ernatural powers.'* 
TheaubjuDCtive is used in the like improper manner in the follow* 
ing example : ** Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience, 
by the things which be sufi^»red.'' But, in a similar passage, the 
iodicfttive, with jpreat propriety, is employed to the same purpose ; 
" l%ough be was nch^ yet for your sakes he became poor." 

1 J^mC, ftnd thai, annexed to a- command preceding, necessa- 
rUjr Mquire the subittnetive moed : as, *' Love not sleep, leat thou 
cs«u to pov«ity ;'' ** Reprove not a scorner, Jeti he haie thee;'* 
** Take heed tibol tkou spsak not to Jacob." 

{f with (ullbllowing it, when fiiturity is denoted, requires the 
MibjuiMCiire mood: as, **Ifhe dohui touch the hills, they shall 
MAoke ;" ^^Ifhohekui ^yscrete, he will succeed." But the indi- 
cative oiMfte to be used, on this occasion, when future time is 
notjttgfiioed: as, ^ij^ in this expression, he does &iif jest, no of- 
ienee ahiHild be taken ;" *^ If she is but sincere, I am happy." 
The Mune distinction applies to the following forms of expres- 
sion : ^* If he do submit, U will be from necessity ;** " Though he 
does submit, he is not convinced ;" " If thou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged ;" " If tbou dost heartily forgive 
him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2 In the following instances, the conjunction that, expressed 
or understood, seems to he improperly accompanied with the 
mtlijunetive mood. *^ So much she dreaded his tyranny, that the 
fate of her friend she dare not lament." *^ He reasoned so artfblly 
that his friends would listen, and think [that] he t^ere not wrong." 

3 The same conjunction governing both the indicative and the 
subjunctive moods, in the sanie sentence, and in the same cir- 
cumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in these in- 
staacec. " ^ there he but one body of legislators, it is no better 
than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want a casting 
voice." ** (if a ny%n have a hundred sheep, and one of them is 
gone astray," &c. 

4 Ahnost'an the irregularities, in the construction of any lan- 
gaage, have arisen firom the ellipsis of some y ords, which were 
o ritfnaM y inserted fill ^ sentence, and made it regular ; and it 
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id probable, that this has generally been the ease with reapeet to 
tlie conjunctive form of words, now in use ; wliicli will appear 
from the following exam]»]e8 : ^ We Mhall overtaJce him though 
he rtitt ;*' that is, '* though he should run ;'* " Unlets he met pru- 
dently, he will not accomplish his purpose f* that is, ^'unless he 
8hftU act prudently.** '* If he succeed and Main his end, he wtN 
not be the happier for it ;*' that is, '* If he sketUd succeed asd 
shoxdd obtain bis end.*' Tliese remarks and examples are design* 
ed to show the original of many of our present conjuoetiire 
forms of expression ; and to enable the student to exarakie the 
propriety of using them, by tracing the words in question to their 
|:roper origin and ancient connexions. But it is necessary lo be 
more {mrticular on this subject, and tl^refore we shall add af^w 
observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present 
tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future sigolfication. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second and 
third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evident from 
the following examples : ^ If thou prosper^ tbotf shouldst be 
' thankful ;'*^ *^ Unless lie study more closely, he wiU never be 
learned.** Some writers however, would express these senti- 
ments without those variations ; '' If tbouj»rojperetl," &c. <* Un- 
less he studies^* &i^. : and as there is great diversity of practice 
in this point, it is proper to o^er the learners a few renMtks, to 
assist them in distinguishing the right application of these diiRsi- 
ent forms of expression. It may be considered as a mle, that 
the changes of termination are necessary, when these two cir- 
cumstances concur: Ist, When the subject is of a dubious aAd 
contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to 
future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : '* If thou injure another, thou 
wilt hurt thyself ;*' *' He has a hard heart ; and if be conltntM 
impenitent, he must suffer ;" *' He will maintain bis prineiplee, 
though he lose his estate ;'* " Whether he succeed or not, his in- 
tention is laudable ;*' *' If he be not prosperous, he will not re- 
pine ;** " If a man smite his servant, and he ite,'* &o. Exod, xxi. 
^. In all these examples, the things signified 1^ the verbs are 
uncertain, and refer to future time. But in the instances which 
follow j future time is not referred to ; and tberefbre a dfifierent'eon-» 
struction takes place ; '* If thou livest virtuously, thdu art happy f* 
** Unless he means what he says, he is doubly faithleas V' *^^^ ^^ 
allows the excellence of virtue, he does not regard h«r precepts ;** 
*^ Thouffh he seems to be «mple and artless, he has deceived us ;*' 
** Whether virtue is better than rank or wec^, admits not of any 
dispute;*' *« If thoa heHevtsi with all thy heart, thou nNtyst,"&e. 
Jids viii. 37.— There are many sentepces, introdueed by con> 
junctions, in which neither contingency nor fUturity is denoted : 
as, <* Though he excds her in knowledjge, she 6ur exceeds him ui 
virtue."' " I have no doubt of his principles : but if hm M»ese# 
t|^ iniAs of x^ligion, he does not aet acooP^^ta.lli«tt/* 
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Tkat both the eireamstances of contingency and futurity aro 
neeesiaiy, as tests of the propriety of altering the terminations, 
will be evident, by inspecting the following examples ; which 
■how tliat there mte instances in which neither of the circum- 
Blaoces alone implies the other. In the three examples follow- 
ing , oooliiigency is denoted, but not futurity. ** If he thinks as 
am speaks, he naay safely be trusted.*' *' If he is now disposed to 
tt, I wiU perlbrmthe operation." •* He acts uprightly, unless he 
««ctMMf nM.** lo the following sentences, futurity is signified. 
but not eontsngeney. *^As soon as the sun sets, it will be 
cooler.'* ^ As the autumn advaneeSf these birds will gradually 
emigrate.*' 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the 
rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that in cases 
wherein cmitingeney and futurity do not concur, it is not propec 
to tarn the verb from its signification of present time, nor to vary 
its Ibrm or termination. The verb would then be in the indica 
tive mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. — If these 
rules, which seem to ibrm the true distinction between the sub • 
jtmctive and the indicative moods in this tense, were adopted 
asd estsbli^ed in practice, we should have, on this point, a prin- 
^iple of decision simple and precise, and readily applicable to 
every case that might occur* — It will, doubtless, sometimes hap- 
pen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, 
a s&rlet ftdberence to grammatical rules would render the lan- 
guage st^ and formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is 
better to give the expression a difierent turn, than to violate 
grammar for the sake of ease, or even of eleirance. See Rule 14. 
MoUfL 

5 On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses of the 
subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few observations. 
Some writers express themselves in the perfect tense as follows : 
'* If thou ^ve determined, we must submit:" "Unless he have 
consented, the writing will be void :" but we believe that few 
authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, '^ If thou hast determined ; unless he has con- 
sented," &€. conformably to what we generally meet with in the 
Bible : ** I havesumamed thee, though thou hast not known me." 
IstUak xlv. 4, 5. " What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he 
htUk gained," ^&c. Job xxvii. 8. See also ^cts xxviii. 4. 

6 HI the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with 
, sueh expreesioiis as these ; ^ If thou had apphed thyself diligent- 
ly, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage ;" *< Unless thou shall 
speak the whole truth, we cannot determine ;" <*If thouu^'^ un- 
dertake the business, there is little doubt of success." This mode 
of enprcBsing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by 
the general jpraottoe of correct writers. They should be hadst^ 
MoH, and wm • and we find them used in this form, in the sacred 
" * ittss. 

^mt^UfUt kiMWB,^ Sic Luk€ xiz. 47. «< If i^eu hadst beeir 
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here/' &c. John xi. 21. ** If thou tmft, thou canst make me 
clean," MiU, viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam, ii. 27. Matt xviL 4. 

7 The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the 
subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in its termina- 
tion : as, " If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst obey him ;** 
^'Though thou tft£^ conform, thou hast gained nothing by it.** 
This variation, however, ap|>ear8 to be improper. Our present 
version of the Scriptures, vi^hich we again refer to, as a good 
grammatical authority in points of this nature, decides against 
it. " If thou knewest the gift," &c. John iv. JO. ♦« If thou didH 
receive it, why dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See also 
Oan, V. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the form of the 
verb to 6f, when used subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is in- 
deed very considerably and properly varied firom that wliich it 
has in the imperfect 6f the indicative mood : as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

8 It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the aux- 
iliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
do not change the termination of the second person singular. 
We properly say, ** If thou niaysi or canst go ;" " Though thou 
mightet live;" "Unless thou couldgt read;" "If thou wouldM 
learn ;" and not " If thou may or can go," &c. It is sufficient, 
on this point, to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; 
•* If thou shouldst go ;" Johnson. " If thou mayst^ mightst, or 
couldst love ;" Lowth, Some authors think, that wlien thai ex- 
presses the motive or end, the termination of these auxiliaries 
should be varied : as, **I advise thee, that thou mmf beware ;" 
** He checked thee, that thou should not presume :" but there 
does not appear to be any ground for this exception. If the 
expression of '* condition, doubt, contingency," fee. does not 
warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, why should, 
they have it, when a motive ur end is expressed ? The translators 
of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction 
contended for. " Thou buildest the wall, that thou mayst be 
their king," Mih. vi. 6. " There is forgiveness with thee, t?uU 
thou mayst be feared.'* Psalm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears^ 
that with respect to what is termed the present tense of any 
verb, wh^n the circumstances of contingency and futurity concur, 
it is proper to vary the terminations of the second and third 
persons singular f that without the concurrence of those circum- 
stances, the terminations should not be altered ; and that the 
verb and the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, an^ the aux- 
iliaries of the first future, undergo no alterations whatever: 
except the imperfect of the verb to be, which, in cases denoting 
contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 
See page 64. The JSTote. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, ft wiJI 
be natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent oi vie 
subjunctive raood ? Some grammariRa* think it «5mt«iiA; «• 
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to wlmt is called tbe present tense of verbs genenilly^ under the 
circumstssces of contingency and futurity ; and to the imperfect 
tense of the verb to ht^ when it denotes contingency, &c.: lie- 
cause in these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which con- 
stitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of other 
grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three past, and tbe 
two future tenses, are in the subjunctive mood, when they de- 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not any 
change of termmation ; and that, when contingency is not 
signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, belongs to the 
indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. Tliey 
thmk, that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood* 
have no reference to change of termination, but that they refer 
merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion^ signified 
by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as pro|)erlv 
exist without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, 
which has no terminations difierent from those of the indicative. 
The decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be 
thought of much consequence. But the rules which ascertain 
the propriety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, will certainly oe deemed important. These rules may be 
well observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the 
nature and Umits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks 
on the subject, see pages 57, 59 — 61, 72—74, 77 — 78.* 

9 Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belong* 
ing to them, either expressed or understood : as, 

1st, Thoug\^ — 1/cf, ntverthdtss : as, " Though he was rich, ytt 
for our sakes he became poor." " Though powerful, he was 
meek." ' 

2d, Whether-— or: as, " Whether he will go or not, I cannot tell.** 
3d, Either — or : as, "I will either send it, or bring it myself.** 
4th, JVeither-'-Tior : as, "JVct^ftcr he nor I am able to compa^ it.** 

* We have stated, for the student's information, the different opinions ol 
grammarians, respecting the English Subjunctive Mood : First, that which sup- 
poses there is no such mood in our language ; Secondly^ that which extends 
It no farther than the variations of the verb extend ; Thirdly, that which we 
Slave adopted, and explained at lar^e ; and which, in general, corresponds with 
tbe views of the most approved writers on English Grammar. We may add a 
Fourth opinion; which appears to possess, at least, mudi plausibility. This 
opinion admits the arrangement we have given, with one variation, namely, 
that of assigning to the first tense of the subjunctive, two forms: 1st, that 
which simply deuotes contingency : as, ** If he destret it, I will perform tlie 
operaliun :'* diat is, ** If he tiou; desires it ;*' 2dly, that which denotes both con- 
tingency and fiiturity ; as, " If he deitire it, I will perform the operation ;** that 
is; " If he should hereafter desire it." This last theory of the subjunctive mood, 
claims the merit of rendering the whc^e system of the moods consistent and 
regular; of being more conformable than any other, to the definition of th« 
flubj^mcxive ; and of not referring to the indicative mood forms of expressioo, 
vnich ill accord with iu. simplicity and aatum. Paifaapt this thtonr wiU tear 
ftiUrictexAmiijatipii. 
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5th, As-'os : expressing a comparison of equalhr : at, ** BIw 
is as amiable as her sister ; and as much respected. 

tJth, ^s—so: expressing a comparison of equality: as, <'w20 
Che stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, As—^o : expressing a comparison of quality : as, '^wl^ tiie 
one dieth, mo dieth the other." **.^* he reads, they read.** 

8th, So — «» ; with a verb expressing a comparison of quality : 
as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary.** 

9th, So-~as: with a negative and an adjective expressing a 
comparison of quantity : as, " Pompey was notM great a general 
ms Caesar, nor so great a man." 

10th, So--ihal: expressing a consequence: aSy.^'Hewas H 
fatigued, that he could scarcely move,*' 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with neariy^ 
equal propriety, " The king, whose character was not sufficiently 
vigorous, fior decisive, assented to the measure," in this sen- 
tence, or would perhaps have been better: but, in generai» nor 
seems to refieat the negation in the former part of the sentence, 
and therefore gives more emphasis to the expression, 

10 Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in 
pairs. The following are examples of tins impropriety. **T¥» 
relations are so uncertain, as that tbey require a great ileal of 
examination :'* it should be, '* ikai they require,^ &>c. ** Tiiere 
was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill conse* 
quences:" it ought to be, *'so sanguine as not to apprehend,** 
&.C. ; or, '^no man, how sanguine soever, who did not,** &c. 
^ To truat in him is no more but to acknowledge his power.'* 
'* This is no other but the gate of paradise.** In both these 
instances, hut should be than* ^ We should sufficiently Weigii 
the objects of our hope ; whether they are such as we may rea- 
^«onably expect from them what they propose,' &i^ It ought 
to be, " that we may reasonably,** &c. ** The date 'had not 
behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done;*' "m<4 
u^ich he ought,** " In the order as they lie in his preface :** it 
should be, ** in order as they lie ;*' or, "in the order tit tehich they 
lie." " Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;'* " as coat 
him," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now com* 
monly painted ;** ** such a scarecrow,** &c. "I wish I could do 
that justice to his memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; " do 
ruch justice as to oblige,'* &c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with tha 
conjunctive form of a verb, " fVert there no difference, tbara 
would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a seB* 
tence, is sometimes made use of: as, "Aarf he done this, he had 
escaped ;** *♦ Had the limitations ou the prerogative been, in his 
time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had made hiflft regard 
as sacred, the boundaries of the constitution." The sentence m 
the common form wotild have read thus : ** If the hmitatJon»oB 
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tb6 prerogative had been, &c. his integrity would have made 
him regard," &c. 

. The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun such^ 
nas the force of a relative pronoun : as, ^' I^t 9ueh (is presume 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct;'* which is 
equivalent to, ^* Let them tJ>ho presume,*' &/C. But -when used 
by itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, oi 
perhaps as an adverb. See the Ket. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar style, 
equivalent to notwithstanding. The words for aU thai, .<teeni to 
be too low. "The word was in the mouth of every one, rjut, for 
all that, the subject may still bo a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would do 
much, better in the following sentence. " It cannot be other 
wise, in regard that the French prosody differs from that of every 
other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. ''It admitted 
of no effectual cure other than amputation." Except is also to 
be preferred to all hut. " They were happy all but the stranger.** 
•. In the two.foUowing phrases, the conjunction a# is improperly 
•muted ; " Which nol^dy presumes, or is so sanguine a to hope.** 
" I must, however, be so just a to own.'* 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and under- 
stood ; as, " I beg you would come to me ;** V See thou do it not ;" 
instead of "that you would,'* "that thou do,** But in the fol- 
lowing and many similar phrases, this conjunction were much 
better inserted : " Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues 
remain to posterity.*' It should be, "yet it is jvst that the me- 
Bwry,** &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of diflFerent things are compared, tlie 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunction 
than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed by the 
verb or the preposition, expressed or understood: as, " Thou 
art wiser than I ;" that is, " than I am/' " They loved him 
more than me ;" i. e. " more than they loved me." " The 
sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;'* that is, " than by him/'* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preced- 
ing as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, by sup- 
plying the words that are not expressed ; which will be evident 
from the following instances of erroneous construction. ** He 
can read better than me.** " He is as good as her.** " Whe 
ther I be present or no.** " Who did this ? Me.** By supplying 
the words understood in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
^ goveniing rule will api)ear : as, "Better than I can read ;*' 
** As good as she is ;** "Present or not present ;** " I d id it.'* 

# Sea the Tenths or any subsequent edition, of the Kej: Eulezz. TheNoStT 
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1 By Hot atte'idlag to this rule, many errors have been com- 
tnir^ed : a number of which is subjoined, as a further caution 
and direction to the learner. ** Thou art a much greater loser 
than me by his deatli." '* She suffers hourly more than me." 
•* We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were 
obliged to the same proportion more than us." " King Charles, 
and more than him, the duke and the pojiish faction, were at li 
oerty to form new schemes." " The drift of all his sermons wi^s, 
lo prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than 
him, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear." ** It was not 
the work of so eminent an. author, as him to whom it was first 
imputed." " A stone is heavjs and the sand weighty ; but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than them both." ** If the king give us 
leave, we may perform the office as well as them that do." In 
these passages it ought to be, ** /, we, lit, they, respectively." 

When the relative who immediately follows than, it seems to 
form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that connexion, the re- 
lative must be in the objective case ; as, "Alfred, than whom, a 
greater king never reigned," &c. " Beelzebub, than whom, Satan 
excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is remarkable that in such 
instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would be in the 
nominative case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than he f* 
that is, ^than he was,^ »* Beelzebub, than ^6," &c.; th&t i^, 
** than he saV* The phrase than whom, is, however, avoided by 
the best modern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some wordt, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, " He was a feara- 
ed man, he was a wise man, and he was a good man," we 
make use of the ellipsis, and say, ** He was a learned, wise, 
and good man.'* 

When the omission of words would obscure th6 sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, they 
must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are apt to love 
who love us." the word them should be supplied. " A beau- 
tiful field and trees," is not proper language. It should be, 
"Beautiful fields and trees;" or, " A beautiful field and 
fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical r 
some examples of which may be seen pnder the different part* 

of speech. 

1 The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; " A man, woman, 
and child:- that is, ** a man, a woman, and V.^^'^.^hc tun ^'d ' 
and jrarden ;" that is, ** a house and a garden. ^"^ .^"\™ 
^on;" that is. »* the sun and the moon." "The day and hour ^ 
Ib^r^ "the day and the hour." In all these instances. tht> ar- 
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{icle being onee expressed, the rei>etition of it becomes unneces- 
sary. There is, however, an exception to this observation, when 
BQttie peculiar emphasis requires a re|)c:ition ; as in the following 
sentence. "Not only the year, but tlie day and the hour." In 
this ease, the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. 
When a different form of the article is requisite, the article !s 
also properly repeated : as, *' a house aixl an orchard f* instead 
of, ** a house and orchard." 

2 The noun is frequently omitted in the following manner. 
* The laws of God and man ;" that is, "the laws of God and the 
laws of man." In son>e very emphatical expressions, the ellipsis 
libould not be used : as, "Christ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God ;" which is more emphatical than, " Christ the 
power and wisdom of God." 

3 The ellipsis of the adjectxvt is used in the following manner. 
"A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " a delightful gar- 
den and a delightful orchard;" "A little man and woman ;" that 
k, " A httle man and a little woman." In such elliptical expres- 
sions as these, the adjective ought to have exactly the same sig- 
nification, and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter 
•ubstantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should not 
be adaiitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of dif- 
ferent numbers: as, " A magnificent house end gardens." In 
this case it is better to use another adjective ; as, " A magnificent 
hoqse and fine |^ardens." 

4 l%e foUowmg is the ellipsis of the fronoun, " I love and 
leer himf* that is, " I love him, and I fear him." " My house 
aad lands ;" that is, " my house and my lands." In these in- 
8lSLDces the ellipsis may take place with propriety ; but if we 
would be more express- and emphatical, it must not be used: as, 
'*'His friends and his foes;" ^'My sons and my daiiglitei's." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun 
far usually omitted : as, " This is the man they love ;" instead of, 
** This is the man whwn they love." " Tiiese are the goods they 
bought ;" for, "These are the goods lohich they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative 
pronoun expressed : as it is more pro[$er to say, " The posture in 
which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :" •** The horse on 
which I rode, fell down ;" than ** The horse I rode fell dowu." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence 
together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, should answer 
:o each other with great exactness. "We speak that we do 
know, and testify that vfte have seen." Here the ellipsis is mani- 
festly improper^ and ought to be supplied : as, " We speak that 
which we do know, and testify that which we have seen." 

5 The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances. 
"The man was oW and crafly;" that is, "The man was old, and 
i^ man was crafty." " She was young, and beautiful, and good ;•* 
ttiat is, "She was young, she was beautiful, and she was good.*' 
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'*iThMi OTi ftmrrm^ »trotdi<d» md aU— eabto, and Mi wftp—d twfc- 
Mwd." K we movU fill up tho ellipsia ia the kuK «a H af » Ami 
•ri mmghit I* b*d<«piMt*d foe&re eaofa of the adieetiTes. 

If, iaMwIi aMiiiierattOB, we choose to poiut oiit one property 
ebove dMiett, t^ac property m«i«t be placed last, aad the eliip 
wm eupi^iedi «%-'*J^he is young aod beautifiil, and she ia good.*' 

«' I weiit.le Jtee and hear him f* chat is, ** I went to aae and I 
w ii c t« hen* hiia." in this inslance* there is nol on^ an ellipM 
of t^ f o^Pttraing v«rh Itvent, but likewise of the aifn of the i^ 
finitife iaeod» whieh ia governed L^ k. 

B^t ^kave, hadi wholly unU^ awry, might, and the. rest of the 
•MxiliAries of the. oompoond tenses, are frequently uaed aleses ta 
apMre the repeeMoii of the verb : as, ^* He regaids his wovd, Jbul 
tiMHi dest not i** i. e. " dost not regard it.*' *^ We suoceoded, hut 
they did not ;** ** did not succeed.*' ** 2 have learned my task^but 
thou hast not ;** ** bast not learned." ** They must, and th^ shall 
faiepttnished V' that is, '* They must be punished.** Bee the Kst. 

6 The eltipsis of the adverb ia used in the following osaanar. 
*' He spohe and acted wisely.;" that is, '* He spoke wisely, and 
tie aeted wisely.** ** Tbrice i went ajid offered ray aerviee-;" that 
la, >' Thrioe I went, and thrice 1 offered my service.** 

7 The ellipsis of the pr^osUion, as well as of the rerb, is aeea 
ia^J^foHowtag instances: ** He went into the abbeys, halla, and 
publijP bitthiings;". that is, ** he went into the abbeva, ha weal 
iBto the beXh^MQ^ he went into the public buildings.'' ** HaaJaa 
went dira«eh ati the streets and lanes of the eity ;" that is, 
''Through ab the streets, and through aU the lanes," it^ '« Ha 
spoke .to every man and woman there," that iSb ** to eaexy vutm 
and to every woman." " This day, next month, last year ;" 
that is, *' on this day, in the next month, in the last year ;" ''The 
Lord do that which see^eth him good ;" that iS| ^ whi^ i 
eth lalihiii.^ 

8 Tha-elUpipa of the eet^unctipn is as follows: '*Th^ ca 
the poweiv wisdoaa, goodness, and love, of thek Crec^or £* i. a* 
"the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and love ofi" dtc 
** Though I love him, I do not flatter him," that is, <* Though I 
love him, yell do not flatter him.*' 

9 The e%ms of the inUf;fecii9n is not very cofQUioBi k,lK»w- 
arer, is aometimes usedr aa, **Ohi piiy aiid shataei^ that is^ 
^'Qhpity! Ohahamei" 

Aa the alHpsis ooeurs in aknoat ever^ seatenee m die Baigliah 
Miigua^e, numerous examples of it nught ha givan } h«t on^ m 
i»w mota oan ha admitted hera. * 

In the followljg instance there is a very considerable joaa s 
*^M» Witt oAen argue, that if this paltof our trade were* well 
eulfkttted, Va iriiotdd gain from one nation.; aod if anolhery 
fl^om^asMMher f^ that is, " He ^ jll often argue, that W thia part of 
oCR'ttwJa weaa w^ captivated, we ahouM gain from one rsrttony 
aad-if aiMfhaa Mart of oiu* trade wafa well eiiltivaMd, nvaahuvld 
gain from anotb<»r aaiie»>" 
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- Tfa«4blfowi0gkMlaMeB^thoiigbBKoit,«fl»iMila«N»k^ 
«j»^><*W»iB i«e;»» !.©.•* weft to roe.*' «*T»'I« Moodf* !.♦ 

to let out biood.'^ "To let down f" i. ^ "!• Wf it AiM or 
rfkle down.** *< To walk a mHe ;^' i. e. "^to w»lli i hi e y g l i ^e 
space of a mile.** <' To sleep aH night ;** i. e. "^ToAlMp ^rowglfr 
aU the night.*' •♦ To go a fisliing ;** " To go a himtlng :•• L «. «* t •> 
go on a iishing Toy age or business f " to go on a huBtiaf p^rt j." 
*H ^<ie at two o'clock ;** i.^. •* at two of the clock.** •'By eea, 
by land, on shores" i. c. •• By the sea, by the land> on tiM afaer^*' 

10 The examples that fbllow are pFoducod 4o allow tb« iiB- 
priotpriety of ellipsis in some particukur caee*. " The kmd waa 
Hhrtiys possessed, during pteasore, by those intrusted wilii tb« 
•ofhmand ;" it should be, " those ftfons intrasted f or, " \Yimm 
wk» were intrasted.'* ** If lie had read further, he would bsve 
ftktmd several of hisx)bjections might have been spared:*' that la, 
••be woitld have found that several of bis objeetioDs,** &c. 
^'^T^re ir hothing men are more deficient in, than knowing 
their own characters." It ought to be, •* nothing inwkiek men/* 
and, **thBn iik knowing." ** I scarcely know any part of na- 
tttfal philosophy would yield more variety and use p it should 
be, " which would yield," &c. ** In the temper of mind he was 
tlien ;** i.-e. •' in which he then wad." •• The little satislactili^ and 
eonsistenry, to be fbund in most of the systems of divtnfty i have 
met with, nrnde me betake myself to the sole reftdtng oiT the 
^mptures :" it ought to be, '' tdbtdi are to be fouiid,'^and '< tdksdb 
I have met with." . ** He desired tbey might go to the altar to- 
gether, and jointly return their thania to whom only tkey wwo 
d«e ;" l e. •' io him to whom," &cw 

RULE XXII. 
: AU ibe parts of a sentence should coirespoiid to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction, tfaroaghoat, 
iluMild he carefully preserved. The followtng sentmce if 
therefc^re inacctinite : " He was more beloved, but not bo 
Ofiucb admired, as Cinthio." It should be, " He was mas^ 
beTovev! than Cinthlo, hut not so much admired*' 

Tkl^ finrt^example under this nde, presents a motft irregular 
c*nstvoctioxi, namelyt *^ He was miora Moved at Cintbio." The 
words more and so muck, are very improperly atated as having 
the'saiiie#egiiliAn. In correettng suck sentencea, it is notne* 
aessary te supply the latter elli|»m8 ; beeause it cannot lead tp 
any discordant or improper construction, and the anj^y woirid 
often b^ hai«h<»r inelegant. See p. 141. 

As* the 2dd Rule compAhends aH the preceding rolea, it may 
at the iirst view, appear to be too general to be uaeluL Bnt 1^ 
fangin^ ^mdttr it a m]mb««r of sentences pectriiarly constn:ctea 
^e 9ha)l perceive, that it is "aleulated to Mcertaio the true gram 
matkml oeosmietioB of aiai^ modes of expresMon, wlutth nonn 
of the particular rules can sufficiently f 
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** This d9<Uca^ti m«y sarve for almost Miy book, tli«i Immk la 
or aliall he published." It ought to be, '^ that has been, ^ iliali 
Ije publish^.** '* He was guided by interests always diilt^reiitt 
sometioies contrary to, tho8e of tlie community;" '^ditferent 
from ;^ or, *' always different from tltosQ of the eotuoawinty, sjmI 
somerimes contrary to tliem.'* ^* Will it be urged that these 
books are as old, or even older than tradition ?" Tba woffda, ^*as 
old,*' and " older," cannot have a common regimen ; it sbotild 
be ^' as old as tradition, or even older." ** It requires lew taleMs 
to wbich^ most men are not born, or at leaAt may not acquke ;" 
^ or which, at least they may not acquire." ** The court ef dma- 
eery frequently mitigates an4 breaks the teeth of the ooommsi 
law.^ In this construction, the first verb is a^id, >' to mkigaae 
the teeth qf the common law," which is an evident soktcMOi. 
** Mitigates the cooMnon law, and breaks the teeth of it," woiikl 
have been grammatical. 

^ They presently grow into good humour, and f^ood langiiage 
towards the crown*;" *'grow into good language," is very iai- 
proper, '* There is never wanting a set of evil instruments, wbo 
either oil t of mad zeal, private hatred, or £k\th^ lucre, mre ulwaym 
ready,^ &c. We say property, ^* A maa^aeto out of nsad sealy" 
or, ** out of private hatred ;" bMt we oannot sajfi if w« wookl 
apeak English, ''he acts out of filthy lucre." ''To double her 
kindness and caresses of me ;" the word "kindn^" raquvyraa to 
Be-fotlowed by either to or /or, and cannot be construed with tbe 
pr^)>oaition iff. " Never was man so teased, or suffered MK the 
uneasiness, as I have done this evening :" the first and third 
elaaaes, viz. "Never was man so teasad, as. I have done this 
evening/' cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for 
«a; "Or aafibred half the uneasiness that I have done;" or 
else, "half so mucb mreasiness as I have suffered." 

Tfie Urst part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, 
and tnose such as are hardly consistent with one another: " ffow 
wtMck woevar the refbrmation of this degenerate age is almost ut- 
Hrbf to be despaired of^ we may yet have a mor6 comfortable 
prospect of ftiture times." The Sentence would be more correct 
in the following form : ** Though the reformation of this degene 
rate age is neori^ to be despaired of," ^&e. 

"Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with 
the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and ih&ir rigbt- 
hand is full of gifts." As the passage, introduced by the copula- 
tive conjunction anct, was not intended as a continuation of ne 
principal and independent part of the sentence, but oi the Je- 
pendent part, the relative uhose shonl^have beei» used instead 
of the possessive (heir ; viz. " and whose right-hand is&U of gifls." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hav€ entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for tbem 
that love him." There Bcenis to be an impropriety in this in^ 
0§nc^ in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, per- 
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J at tlie'vanie time the/offiees b«tfa of die immioative and 
live eaeee. *^ Neither kath it entered into the lieart of many 
to cooceWe tlie tlnnf s/* dec. would have been regular. 

** Wa have the power ofretauMng, altering, aflil Compouudibi^ 
tboae unaget viiHch we hare once received, into all tlie vailetiefr 
of fMCttife and vitMon." It is very proper to say, " afterin^ and 
oea»poan<liiig those. images which we have once received^ into 
aMihe varieties of picture and vision f but we can with no pro 
paiety aay, ** retgAming them into ail the varieties ;** and yist^ ac 
eordiiig to the inatMier in which the words are ranged, this con- 
aimctifiD M unavoidable : A>r ^'-retaining, ahering,. ahd coni« 
poaa d i Pgy** are participles, ectch $f which equally refers to, and 
fove ms the subsequent noun, those images; and that noun 
•gain is Beceesarily connected with the TOlfowing preposition, 
•Mto. The eoAMructton ml^t easily have been re^tHied, by dis- 
joining the p^rticvple retaining from the other two partiei||l^8y in 
this way : ^ We hav« the power of retaining those images which 
we have onoe rreeiviad^ and of altering and compounding them 
iMo idl the varieties of future and vision ^^ or, perhaps, better 
Ibus : ** We hare the ^wer of retmmng, aheHng, and ^ompOund- 
k^ tboae imagae whic^ w« have onee received, and of iornoiiig 
jkm iMa all tlie varieties of pkrture and ^stott.** 

lyTERJECTION. 

For the syntax of the Intci jection^ see Rule v. Ndla ll, page 
106 , and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

As we have finislied the explanHt*<>r of the difi^rant parts of 
speech^ and the rules for forming th«»m into teotances, k is now 
proper to give some examples of the manner in which the learn- 
ers should be exercised, in order to prove their knowledge, and 
to render it familiar to them. This is cahed parsing. The na 
ture of the subjedt, as well as the adaptation of it ^a loameiP 
requires that it should be divided into two parts ; vis. paniinir, e^ 
it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it re^ioeia Wi^ 
etymology and syntax.* 

SECTION I. ^tcimena of EhfMohgietd Pmrmtg, 
•'Virtue ennobles us.** 
Virtue Is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, tlir 
third person, th« singular number, and in thO nominative citte 
IhcUne tht n<mH.) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. {Repeat the 
present tense, Ike impeifist tense^ and the perfect pafUciple.^^ Us 
is a personal pronoun, of the tirst person plural, and iu the 
objeetive caee. {Dtdine it.) 

* See the «* General Dhectious for uaim the Eaglifb ExercMl%" pnfised to 
ihsoirM&and every subsequent j^cMtion oT that bodu 

trit leaner should occasionfiUy repeat all the moods and tehiet of the vaili. 
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•• Goodness will be rewarded.** # 

Geodnesi is a comtnon substiintive, of the neuter gender, the 
tfiird person, the singufar number, and in the nominative case 
{DedifU it) Will ht rttoarded is a regular verb, in the passive 
voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, and the third 
person singular. (Repeat the present tense, the imperfect tense, and 
the perfect participle.) 

" Strive to improve." 

Slnve is an irregular verii neuter, in the imperative raood, and 
of the second person singular. (Repeat the present tetisey fyc,^ 
To improre is a regular verb neuter, and in the infinitive mc^d 
{Repeat tht present tense, fyc) 

" Time flies, O ! how swiftly." 

ISnu is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline the iiovn.) Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the Indicative 
nioo<r, present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat the 
present tense^ ifc>) O ! is an interjection. How and swiftly are 
adverbs. 

"Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

GraiUuie is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
tlifrd person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
'^Dedine it,) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat </ie presem 
tense, 9rc.) A is the indefinite article. Delightful is an adjerttre 
ift the positive statew (Repeat ^ degrees of eomparisen.) Emo- 
fton Is aooiiunon substantive of the neutev^mier, the third per- 
•oily tlM stof ular nuatber, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.S 
** They who forgive act nobly." 

T^is a personal pronoun, of "the third person, the plural 
mimber, and in the nominative case. (Dedtneit,) Who is a 
relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (Decline it.) Forgive 
Is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural. (Repeat the present tense, ^c.) Ad is a 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person plural. (Repedi, ifc.) JVMy in an adverb of quality. (Re- 
pemi fc ih^ptes ef comparison.) 

** By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

jQy is a prepOsiSdon; Lifting is the present participle of the 
regular neuter verb " to Hve." (Repeat the participles,) Tempe- 
mfely is an adverb of (JuaHty. Our is an adjective pronoun of 
the possessive kind. (Dtdine'it.) Health is a common sub- 
atantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
iMminative case. (Dedine ^.) Is promoted is a regular verb 
passive, indicative mood, ]iresent tense, and the third iicrsoilr 
singular. (Repeat, 9fC,) 

" Wc should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 

We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the pliiral num . 
hAt, andin tlf(6 noiftlnative c^se. {Ekdine Ht^ Should he is us 

N2 
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irregular verb iMutor^ in the potential mood^ ike imperfect tense, 
and the first person plural. (Repeat (he present tenst^^ic^) Mind 
is an achective, in the positive state. {Repeat tiie degrtm ofeom^ 
parxMonA^ To js a prei>osition. Them is a person alproi^ounf ^f 
the third person, the plural number, and in the objective cn^. 
(Decline U,) ffho is a relative pronoun, and in the nuinioative 
case. {Decline it.) Are is an irregular rerb neiiter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. {Repeat^ tfc. 
Unkina is an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the degrees 
of campariton.) Toiaa preposition: Us is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, the plural number, and in the objective case. 
{Dedine H.) 

SECTION II. Specimens of Syntactical Parsing. 
** Vice produces misery.^ 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter geiider) the tbiril 
person, the singular number, and in tne nominative case. Pro- 
duces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, prefie^t tense, 
the third person singular, agreeing With iis nominative ^ rtee,** 
according to Rule i. which says ; {here repeat the ruU.^ Misery 
hsM common substantive, of the neuter ^nder, the third person, 
the singular number, and the objective ca«e, governed bj e 
active verb '* produces," according to Rule xi. which says,.&. 
** Peace and joy are virtue's crown.** . • 

Peace wm common substantive. {Repeat &u gender^ p^rson^ 
fttiyiftcr, and cau.) And is a copulative conjunction. My is a 
common substantive. {Repeat the per&on<f ntmbtr, ahd case.) Jhrt 
J8 an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, preaenc teasei and 
the third person plural,- agreeing with the iiominativo ease 
" peace and joy,'* according to Rule ii. which says ; {here repeat 
VhC rvle.) Virtue^s is a common substantive, of the third jier^on, 
the singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
the substantive " crown,'* agreeably to Rule x. which says, &c. 
Crotm is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative C|ise, agree- 
ably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us.? 

Wisdom is a common substantive. ( Repmt the |f«fu(er, 9ertM», 
number, and case. Or is a disjunctive conjunction. MoUy is a 
common substantive. {Repeat the person, numher, and cast,) 
Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present ^nse, 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative ^ase* 
'< wisdom** or *' folly,** according to rule hi. which sigrSi &c. 
Us IS Si personal pronoun, of the first person, plpral number, and 
in the objective case, governed by ihe active verb ** goveMiSi*' 
agreeably to rule xi. which ^ays, &^c. 

** Every heart knows its sorrows.** 

JBvmf is an adjective pronoun of the distributive Vndf agree- 
ing with its substantive "heart,** according to Note St under W^m 
VIII. which says, ^c. Heart is a common su^unUirf.. lA^ 
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p€ai the ftnder^ /Mr#»f|, nufi^eti and cast,}. KnQ¥fs is an lr«Q|pi1«v 
verb active, indicative mood, |ireseiU teo<9Q, tlard i>er8on aitif u 
Lur« agreeing with its notninative caaa ** heart," according */> ' 
RU1.IC I, which sajis, §ic. Its is a persona) pronoun, o£ dm third 
|)erKon singular, aiid of tJie neuter geader, to a\g9ee with ita sub- 
stantive '^eart,*' according to rule v. which aaya, &c, it is io 
the pos3essive case, governed by thejioun ** sorrows,*' according 
to RULE X. which says, &c. Sorrmos h a common- suhstantive, 
of .the third perspn, the plural number, and the ol»|ective case, 
governed by the active, verb '* knows,'^ acceidii^ X» Riite xi 
which says, &.c. 

^ The 0|ao i» happy who livas wisely/' 
TkB is the definite article^ Mtn ia a eo«naioa salMlMillve 
{RefttU tk4i ptTM^n, monW, tmd «a#e. ) it is an irreguhur verb wsii 
ter, lBdie»tive vomdf preeenC tense, aod the third pereoa-sinfiikry 
agreeing with $h% naminative ease ** «ian,*' aaeerioig ta lUile i 
Yirhich aay% &>c Happy 'i» an adjective in the positivftelale. 
H^ho is a relative preaoui^ which has far its awteeede ot » ^^^man,'* 
with which it agrees in gen()er and number, according to Rule 
r. which say% &c. XAves, is. a regular yerh neuter, i^dicaiive 
mood, present tense, third person suigular^ agreeing wi|h its no- 
minative *^ who,** according to Rule yi. which says, &c, ffiuf^ m 
an adverb of quality tpl^c;^^ a:^r the vi^b, according to Rule»r 
"WhoplPeflerv«sus?;* 
Jf'ho is a relative prpneun of tlie interrogative kii}d9.Aad in 
the nominative cose singular. The word to which it rekiles, (its 
^ibsequant,) is the noun or pienouu eeotaining the answer to 
the question ; agreeably to a note under Rule vi. PrcservM-is m 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, tyr4 pessoa 
singular, agreeing with its nominative '* who,** according. te- Rule 
VI. which sa^s, &c Vs is a personal proAoun.. {RepecUUuptr'- 
son, nuinber, case, and rule.) 

^ Whose house is that ? My brother's and duao. Who inhabit 
it? W«.** 

WhoMMB, relative pronpun of the ioterrogatit^ kiad, aad re« 
tales to^he followijig words, '* Bnyiher's'? imd ^ mine,'* agreeably 
to a note under Riih^ vi« It is in the possessive easef governed 
by <* •house," accocfUng to.Rtde x, which says, #ta. Stm$e i»% 
eonunon sHbstaiitivey ( AyAoat the g9nder,per§oH, foimber, €md «ate. i 
Is is an irregulw verb neiKer, bidicative fiiood, present tsnse, 
and the third pem^n singular, agreeing witli its neosiittthre «Me 
'^ hodser" a«oordi»g to Rule i. wbteh says, &c. ThM ie anad 
lective ^conouii of 4he detnonsiraiive kind. Afy is •■ adjeetiva 
pronoun of tii«-fiess«Bsive kiiid« JSMftev'^^is a comnonsubstMi 
tjve, of the thit;d person the singiilm-number, pmdifttiM posses- 
sive ci|se, jgbverned by ^ house** understood* aocordiag to JMe 
X. and a note, imdex^ Rule vi. ^nd is a copvijativ^c^njunctioii. 
JIfine tsa^persoo^pronoun^of thft^tpeaKya,Uie^ 
bei^ ajld p tho possessive cai^ a«e«^di«ig to^a aoln H^dfir.Siib 
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X. Mid another under Rule ti. Who w a relative pronoun of the 
hoterroffatiTe kind, of the plural number, in the nomhiattve case, 
and reiatea to ^ we** following^ according to a note under Rule 
▼I. hk<AH is a regular verb active. {Kepemi Gu tnootf, len«c, 
pemnit &e.) JB is a personal pronoun, of tiie third person, fte 
singular number, and in the objective case, governed by the ac> 
tive verb ** inhabit,*' accoVdinff to Rule xi. which says, &c Wt 
is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural number, and 
the nominative case to the verb '^ inhabit** und^erstood. The 
words ^ inhi^Mt it** are implied after ** we,** itigreeably to a note 
under Rule vi. 

** Remember to assist the distressed.** 

J U w uwA m' is a tegular verb active, imperative mood, the se- 
ommI perso»siii«ilar, and agrees with its nominative case ** thou** 
inidorateod^ To amiH is a reguler verb aetrve, io the infini- 
tive jaood, fi^rera^ l^ the prece^ng verb ** remember,** ae- 
•ordaurte Rule xii. which says, lcc« 3Ph« is the definite aril 
cle* Aiitfrsassdie^ai'adliective put substantively. 
" We are not unemployed.** 

Wk ^ B, personal pronoun. {Reptat^u ptrsoH^ nnnAer^ and 
esse.) :^r€ is an irregular Verb neuter. (Ripeai the ikooA, ienH^ 
ptntm, &c.) .AM is^an adverb of negation. Unenqtlmfed ik urn 
elective hi the positive state. The two negatives lud and un, 
form an affirmative, agreeably to Rule xvi. which says, &c. 
^ ** miis bounty has relieved you and us ; and lias gratified the 

donor." 
* Tkb is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. Boun- 
ly is a common substantive. {Reptat the periien, numherf and 
cage*) Aw rdievtd itf a regular verb acti^'e, indicative mood, 
perfect tense, third pe^n singular, agreeing with ils hominativs 
** bounty," according to Rule 1. Which says, &c. You is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the second person plural, and in the objective 
ease. {Rtpeat ffo govtmmem and ruU.) And is a copulative 
conjunction. Ua is a personal pronoun, in the objective ease. 
Yom and la are put in the same c^ase, according to Rule 3^111. 
which says, te. Amd is a ooptdative eonjimction. ffa9 graii* 
fiod^ a regtilar ver^ aetbe, indicative mood,^ peribet tense, and 
tkkd person singtdiup, agre^g with its nominative **tennty** 
vnderstood. ** ifas reUeved;^ and " ^orgrv^d," «re In the same 
mood and tense, according to Rule xvfii. which says, ^c 7^ 
is tiiie definite article, doner is a comm^ snbstandve, of the 
tlard peiBon, the singular number^ and the objective^ caiOy go, 
▼emed % the active verb ** has gra^fied,'* aeconMng to Ruhi x 
whieh aays, &^ . Seolk* Ocia»o €ktmmat^ an Oetukt. 
^ He Witt not lie pardoned, unless hi6 repent.^ 

Hb^ ie a personal prtmonit,'of the third person, singuhtr nmvkber« 
taasGoUne gender, and in the nominative case. W^hepardant4 
{•-a re|itlar passive verbi kidibative mood, ftntfltnlpe loiMe, aitd 
the 4ijpd peiwHi slafuliri agreeii^ with Its rjftnfiuidvo **1i^^ 
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^ iccu r d ing to Rirte i. and composed of the auxiliaries ** will be/' 
mnA the perfect participle •* parilone<1.** Mt is a m^gallve adverb. 
Ut^huriU a uRdJtmcrire conjaiiction. He^ is a personal pronoun. 
f Jfaf t wf Va person, number, fender, and case.) tiepeni is a rej^ular 
verb neuter, in ttfe stibjunctrve fnood, the present tense, the third 
person singular, and agrafw^ith its nonlinative case ^ he/* ac« 
oor4*a0 to^ iUi)^ i. wiik4i safe, 4tc. It is rn the sah^neffve mood, 
because il mpHes « fktam smim, and denotes inicertaintf> digni- 
fied by ibe «onj«i»elion ^uoless)** agreeably to\Rtil« xix. aifd 
the Aotes. 

♦*-€teod weirks bemg #e^¥ected, devotion is false.** 

0»a<f wm'%9 6ftfijCf neglected, being independent of the rest ot 
the •eiiteiM*e,.lB th« esse absolute, according to the fifth note of 
RisleT. BemtUfi hi a c<ynfMnon substantira, {Repeat the number, 
wmrw&n, aad-titse,) hh an Irreguhir verb heuter. {Repeat the 
mmodffamt^ perHn, %«.| FWse is an adjective in the positive 
state, and belongs »a tts sobstfltitite' **deirDtfon*' undierstood, 
a^reealily tm Rule vjii. wMch^asys, ice. 

*'Th(B empm^ Maretm Aurelins, \^as a wise and Virti^ouii 
pmice. 

T%4 it the ^IstiiHe artidc: Smpefafh a rommon substantive^ 
•f^lMi maaeQMae gendel', tlle^thiM p^t^oii, thf^ singufnr numb^ri 
«Ml-iii'iiM»''iii>talnati^ easW. Ma¥^u9 Jfi/rdttrj is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nominative rase, hecnuf^e it h put in 
#ppoafti«nr Wld^ th« subMafrtiVe ^'sifTfh^rnr/' ac^reeably to the 
ftnsc a«t^<»f Rule X. I^«r is an hregtilar verti neuter, indicative 
meod, impeHbol tonae, and the thira person jungular, agn^cing 
Willi IM notnittatfHre ease "** etnperor.** ^ is the indefinite a reii^le. 
Wistmmfk a<^etive, and belongs to itn ^ulmantwc ''prince/* 
And is a copulative conjunctioii^ ^J^iriuous is an adjective, and 
belongs, &c. Prince is a common substantive, and in the nomina- 
tive case, agreeably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 
**Toerr ishunnan/* 

TV err, is the infinUiv^ m^od, and the nominative case to the 
▼erb ^ is.*' Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
mitrtftCMe ^tcrerr,** Agreeably to Note i. under Rule the first. 
iiMM|ii»i8-aii«djeetive,'«Dd belongs to its^ substantive ^netttre'* 
understood, according to Rule viii. which says, &c. 

** To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, m 
scarcely one remove frofii 4ictua% committinia; them." 

To countenance persons who are guilty oj' bad actions, is part of 
a sentence, which is the n^minatlv^ ease to the verb " is.^ Is 
is an irregular verb neuter, ^c. agreeing with the aforementioned 
part of a sentence, as^ its nominates Case, agreeably to Note i. 
under Rule the firat. Seareety is aniidverb* One is a mimcfral 
adjective agreeing with it's substantive ** remove." .Remove is 
a comtrinn substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, 
Ui»siit|«kur«aM«i0r,lindhl the ftomhnitive e«fe, agre^aMy to 
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the fourth note of Rule xi. From is a prepoeitiea. CmmiUiiM^ 
in the pretfent participle of the regular active verb ^ to commk?^ 
Hum 18 a perfoiial proitouuy of the third peraea, the ptwral 
number, and in the objective caae, governed by the particifile 
^ cooimitting,^ agreeably to Rule xiv. which aaya, ifrve. 
•♦ Let me preeeed.** 

Thia fentenoe, aeeordtng to the et al e m ewt of fraitMMrteaia in 
geoesal, im in the inperattve nniod, of the fir»t peieon, and the 
•ingular number. The tentenee may, howevef> be anetyKed in 
the following manner. Lei is an jrregulai* verib active, in tiM 
imperative mood« ef the second per80A> the phiral number, nnd 
agrees with its nominative case *' you'* understood f a^ ** do you 
letl** Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the sing lilar 
number, and in the ol^tive caae, governed Irr the active wrh 
** let*'* agreeably to Aule xi. which saya, iuu P r § $Md is a jregii- 
lar verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, governed by the pnecediog 
¥erb ''let," according' to Rule xiu whiefa aays^ &4« 

^Living expensivelv and kuMriousfy destroys heaHb« 9f 
living fmgally and temperately, health is preserved.*' 

Living expensively and luxuriauMy^ is the nominative ease to 
die verb ** destroys,** agreeably %o Nate i, under Role i. tMng 
fiugal^ and temperaUiiff is a mbetanlive^phraae in th» ebj eet i ve 
ease,governed by the preposition ** by,** naeordingtaJtoe 1% ina* 
der l^ule XIV. 

The preceding speeimey of paningi if earefiilfy studied hf 
the learner, seem to be sufficiently explici^ to enable hkn to 
comprehend the nature of this employment; and suAeaenfty di* 
versified, to qualify him, in other exereisea, to point ont and 
ap|»ly the remaining rules, both prineipal end auboidiiMite* 



PART IV. 

rRosonr. 

P&otODT consists of two parts : the former teiK:bet thr 
true PEON UEfciATioN of words, compnsiog acccwt, ^oaii* 
TiTT, Bjf PHAftis, PAOfts, and TOtfK ; and the {alter: tibie kwi 

of VERSIFICATION. 



CHAPTER T. 
OF PMQJ^UJiTCIATiay. 



SECnOK I; €f AMtnL 
Accent b the laying of a pequlikr strett of the voice, 
on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that, it mar be 
b^ttarlies^tbsui the rest,, or 4i&tti^iiMbed from m 
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Ml Ae word ^rcnN9i^, the strefiir of the voice must be on the 
letter % aiu) st^ond 8jUflJ[>le. $wnt, which take the accent 

At words may be IbrRied of a dliR»iem aumbar of tyllablet^ 
from awe to eiglvt or ailw, ft was neoesisafy to have some pecaKar 
HHtriE to diBtfiifiitsli wortis from mere syllsbles ; otnerwisa 
speeah wouhi be only a eoafinued stfccession of syllables, witli- 
aot oof)¥ey{ng idefts ; for, as words are the marks of ideaa, aay 
eaiif^oa m tlie marics, must cause the same io th^ ideas for 
wbli^ iliejrsiaiHi. It was tlierefoire necessarr, that the mind 
ahould at oROe pereeiYa What mmiber of syllables betongs to 
ooeli word, ia utteranee. This might be done by a perceptibia 
pause at the etad of each word in speaking, as we form a certaki 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this woaM 
make discourse extremely tedjous ; and though it might rendet 
words distinel, would nsake, the meaning of seaconees eoofosed 
Syllables might also be suHcieutly distinguished by a certak' 
rievatioii or depression of voice upon one syllable ofoaeh word 
which was the praotioo ofsosde natioiis. Bat ibaEnglisb lonffos 
lios, for tliia purpose, adofned a mark of the easiest imd simplest 
kind« whioh is ealled accent, and which effectually answers Um 
oad. 

JSvery wordia our laaguage, of more than one syllable, has 
•HM of them distinyiished fi^mt the rest in this aianii^ ; akid 
some writers assert, that every mono^Uable of two or more let«> 
tarsy has oaeof its letters thus disfinguished. 

A ca^ottt Uf ehhar pria^jal or secondary. Tho^priacipa] accent 
IS that wbich necessarily distinguishes one syllable m a word 
fvaui ihoMOt. 91^ a e o oad aiy accwit is tiuA stress wbieb we 
may ooeasioaally plaea ^poit an ai ha r syllable, bvskiea that wbfceh 
bos the priasip a i aseeat r ia oailer to pronouace evety part of 
the won! more distinctly, forcibly, and harmoiikHMly a tlun, 
^'Complaiaaat, aaravan,'* and ^ vtolmv" have fVaqueatly an accent 
o« tba iiat as weN as on^ho kMt syllable, tbouj^ a so me what 
leas foicible oao. Tko^Mwte may be observed of ** R^artea^ l«« 
fafaarpmataer,.dominear/* i^e. But it must be observed, that 
thoevh'aa «aaent i o al l o wed on the ihvt pliable of tbttie won^ 
it ta-ay ao means n o ca s sa r y ; they^ maf aU bo pronounced with 
one aceaat, and thataii the laat syMable, without the least davia- 
lioa froHi pcajpnaiy. 

As an»^asta evidiMitly poiaiaoat the tmo&t slgaMeaat ward tti 
aaeotaAoo ; ao^ whefeeiher reasoas do not forbid^ the aeeort al« 
ways dwells with greatest force on that part of the word w^cby 
from its iniporlanae, the bearer has always the greatest ooeasion 
to observe : and this is aeceesartly the root or body of tbe word* 
Bol as harmonir ^ tormhiation iireiioentfy ottraets tha aocent 
from the root to the branckasof words, so tbe first and most na- 
tural iaw of aaeontiMtf&«;i seams to ofMraCe less in fixing tha 
BtnM than any otbar. Our own Saxon termliiatiinia, hi^ad» 
with |i«4b^ Mitenitft kava thapnoc^ pan ^ tha wet4 te 
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ottiet pofseasaon of whftt «««iiw.-kft l*jK«il l^^f^tr *** Jt*^ 
and Xjrreekterniioations, of which our ki)gt|i^ 19 px% asmuu^mm 
fight cff pn^serving their oiiginal accent, and subject almost OTery 
word they beotow i^od us ip their .ow«.^sdMsa4 imwm. 

Accent, ihcretbre, lieeais to be cegwlaied. ia a great l e a s af 
l)y etymology. Id worcU il'oiii tlie S^lxott, Um aceiuitis |^iwff»l« 
ly oQ the root ; in worda from the ies^oed Uiif uages, iMafooe- 
rally on tbe teramiatiou; and if to theso wa add ibe fBrnreat 
Qppent we lay on some words* to distiaguislijhaAi^ffiom a^iei% 
yve seem tjO baVe th« tbrea j^reat. pnnaiples m£ aceeAtuaitiaii^ 
namely^ tl^e ^adicalf t>ie ierninati^mt^ aad tJta dMautwe, Titf 
i;^icaj: 1^ ^'iJSye, lively, loveliness;** tba terminatioiNd : m» 
^'Harjiuony, harmonious i** tbe dtsdiM;ti¥a: fts^ **Coav«itf to 
cohyeru*' 

wfeceni on Z)is9^ahUi, 

.Worda of tw» ^Uableahave fieGessarify one of themaceented, 
and but one. ^ is trua* for the sake of ^sphaaisf we aotnetiftied 
lig^ 1^ ei^llid stFeaa upon iwa sfK^eeasive s^^kibles : as^- *^ IK^reet, 
s^iDertifHos i*' Jl^ul widn thttse-Words are^pMmomieed alone, they 
Kfl^e,iMarar.i»Qce4ban ena aeceat. Th«.wofd^4>meii,'* is the 
ofiiy ;iiroed wliicb ia ^^mouaced Witb^wo acoetits wkea atooie. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the former 
sjfUabla is ^omoionly accented: aa, ^Cfaildi^, kiBg4em, ietcttt, 
»fsted, toik»0ie, )6¥er, sct^r^ fa^nr, OoMmoat^ saaUMi% luliieflB, 
loeekiy, 4rtisL" 

Dissyllables formed hy. prefixifig: a i^^abla to the f«dje»l 
wofd, btf » eowinaftly tbe aceettC en the tatter; ae^^Te b ses ftti % 
ta4Mtst6w,lo^eu1m.'V. > 

.Qf^ffyitaW%whtahareatoiice ji a e »«eod*yerbs,^hei»gfelwi 
comffM»i|l|F^lhe«oeeott 094he \^mr9an^ti»^tm» e» the fewner 
sylla^.: ^A,<iT4>.aem^ aisew wiit Mo n a w tf6 e lrtie6a<race| te 

^i^arule haa many eseeptioaa. Hiouf^ eeihe eakhwii heive 
tkeir #c«e«t o» tbe fiN-mer, ymt iteiiQe eften^htfirf- k en the hflter 
8yJi^iaev4^''I3b]%hl>|Mcfuai«b" Theee aeuna^jafajk^ in ^le 
c^nwKm oi^er of -laaguage, >uiiist have pfetcihsd tbe vefhsi oftra 
transmit 4heir ai^oent to tbe verba thaf.^MiB, ^end 4neerMlj. 
Tj^ theneiH^" W^r^'^nilfl^have preeededthe vei4»<* le.wi^itei^'* 
as^ j(ei:b ^ tt^coffrespendr*- lausc havepreaededtlietietts **eoi^ 
respondent :" and ** to pursCie" claims priority t»^^ ptws^it.** 0o 
that wo^fie^eendiide, wheiewMr v^Nte de^ciele ffotn the n^e» it 
is i^l^AliA. t»y..ehaoee» and genevaUjf ha theaeweidaenfy' where • 
suj^ior liywief aeoent takea^ace.r 

^U dis9ylhii>taeeadiiig vet ff, oiir,e«0> Ic, u^eiyltr^ tigt, €n,€i. 
as^'^Crane^, laboev^ w^tow^ w4tew;" except <*ell6Hr, ai^aw* 
ei944w« beliaWt bestovv^;" Hha«le, baniahy eansMji^ btoart «aai* 
tWj f^Btee« iluifit V' Aceam the ibrmer i^Mable* 

^is^lli»hIe4iouiis ineiv e»,.«'Ciiih«r,li6tteff^*^ heve^the eeeeat 
*^JH* Co»^weregiili*kk :. -^ - % .- ^-* -►' 

f^ii^3^ip41» ierh%|WOM|HiM|g ia e c an ^i peiH wi «^faw|i «H 
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«9» " Aj y^a a tr , revMl ;** -er endtng in two tm aew MH i | wm^ *^ At * 
Iftiiid ;*' b»¥e th« MceiiCft^ii tba Utter syUcble. 

I>ia»ylkbb jioum, having « cK^hoof in the iMler ^lyllBbliii 
have commonly tlieir accent oh the latter ty fUdM# t aa^ ^ Ap> 
pUnim ;'^ exe^^ aoma wente in otn •• as, ** Vdhna, oMIun, 
moilntain." 

Bteeyliablaa that have two vawela, which are a ap arated -m tba 
proounelatioii, have alway a the aeoent mt the Ural ■jrlMla : aa» 
*^ IJeOf rMi ^(et^ Kar, r«ia ;" except ^ere^ta.** 

Acctni on TrU}flQf>lt$. 
' Trisyllables formed by adding a terminatiaii, or prateiiif -a 
Billable, retain the accent of the radical word : ae^ *'Uva)iiiaii^ 
tenderness, cotuemner> w^ouer, physiealy baspiitary onwnwfc 
in^ coVnmending, as8(ir<^nce.*' 

Trisyllables ending in ott#, a^ iom : m^ ^^rdaauB, a^^iti^ 
aaention,*' accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in i^, €fi<, and 4i<s, acaani the Bwlaylbblei 
aa» '* Couateoance» cuntinent^, ^maaaantydaminaBt, il^gaat, p«i^ 
pagate f unless thay are darited from wa r is i wap i ag tba i 
OB^tha last: as, ^ CToniiivaQce, ac4|iiaiotaBea;'* aodnitf 
middle syllable baa a vowei bafove two conssBawti: as 
nidlgate." 

Tri ^llables Mding in y, as, <« tteti^t fsfkmfy, li hM l j f v * 
^bsidy," comnK>nly accefit t|jie first syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in' re or h, accent the firpt syllables as, 
^Ii^pbla,theaMf' axaapt "^ Disc^,"^ and aoiBba won^ which 
haT# « prapaaitiaiie aa, *' Exampla, iod^ilture.*' . 

^wllablaaaiMlini^n tirf^a on a i a nly ai Oat iba jb atiy ll dbk. 
as, •* Plenitiiie^ b^lntud^ rectitude." 

trisyllables e^diBg in ator^ b^ve the acctent on Ae middla 
83^table ^ as, '^ Spectator, creator,** ^tc : except ^tirator^a^nator^ 
bilrrator, Uffator." 

Trisylb Afee which havahi tlie HudUla asFN^bla • 4i»hlti6ng, 
ai^ <" iUul^avKHiir;" or A Towal befoya twa ao B c ana i m i «s» HB^ 
inestic;*' accent tlm middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on th^ laat ^Uabla^are 
commonly Frenefr; as, **Acquiteee, repante, magaxfne;'* or 
they' are wards lerfhed by prefi^ting one or twa syllable* to 4 
long ayll^bla : ai^ «* lnHnaKire, airerdWtrge.'* 

AeteM vn PotytyUttlAa, 
' P^lyeyllablM, or words oTmore than three sytlables, geiteraffjr 
follow the accent of the Words from wiiicJh they are derived 
as, *8bnrogailn|,c6nlSi!eBey, Tnc6fltjncntly, commtodaWe, com- 
w^infcabtenei^s.^ ^ 

Words endings hi (Oor have the accent generally on the Vf^^ 
liinate, or last s)r)lable but one: as, ** Emendator, gladifiior, 
equivocttor, prevartc&tor*' \ . ' ^ ' 
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a lt«w») belm»tw#€t«nM>«am8 : «% *< C<iinbiittibK coftdcomablttw^ 
Words eiulinf in -itn^ mm^ and- iy, ii««« tbetr accent od tiM 
aMipWHikifaftter or last syUa|»le tHrt two: as,/^ Salvitioni vie 
i6rio«% acimOf."^ 

. Wofds wlnleJi end In ta* ta, and «al, ksve ilw aeeent on tte 
aatepeauk : as, ** Cyclopaedia, punctilio, detpoticaL** 

T&a nilee 4>eepeeiiB§ accent^ ane not aduaneed ae eotnplete <Mr 
^aUiW^ Ihaf are mere^sr propeeed ae ueeAik Abnost every 
rule of every language has ttaexeeptione ; and, in fiag^bt aate 
other toBaues, much must be learned by example and authority. 
It may be further observed, that though the syllable on which 
4he principal aeeent is pieced, is fixed and certain, yet we may, 
aMl-dovfTequeiitly make the secondary prtncipal, and the prin* 
«I|m1 eeeeaiku y t tfaua> **Oartfv«m, complaisant, vioHn, repartee, 
referee, privateer, domineer,'* may all tmve the greater stress oii 
^Um tet, «Bd^ the less on the kist syllable; without any violeat 
oflfence to the ear : nay, it may be asserted, that tiie principei 
as pe n t oimhe 'first sgrlliible ef these words* said none at ail ob the 
iMlytiiw^ ceftaifily improper, has nothing in it grating or dis- 
iiii'iiiC; biit p k elng an accent on the second synal^ of these 
erorda-^wuld entirely -derange them, and^ produce great Imrsh- 
asii and^ l sas aane e i - The same observations may be applied 
to ^ demonstration, lamentation, provocation^ navigator* propa* 
gBtsr^alligsier," aftd -every eimilar word in the language.. 

SECt*lON II. f!tf Quan%. 
T9»i)ttaBtify of ai^jlkble ift tkattime which boc co p b d 
IB pronouncing it It^ eoMdered &» Loiw'or ssoaT. 

k^ifmifw «ytt«Mc k k>Bg, lAtetk the iat^tnt is on the 
vpw^ ; which occasions it tb^be dowly joined in pronim* 
ciatipn with^ th^ following letters : as», " F^, hSe, tnood, 
house, feature." 

. AtjrlfaAk kdmt, when the tceoal^ison the coBs^»&t; 
wMd^eccMoos-'tiie rmr^ t& be qokkhr joined to ttie sue* 
ceedinjg letter : as, " ant, bonnet, hunger" 

A long sy&ahle generafij requires ^puble &e time of a 
rfipft pne in pronouncing it: thus, "Mate"*aiid "Note" 
should be proiiounced a« slowly agaki m " Mat*' «ad <^&t'* 
Unaccented ^llabies are genmrally short: as, ** ftdmhre, Ii6id- 
BJSfis^ fl^nn^.l' But to this riile there are many eKo^rtioas: as, 
^ also, exUe, ginipr^ne, ^unplre^ foretftste," Ji^. 
, When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable ia often bk»« 
oi ess short, as it ends with a Mngle consonant, or with mora 
ife^ooe; as, *«Sidl|Eyr6hber; {Nurslat, m^Uehless.^' 
.^ vvh^n the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time oftlie syllebla 
liiay be protracted, by dweOing upon the semi-vowel : as, ^ Cmf 
fif^^&milJ^wIm^ acc«afirilsonamvit^the«^Mia 
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•afiRot be lenftiMsnMl m tiM lame Asansr ? •§, *Bdlilil6« tfip- 
tain, toMer.*' 

The cfHMiCftf ef Towelfl hss, in gomfr iBcasu f e» fa<wi ccmjiiteied 
under tke ArsC pan of mmrny, whicJi ireiits of tlie idWbwifH 
•otincle of the letters; and tberelffi^ we ebaU dimN« tlrf» iu l> j ge C 
wkh a few general rules and obeerratiooa* 

1st, All vowels under the pdaeipai aecent, befbfe tfa» teimi- 
natioiisia, f6» and *en, fireoeded by a stngW eoneenanlr mp9 fve- 
nmuiced tong: as^ ** RegaUa, folio, adfaesieii, exptowMi, emiAi* 
men:** exsepc tiie fi0wel t, whirh in t4iat akuction is short t a^ 
'* BiiHtie, punctiMo^ decision, eontriiion.*' The only efBeeptione 
to this rale seera to be *^ Disoretion) battalion, gladia is ly marten- 
al, and rational.'* 

2d« AH vowels tlmt in>mediately ^trecede tbe temitnationa 4^ 
and €^ are p^noiMeed Ibng z as, ^ Deify, fNoty, sp ort anei iyi^ 
Eut if one consonant preced»:s tbeee termtoa tJ on % every pi«» 
ceding^ accented vowel is sbon % exoept «, and the • In ^«rmreif 
Cy,^ a«d '* rarity 4** as, ^ Polarity, savertty, divtntty, enrioeity v^ 
impuniiy.** Even «<before two-ooneonants eomraeta iUelfi mv 
*• Curvity, tacitiMrnlty," &c. 

9d, Vowele under the pthM^ipal asae m^ beAire ihr s ewfa» > 
«ifl!iiis fs and t^ preceded by^^st^W con9onMi% at» pfe n m e d 
short; ^lus, ^ Batanie^ pathetia^ ellipse, ba wn eni s ,** haw^she 
vowel short; while ^^ Tunie, runio, mihie," hsAW 4h«-«ecentedh 
vowet^ioniif t mnd ^ Fanalieal, p eo ti e a i , levitieaty ctmtm^fif^ hama 
ihe vewel tkett ; biK ** Cobic^ mneieaiy^ to* have the m \muL 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate ayHeble of wards, mk 
^ke MkMnng temiMMiens, is always furonodnced eherti 

/ofuy,* as,oMoquy. jNinstiS ; as, mFiparotie^ 

Mrophe; as^ apostro^ie^ cmcy,* as, anstoevaay* 

nuter $ as, barometer. §fimy ; a% eosnMgbny. 

gonal; a^ dittf onal. phot^ ; as, sympbmqro 

vorou9; as, carnivorous. ftomy; m, astronomy. 

ftrous ; asfl^omniftrous. tomv ; as, anatomy. 

Jluous ; as, superftttous. pm^ ; as, aotipa^y 

yrnfU i as, m^illuent. 

As ^ utterance which Is void of proportJon,»ean be agreeabit 
to the ear; and as quandty, or proportion of time in utterance, 
greatly depends on a due attention to the aeeent ; it ieabsokiMly 
necessary for every person who would attain^a just aa^^ileaslng 
delivery, to be master of that point. Sec iki$ secUmt «a tike Ckkim 

SECTION III. Of EmpktMig. 
By emphasis is nusant a stFonger and ftiUer soof^^yf TOtee; 
by vrhich we distinguish some v*rord or words on which we 
design to lay particular stress, and to show how they affect 
the rest of the seijtence. Sometinies the emphatic words 
must be disdnguished by a particular toae^ voic^ «» well 
i^^ a ippeater ^r«fe. 
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Oo.IlM i%lit aumagsHMm «f tbe^mplMMW depend* the Ki^ of 
proounciatioh. If no emphasis he placed on any words, fH»t 
'OiillF Wiii dtseearM h% rendered hea^y snd iife4ese, hot the mean- 
Mf •Aen left ainhtguous. If |h« emphasis Me placed wrong", we 
«h^ p99Vevt -and oenlbiHid nie meaning wHetly. To give a 
common instance: siieh a simple queetion as this, ^Do ycKi riiie 
ta.fo«Nifc to-day P* is capable ef fio Itn/v^ertiMin fbor dif&reat ac 
«eptatieB«Y aceiNfdiag as the empliiksis is differently plained •» 
the words. Sf it In pronennoed thus : ** Do>3fou ride te town 
jto-day ?*V the miwwer may oeUirally be, '^Ne, w% send*a senrant 
ia eur Head." If tllus : H l>e yoo ride to tewn to-day ?** anawert 
^ Noy weMMid to walk;" '* Do you ride to tmim to^ay ?" • «' No, 
we ride into the country.'* ** Do you ride to town Uy-dm^P' 
*' No, 4mR we draU^ to«morrew.*' In like mamwr, in solenui dis- 
ttmrmftkm whole leree and beauty ofliu expression often dependl 
oatbe e a i ph a ti e word ; and we may present to the hearers quito 
d«lment svews^f tiie «am« sentiment, by plaeing the empbani 
diftrant iy. In the fcMowmfp words of our Si^viour, observe ia 
what diroaeat ligfata the 'thooght is placed, according as the 
words are pronounced. ^ Jiidas, betrayest thoa the son of man 
wiliimluaaf" ♦* Jifa a y w l thaa," makes the reproaeh tura^on 
tlM i i if a wy .^ lraa e heffT v *' Betrigrest <Ae«r,** malk^ it test vpeM 
f adaa'a eonaaaiea with Ii40«iasier» ^ Botravest thou At wom^f 
«MNt,^ «iaia4t u p an oar Bavioar's persona! diaracter" and enii- 



•^BatMiy^atllMii flw^iMm of manaM trMst?** tarttsil 
upa»4iia proatiiatiiig the sigmd of peace aad fHeod^ip to tiia 
fMspotfa ofdeatrMB^ksi. 

The a ip h a sis often lies on tiia word "^at arits a cpiestioa 
as, '^ ^&eaaklao ?*' <* WUn will he come ?" •^ m^tt shaU I do P* 
'' WMOut^lMX I go?" ** m^AofSi thoitweep ?^ And when two 
words aresal-itteootrast, or in oppositicfki toxme^nother, they 
are both ea ip h at ie ; as, *' He is the tyrant, not the Jk^cr, of his 
people ;" *^ Uiaeufa^ects/eiir him, but they do not Me him.*' 

Some senteaeea are so ftiM and comprefoenai^ti that ahnost 
every word is emphattcal : as, ** Ye hiHs and^ dales^ ye rivers, 
woods, antl plains :" or, as that pathetic 03»o!stulation in tlie 
pisOpheey ef Baakie], ^ Why will ye die !"^ In the laiterldiort 
seatenee, every word is emiohatical ; and on which ever word 
we lajF the empliasia, whether on the first, second^ tliird, w 
foufftbr il^^nkes out a <Kflerent sense, and opens a new subject 



of~moviag expostulation. 
As accent dl ' ^ 



: dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and makes 
It more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so emphasis en 
nobles Uie ward to whioh it bekmgs, and presents it in a stronger 
Ag.ht>tQ the understAuding. VVere there no acocnts, words VKOuid 
be resolved into their original syllables: were there no emphasis, 
sentences would be resolved into their 6riginal words ; and, in 
tids case, the hearer would be under the painfuT necessity, first, of 
iMdrfag eat the 'wosds, and^afterwards, their nteMtitig. 
Emphasis is of two lands, nmple and eooiplaau ^in^ei wbmn 
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it ■ervB* to iKoiut #ut ^a^ ik% fUmm mcNiiiliif of any prO|iodtloa ; 
complesr^ wheii^ bosidos the.meamng, it mtrfcs also some aflbedon 
or omotlon of the auud ; or (gweu a meaniiif to words, which 
they would not have U* their usual aeeeptatkm. 1h the former 
case, emphasis is searcely mord than a stronger accent, with 
little or no diange of tone; when it is complex, besides force, 
th^re is always su})eradded a manife^ change ef tone. 

The following sentence contains an exani]fle of stmfle ^nnpha- 
sis: "And Nathan said to David, 7%e«i art the man." The 
ett^hasis on Ma¥f eer?ee only to point out the meanhig- of the 
speaker. Bm in the sentence wbieh f(»llawB, we perceive an 
onolotion of 4e speaker superadded te the simple meaning: ** Why 
will ye die I" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in dtflerent parts oT^the 
aame seiuence^ jo it is fr»(tue»tly recpilred to he eontinaed, with 
a little variation, on two, and sometimes three wordr together. 
ITbo foUowiBg semenee. aaamf^ftes Itech the parts ef this posi- 
tion : ** If you ^seek to onaks one riekj study not t# incntae Hs 
S!ore#, but to JiMimuk hU d€9in§J** Emphasis may be further 
istinguiahed, into the weaker a«d the stronger emphashi. fn 
|he sentence, ^ Exavcise and temperasice strengthen the eon- 
ftitutjon f^ we pereaive more force on tiie word ^rengAeiv, than 
on .<tiiy Qther ; tlM>t)gh it is not equal to the stsess which we 
' si»ply to the word indifferent, \u the followin|r sentence : '* Exet- 
clt^ juid tepiperance strengthen even anMKfo^Vrcfi<eoosritittkm*" 
X^js also {u-o^ier to remark, that the words exertis^^iemptranee^ 
ponstitutdon^iu. tb^ last example hm one, are ^pronoaneed with 
^insater force, thaivthcpartlcles und and the 4 and yetthose words 
cannot properly be called emphatical : for the stress that Is laid 
on them, is no more than saft^cient to convey dtetlnctly the mean- 
ing of each .word. — From theee observations it appears, tliat tha 
Smaller parts of ^leech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, pre* 
positions, 4kc* ar^ in general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; 
tbi^t the aubAt^uves, verbs, and more significant words, are 
firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the emphMkal words, 
th/Qse which mark the meaning of a phrase, are prenounced with 
peculiar stress aiMl energy, tbou^ varied aeoordklg^ to tha 
flegree of their importance. * ' 

Emphaslf, besides ita4»l}iar <^kes, is tha grsfit regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our svltohles Is tead* kl 
words separately pronounead, yet it is mutable, wheifttlMsew^irdi 
are ranged in sentences; the long being ehaiiged Into ^ort, the 
short into long, according to the importanee ef the werdt wHIl 
regard to meaning.: an4 as it isl^euij^asiaonly^tb^ttheniMn- 
ihg can be pointed ou^ en^phasis must be the regulater of f^ 
quantity. A few examples will make thia point very erideat 
. Pleased thou th^h hear— aad learn the secret powarr4tot« 
Flea»'d thdO sbalt hear^r-and thou aldne shak baar^ 
Fleas*d thou sh^ heiM^— w^ «V**« of **»•» shiltliairv-. 

^ rkw^dth6uah«thea«r-<fcw«*i»tkiah*id^l^^ 
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IlQ^ dn^^rH of ikgum mmmwem^ tb« wtft dBf Uttt^d and Mcrr, be- 
Ing equally erapb«lie«l, are botli loAg ; wiirlet the two tntonne- 
dlate words, Mdu and $fidU^ heing rapi<My pestied over, as the 
sense demands^ are redueed to a short quantity. 

In t)ie second instance, the word thoii hy beings the raost tm 
poitant» obtains the. chief, or rather. the sole emphasis; and thus. 
It IS not only restored to its natural long quantity, tnit obtains 
ffetm ^eini^iaais a stiU greater dagrc® ^ length, tiian when pro- 
nounced in lis separate state. This ^eofer degree of length, 
is eompeosated by the diminution of quantity' in the yr^^^plt^d 
end k^ar^, which are sounded Sliorter than in the t^recedlhig in- 
fttfiHoe. The word ^koH stiU isenlimies shorts Here we may 
also obiterve, that though thou is long in the first part of the 
verse, it i]|acaiiies short whenrepeatiBd hi tlie second, on acc^icnint 
of the more forcible emphasis belonging to the word oWrte, which 
f^Uqw^iMip 

Jn the third. iBS|anc«9 the. w^rdsi^oif hafiai^ the emphinds, 
, ctbtaipa 4 lens quantity. And tboufh it is hnpowiMe to pro- 
long the sound of this* word, as it ends in a p^ire nUite, yet 1^ 
this, AS in all sit^ilar instaaees, the additional quantity Is to be 
made outbv a rest of tlM voice, pvoportioned to the importance 
of the woro. In this instance, we may also observe, that the 
word $haHt i^peaied in the second part of the line, is redciead 
Sf aio to a abort quantity. 

In theiburtb instance, the word Jb^MNf* placed iir ^opposition lo 
the word b^hold^ in the latter part of the Kne, obtains horn the 
sense tbe cbie^emphasis^^and a pr(^c»erttoiiate length. The words 
thou.and akaUf ase again reduced to sh^rt quanHties^ and the 
word ^leM^d lends some of the time which it possessed, to tbe 
more important word huw» 

From these instaaces» it is evident, that the quantity of 4>in- 
syUables is not fixed ; Imu governed by emphasis. — To observe a 
due measurement of time, on all oocssionsi is dollbtless very 
difficult;^but4>y>iiistructioa, attaation, and practice, tbe difilcHlty 
may pc .overcome. 

£niphasis changes, net enly the qnan^y of words and sylfai- 
f>les, but also, ia particular Cases, the seat of tbe accent. Tfiis is 
demonstrable from the following examples. 

"< He sbaU increase, but I shall itetease.'* « There is a difler- 
9nc<^ beiw^n fiving^ and ,/(frgiving." "In this s)>ecies ef com- 
ppsitien,/(faifaibilityismucfa more essential than pfrfbabgity.** In 
lUfciesa^exatiaplcs, theewphasig ref]uir«s the accent to be pkeed on 
fOrUabtea^to which it.4lflmBot commonly belong. 

ta.iScdiBtr te aeqmre tbe -proper management of tbe empbaeiF, 
th% gi«aft jrqk^ andandeed the only rule possible to be given, is, 
mat tbe speaber or reader study to attain a juM conception of the 
forcemidspuit of the sentiments which h€ [a to protiounee. For 
to lay the sinphaiis with exact prfj|friely, is a constant eTcrciso 
of goodseHMieiida^tsfilisn* It m far from being an inconEidc^ra- 
Ue attaiaeieBU iijis iMW^the greatest trials of a true and jual 



iMte : and mtMt mrim 'fhnn fWfitig difkately ourseWes, unff IKmi 
JtiMnip fiectfratefy, of what is fittest to stiifce thafeeHngs of oChen. 
There k one crrer, against wiiirb It is particularfy propfer to 
eautkm flie learner ; natneiy, that of muhiplyicg emphatical 
words «eo ttrach. It is only by a pnideflt reserve in the use of 
them, that we can give them any Weight. If they recur too often ; if 
a speaker or readier attempts to render every thing which he ax* 
prtMses of high hnportance, hy a multUnde of strong emphases, 
wa aooA team to pay little reaard to them. To crowcf every 
•antenee with empnatleal worch, is Hke crowding all the pages 
•fa kmmk wkh Itanc characters; which, as to the meeti ia Juai tna 
>io tise na aueh diKtinctions at an. 



SECTION IV. Of Ppuses. 

PatFits or rests, in speaking ana readia£.jar« a totel < 
iatipn of the voice, ouriog a peit^eptibk, and, m 
caaea, a »eaaiimUe afMce ^ wm. 

Pttuaaa are equally neceasary to the speaker, and the hearer. 
9» ilw Bfioa fcer, that he may take breath, Without which lie can- 
»oC fNnooMl-fsrtn dafiveiir ; and that fie nmy, by these temporary 
rwM^ rWHave the organs of speech, which otherwise would be soon 
^kmA-hf aottdmiect action : to the imarer, that the ear also may 
toavaiievcld^ftisnrthe fatigue, which it woiild otheifWKse endure 
fratit a eaatinuity of soond ; and that the understanding may have 
mitSftk^H titne to mafk the distlnctloti oftemences, and tlietraa« 
v«rfti MeaHbera. 

Tliete are two kinds of panaes: first, emphatica! pihufea; am) 
BMcfraiiefr aa itnalc the dlktitiictions of the senae. An emphatical 
paitse is made, after something has been said of peculiar monrient, 
•AdoM which we deaire to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes, 
litffeae stich a tklng is said, we uslier it Jh with a pause of this na- 
t m af Such pauses have the same efl^ct as a strong empha«f« ; 
sMBidl aM atmject to the same rules; ospec^iafly to the cautio^ jt»l 
•aw given, lyf net repeating tftem too ft^uently. For as thev 
excite uncommon attention, and of course ralie expectation, n 
alia kmiertanca of ^ iMatrer i% not ABy answerable to such ax* 
peetMioa, they aacaaion diaappointment and diag^nrt* 

Bwighe moac Svfftrent and the principal uaa of jmaaea, k, to 
•■ark the divieloaa of the sanse, and at tha same nroa to allow 
•iM apeakar to draw his breath ; and the propar and delicate ad 
3« al« 6 nt of aoeh pauaes, It one t>f the moat nice and dHQculc ar 
lMea«f 4ialh>aff. in all trading, atid public speaking, tha ma 
■ a g a i aa a of IhaliiiMtb rtqiiirea a good daal tif care.so aa not to 
dbfiga^tia to divide woitla from one dnothar, which l^ave so Inti 
•iata« ao«ftiaxlo», that iAmj ongfn to ba pronotmoad >frith tha 
aaaa htaath, wOi wfthoot the leaat toparatlon. Many aentencea 
ava aEdaaiiiMfiaaAf le^, and the fotee of the emphasll tot^ tost, 
kft^^Hli^oMMBglitada in tha wrong piad. 1^ avald tfaia, 
<nr«ry ona^ w^hAa ha ian>eakiag or reacKng, shotrtft be t^ cata- 
M4ifMMr*MtaitpplroriS^tlilbaWkitt1ia1»t^iiM^ KH 
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A f rttat miaUke to ini«|^in«, tbat the lurtaUi louit be dnmn 4^9iy 
at tue end of a period^ when the jvoice is allowed to fidl; It tamy 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the period^ whsn the voice 
IS only suspcndeu for a moii«eot ; and, by this mamageinei^ oae 
m&y always huve a sufficient stock for carrying on the loAg^st 
sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading, ana public discourse^ must be .formed upon 
the manner in which we utter ourselves in opdiaaiyf senmUe 
conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial mauner which We 
acquire, from reading books according ta the common puuetua 
tion* It will by no means be su/iiciem to attexid to the-^XMNs used 
in printing ; for these are fkr firoin nojrking 4iii thepaiM9* wiuAh 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention to these 
resting-places has'ittrnaps b^n one cause of monoton^l^by lead* 
Ing m readerto a similar tone at every stop, and a nnifbrm ca 
itittee at ev«iy period. The primary use of points is, to assist fffe 
reader in discerning the gnMnmaftical cloii6tr«dtSeR ; mmI it is 0iil3r 
as a/iecQi^dary ofctjic^ tluit they reguUie hja proi>i»ttciat»aii* 

To render pauses pleasing And expressive, they must not epff 
be made in the right place, but also accoiD(M»iied.mth.:^prQ|^er 
tone ofVoicoi by yriMch the iiatiiie.of iheae pauAen is umimted ; 
nmch ipore than by the length of them, wliich.«aii<4iekkM» Iw 
exac^Ty measured. Sometimes it is only a sligiit.ajid mmf^mm' 
pension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree <if;cadaBef . 
in the voi^ is required ; and sometii^es ihat peculiar tammmn. 
cadence which denote the senterice to be finished. In aU ih^iw 
cases,, we Are to regulate .oursekest "by af tending to»thedKiiUiner 
in which nature teaches us to ^^eak, when engaged in rmMk aed 
earnest discourse with others. 

It is ^ genera] rule, that the suspending pause should bA^UMil 
when t^e sense is incomplete; and the closing pifti|seywheA-ia.ai 
finished. But there are phrases; in which, though the sense ■!■ 
not coinpleted^ tbe voice takes the closing, rather than the sm^" 
pending pause ^ and others* in which the aeateofie finishes by tke 
pause of suspension. 

The c^losimif pause mustgDot be eonfiumded with th^tr&Uof iIm 
y^ice, or eadincef with wliich many readem uniibi^ly fioisk % 
Mntence.. Nothing is more destructive of proprksty «n4^90rgy 
than this ha^it* Tbe tones and inflections of fke voice ai the 
close of a. A^ence, ought .to be diversi^d*^ aeeordMi^ te^ «Im 
gjBneral nature of the discourse, i^ui the partieukur oo n st ruc * 
tion and meanlpi; of the sentence. In plai<i na»»tiv)ef Vhd es*- 
peciatly in argumentation^a 6maE atteotiaii to .the nnaiwier in 
which w,e relate « fae,t, or maintain an argument^ in oanvenft^ 
tlopi w^ll show, that it is frequently viof proper lo nkm Ham 
voUsfi^ th^ tp let it &11,, at the end oC ft seQieiicke^ Seme^aeor 
tencea ar$ so constructf^, that the last words xequire^ja tttreoger 
emphasis than any of the preceding ; wliHc otherft adjpiliof benf 
closed with.|i aelt and jg^witle sound. Whera there m »oAw§im 
|he sense ii^hiiih irefai^eejibja hn^ eouad to be clowiiy ei» 
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wHi be propMr. And m fe. Vtic v^*«^ eepcclally Ummv of tlw 
plaifi€»^ iMular, or M^omn 4««kI, tiM lotM of tb« pimiow wiHo^ 
t«i> Toquiro a f»t»U |[re«ter cadenoo of %ti« roioo. The beet nn#> 
UmnI el'coNiectnif a imyorm oa^ence, i» freooefitty Io^mUI mIbcI 
feMfeiMif, Ml wUcb tbe e^^ ie fMiBtMi, anfi in wMeb amtilkmn 
a r »/re qi ietitly iiMrodnoedt and avf trnientative pieeee, of WMtll as 
rnbound with latevrof atire% or earnest egcdamatioB* 

SECTION V. 0/ Tones. 
Toirvi are difierei^ both from eviphasis and paoaes; 
<> oii a i8li Hg HI liie moduhlion of the voice, 4he nolea er raii- 
ations of somid which we empby in the expression of our 
sentiments. 

£iiif>baeie afieels partioiilar worile and phraeee with • defrea 
of tone oriii6eclioB of tbe votee; bot toaea, peeuliarfyee eattedf 
aiieet ea ateii oee^ paragrafilw, and^eomethi^ evoa tm wbole wi 
adiaeoiiree. 

3^ idEww ^e uea and oeceesiisr of tone% wi^need eoly efa 
that tbe iinind« ui oeoHMwiioatHif its ideaa, is in *t)OQtiiMnil4 
•f«B#ri^« emetitlp.) or ag^iaitom^bm tke d^rem eifoota wMcb 
dWM i e tdeaf m\ li i m fat liie aptofcer^ Now tbo^ehd of avdi'caMi^ 
nmai ieat i o a Wing^ not nmnly to by wea ttte^ideaa, b«t Uto^b« 
dilTaiiai fi9ebn|a wbieb tbeyaxeite in bim who mteva tfaeeni 
Ihava MMMt be cibef aifaatbab worde, to niaiiHeet tiioee I b alia ge ; 
aa everda mtemed hi a^<nonol oaoi i e TnatM>er, eaa- wpr eea p fr mdf ^ 
Mnilar alaie ^fmMt^ perfoetiy fiwe^fom fdl anitkf^r eMotloiK 
As the comiiiunication of those internal feelings, wariif auiefc 
fnorecoRSequenoo in unr^sooial interoonrse) than tbe mere eon- 
Tey>ance of ideas, the Aothorof our l>eing did not, as ia that 
coiiVisyancet leave the invention of the language of Qnu>lioii| to 
man ; Irut impressed it himself upon our nutUre in the same man- 
ner as he has done with regard to the rest of the animal world $ 
all &t which express their various feelings, by various toiiea. 
Ckirs indeed, from the superior rank that we hold» are jq a high 
degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an aet of the mind, 
an ex^lion of the fancy, or an emotion of the lieart, which haa 
not its peculiar tone, or i\ote of the voice, by which it is to be ox- 
pressed ; and which is aoited exactly to the degree of internal 
feeling. It is cbi«iy i» the proper Mao of tbeaa tones, that tb# 
life,, spiritf baaii^t aad harmony of delivery eooayst. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over Siml 
and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has bees aaid 
on this subject. ^ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy bigh 
places. How are the mighty faHen ! Teli it not In Oath ; ^ubMsh 
It not in tbe streets of Askeloa : lest the daughters of the Philis- 
Hiies rejolee \ leitt the daughters of the imcSrcumolsed triumph. 
Yo moumatfisof CKiboa; let there be Hard««w, nor r«to iip<m ypvL 
nor iielda of o^erings; ibr th^re t^>e shiekl of the mighty waa 



Qteil with oil V* TliAivral of tliese ^hrtsioM expramu vorrow 
laineaiaeioB ; titefe^e^lhe ii«le*M k>0P. TIm next ooimiiiu 
irtt«d «dtninaiid, am^ shoiikl bt proBotuieed much h%l»«r« 
oUmt «eiiteB6#, in wfakk ii»«>akes -a pethatie iHUirec« td tlM 
[Blftui» wWe.hiB fricMdah w#re liiMii, «Mist iMraxpresMd-lii • 
i^ile 4ifEMr#nt£FO« tke twa-femwr^ not iN3>lowft»tlie^«C, 
K) high M the sMMd, M »4Mnly, firm, modjl ptsintivetoBe.^ 
his correct and natoral laogiiAge -o^- the emotions, is not so^ 
suh to be attained, as most readers seom to imagine. If we" 
r wto llie ^irk of the author'fr sentiments, as well as into 
meaMflg ef Ihb womIb, we shall aot'^bil to Mirer 4he- wonla 
roperly varied tones. For there are fe^ peopfo, who speak 
lish without a provincial tone, that have not an accurate itse 
inphasis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentimems 
irnest dbcourse t andthe reasoo tharthej iiare not the scmfie 
of iheiii, ID reading aloud the sentlmentr of others, may be 
od to the wory detective and erroneous nMthed, An wlneh the ^ 
of reading is taught ; whereby all the various, batnral, es 
Btve tMies- of speeeh, are anppressedy and* a >(bw artificial^ 
leaaiaf, veadiog notes, are snbaiitcited' fer tbera. • 
ttt wtoi we recomineiid'to r e si A g rs -aat' att e ntip ii te'tlw^ov* 
laHMiafe of eiitetiMW, wm^maMbe -tt»d ofs l o e#it<» di^it wfrti 
ker^HMttaliott. *4i&>der«tieii is neeesaarj^in this p^M^ mt-n 
;Other thtnga. For when rettdtag beceiiies atoietly imiia#r«| 
stuaes a tbealrioal mann^, and.amiatiie W^lf iittproper, aa 
ras ghre ^fibace to the heas e n s ; beeause 4t is tncoatsislem 
I that detieacy and modesty, wb^ih oft aU oooaaioas, aia 
ipensable. 

CHAPTER- IT. , 
OF VERSrFKJiTIOM 
B there are ftw persons Vho do not sometimes read poetical 
position, h seems necessary to give the student some idea of 
part of grammar, which explains the principles of v^v^- 
)n ; that, in reading poetry, he may he the better able to 
e of its correctness, and refish its beauties. When thla lively 
e of exhibiting nature and sentiment, is perfectly c^aste« it 
ten found to be highly interesting andjnstructive. 

E&siFiCATiQN is the arrangcjne&t of a certain number 

vanc^ of syUabiesi according to certain laws. 

Lhyme is the correspondence df the^ last sound of one 

le, to the last sonnd or syllable of ahother. 

eet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. Wt 

I corsider these separately. 

OF BOSTICAIi F£KT. 

eeetalo. Bumber id syllables cettue^ted, fofia a foot* Thsf 
called j!^, because it is by their aid that the voiee, as it werai 
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mi6p9 alofif dM>i%lk* tfc« T^rse, ill « meaiofii^ p^C^^y SHd h k 

of the voice, ikottklf kk Mm^ManiMr, W dfetlttf trilled fpom Um 
others. Tiii* lUmfantim vms mmim sit^onf tlie ancieiit RomaKi«» 
k^, dt¥idHif;fhn»^jrtM»lM'ifilo lone 4tMl sboft, Mid ttfeert4tnm|^ 
;bBtf ipftiitiqr by-ftii exwt -propvHidh «ftiriie tfr«otifNll«g Hiwn ; 
Ibe Wnf" bMMf to4b» •horiy ttB two to one f tnd H^lMlf 0f{labie«| 
being thus the mor^^imperiMS^ fiMfkei-Ihe- movtineiit. in E^ 
lish, syllables are divided into accented and mntceonted ; ajid th« 
accented syllables being as strongly di s tingt ii siiet^ from the um^- 
cented, by the peculiar stress of the voieenfNmcbeni, aire equsHy 
capable of marking the movement, and {Minting Mit the regular 
^cas of the voioe, as the long syllables were by their qitamkyp 
atooB^ the Roflsaaa. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vow^ f^mf ai% 
edEadlf >of tka saine nattn^ as tho-anciant Ibet, and hmfm the sama 
loat^^baiAity in tMr ay llablea. So that, la tMs i'e9pael^i^««r#ifa 
nil that the ancients had, and sometfiiiig^ whioh they bad not. 
We have in fact duplicates of eaeh foot,3fet with such a diflTerenoat 
■3 to fit them for different purposes, to boapplied^t our pleasure. 

Rvery foot has, from nature, powers "pec^ar to itself; and it 
lai^ppo&^bo kP »w la < lgo an d Hghr appM&atioit of tbeii» powijkv, 
that the pleaaij^e and effect of uumbefa dlfefij^def^end. 

AH feet used in poetry consist ettliorof IWo^ or of tbree^lla- 
bles ; and are red uo ib l» to olglit ftibds ; ISiur of two aylabiia, and 
four of three, as folio ws : 

DISSYLLABLE, , XRISTLLAX^S* 

A Trochee- w\ A fiactjl - w w 

, Ati'Iambui j^r An Amphibraob:v^A^ • 

A Spondee -:,.- / . ^ AnApap^at-v/ w - 

A P:^iT|ii? w A Xnbrafih.y y y^. ; f 



A Trochee has thafifstayllabteaecaiKedviiiidthekal i 
cented t as, " Hftte^ {MHtiab.^ 

s^^hifawnnMI iMaidio first flyltabla imaooiNttBd, ^n^liio IM lie- 
cented: as, '^Edtra^^ioonmst." 

A Spondee has both ^sm woapda-or -ay l la M e r ac g a at aif t ni, ^Tbe 
p&le mOOn.'* , - /" 

A Pyrrhic JNis^boili^^tk^ words or i^UaMaattfiaeeoiiled : aa, 
** 6n th§ tall tree.** - 

A Dactyl baa tba-irat ^tiaUo aocfntarlt mud t^ tw^ latter 
unaccented: as,, *'ljftbi^«»r^B6s6ible.'x' . 

An Ami^hibmok i»f the ,mat, and laar <yllaMaaiumtii aiHid ; 
f^ the niiddle one-fteopjpladt^aat ''Beligbtlui dosateic." 

An AJMapsat 4ia8 tbe^^ two first flyUaMBannaeaaatedraBd Aeo 
^t accent :.as^ 'lC^tt!^dno^.acqtt^ace/* - - 

jLTxibiA^ hafiaU its i^Uablaa UBaoeantedj. aa,. ^^NflmMMe^ 
efiCM|p€urayb)e*'^ < m . .^ • 

Some of these |eo$r ni«y b« d^^efiinatad primipt^ tmH-m 



1^ ENGLISU QRAMMAIL l^MtMr^^rifig^ 

9a^ mm tli* I«nta% Tr^eliecr XHhsIjf^ uhI Ampwtr Tim 
9thvmjum be V»na«4 afaM^oi^^Mti b e ea iwt tJMiir chief «m It 
to diTeoinr tiM fNMibef% awl to m^^nm die t«pw. 
We iliiA^bielrexiMo Hm ne<w0-ef Um ^nmtipai feUt. 
IAMBIC veMca inejr ba di viiM ktta aaiW9fala p aa i e % aecorduif 
to di# MHObeRiOffiMt er ayttaUaa^of iHueb tkmf arr o e a a ii aaa A 

1 The abortaat foam of the En^rfiai^ laaibie ooMiata of mm 
^aA<i% wilKiA«i«KtioB«lakarla9FttaMa3 a% 
P1adakii»|^ 
CoonplauiMiff 
CameBtMif^ 
Rapeaiiiic, 
Wo bave no ooeiA of tbk noaaore^ Imt it ma^ be met witb m 
aunzaa. The latnbue, with thia addition, to ma t dea widi ihm 
Awphihrrirhi 

3 Thoaecoadlbradof our Iambic iaalaotooriiort«obo«o»ttB« 
od Ihffamb aiw «raat mtmber of iinea. Itaonaiala^liialaittbttaea 
Whiit piftoo la b«fo ! 
What aoeaea appear ! 
To BOB the K>aa 
No longer glowa. 
.lt io»ati< i ni Mdiea, or amy taho>a » ad dil laaa l aha rt a ji ah lu i aa> 
¥pOii k iHOtmti^la ^ 

Bande afeuficahu 

3 n» tllini ibmooMiaCa of ftMt l amlwi a a a. ^ 

In i^ftc^ fyr 6r n^r, 
Or ibmoua or obacure, 
Where ^tvlftileaome ia the air, 
Ot i^rhere the moat irapur«>. 
It wnatitkiies t4ntitp of an additfoaal ahort w^flMimt •% 
ODlrhOsni it5 longer Ungftidi. 

4 The^fetirth jbrm la made up of fiur Iambuses. 

And mAy lit leat mf w«art «f^ 
Find out the peaceful hemita^ 
Jl fnw6Mi^qieeie»»ft k> |>l i a h iatebic^ t Msta of Jiaa I 

H5w lov'd, h5w vftluM Once, Ikvfttla lb«e A5t» 
^ Tofvl&afl&iralaledyorby wkooiiiefor: 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; , 
rTlftaU tbo»«E|^ and eU iho piwd^abdR ba 
W wise t5-d&y, *tfi8 mftdn^aa to dH^ : 
Mekt^i^iiM Uttid^preceidefit Witt -^jeiri ; 
Thus on, till wisdom ia pusbedoof -of MJk 
nAr4»«aiM*ibe JCiraiemeaaoM. fa lt»ai a i |aaat I b h n it con 
ajsts of ive iambuses; but by the admiaidon of oAer lbet« a« 
, Paat fyl a, A aapKst s, tsc it is capdble^a i a ny ▼ a iierfea 



Indeed, most of the EnfMsb consmon measures mi^ be Tsried is 
tfaa aataatltayvas waM m by the ^fbfest posicioii of th^rpai 

6 The sixth form o^our Iambic is commonly ca^M m 
—db ina iia aa aw * It e oo sis te of sar lambqaes. 
•^■: 'JPIr » ai i trt bl W mtt^, bi Itfwbli mUm 
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The Alexandrine is sometimes introdtiee<l into heroic rhyme , 
and when used sparingly, and with judgments occaakms an 
agreeable variety. 

Th^ sdas shiStIT wftite, thd skies In smi<$ke d^dy, 
Rocks fall to dMst, and mountains melt away ; 
But lixM hh word, his saving powV remains : 
Th^ realm Jbr et«r kJtr, thjf otim Messiah reigns. 
7 The seventh and last form of otur Iambic measure, i* mada 
up of Severn l^vf^wiw. 

The liOrd d^scAoded frOm &bCve» 
And bftw'd th^ h^Bavina high. 
This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now br«k^ 
miq two^ the ficpt comainii^ (our €deu and tb^aeoond tbrea • 
When all thy mercies, O mjr God I 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, Tm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
In all these measures, the accents are to be placed tm even syl- 
lables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in genertil, mora 
melodiaus, as tbts rale is^nore strictly observed. 

*ntOCItAlC verse is of several kinds. 

1 The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists of 
oue TrochfKt and a long syUable. 

TOflrmlt cdase, 

Sink to peace. 
This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used oa 
serious occasions. . 

2 The second English (mn of the Trochaia consists of hso 
feet ; and is Ulwwitoe aa Me^ that k is rarely osad Amp any ifery 
seridus purpose. 

On thS mOunt&in 
By^ a fonhtain. 
It sometimes contakia two feet ar trocheas, widi ma additioaal 
long syllable : as, ' 

iii4Mdfty8 5fdkl 
Fables plainly tald. 
# Thetttird «peeie9 ^ns^sts of ffirret troofaeaa ; as, 
When our hearts iire mOummg : 
or of tbrae irft ch e e s , with an additionaMong sy^ble: Bth 
Restless mOrt&ls toil for nought ; 

Bliss m valti 4tom earth is sought ; ^ 

Blissy a )ia^«« of the sky^ 
N#vw vrandors. Mortan, try ; ^ 
Thei^ you^caitiiot se«k in vain ; 
Fer to seerk her is X6 gahi. 
4 This fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees: m 
Round us rOars the tempest louder. 
Thifl form may take an additional long syttal^c, as foSbwa 
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Idle aftSr dinner in h'is chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fain 
Dut this measure is very uncommon. 

5 The fifth Trochaic species is Ulowi^ uncommon. It is 
composed of ^t>e trochees. 

All thSit walk on fbot 5r ride In charidtSi 
All that dwell in palace^ o^ glurrets. 

6 The sixth form of the English Trochaic consisti ef nw 
troclieesi a*, ' 

On & mountain, ttrstch'd beneath & hdarjP wtit^w 
' Lay a shepherd swain, aiid vlewM tike r^ng billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic fine 'that 6yr laaguui^ 
■mmilts. 

In all these Trochaic measitres, the acemit k to bo placed on 
the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being verf UDcommoii> we ^aU 
give only one example of one species of it: 

Fr&m th^ low pleasures of this fallen natiirey 
Rise we to higher, &c. 
ANAPiESTIC Yeraee are divided »to ■ereral qMseioab 

1 The shortest anapaestic verse must be antyfeanifweol! as, 

But in vain, 
They complain. 
This measure is, however, i^mbigtiottii ; fbr,by laying the street, 
of the voice on the first and third syflables, we might make a 
trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest form of our ge« 
nuine Airapeestic verse, is made ttp of two Anapaests: as. 
But his courage *gan fail, 
For no arts could avaik 
This form admits of «i addidonid abort afinbiew 
Th^n his courage 'gan f^il him, 
For no arts could avail him. i^ .. 

2 The second species consists of f&rer Anapcata. ' '^^ .' 

O yi woods, spread yom* bf ancbes apaoa ; -* 

To your deepest recesses I fly'; 
would hide with the beasts of the obnee ; 
I would vanish from every eye.- 
This is a very pleasing^ moaaure, ipid moeb luied, both in so 
lemn and cheerful subjects. 

3 The third kind of the English Anapssatict comiatM 9€fim 
Anapaests. 

May I govern mj^ pftsstona with absdlute away ; 
And grow wiser and better as life weasa ai^ay* . 
This measure, will adn^it of a short syllable at ibe-end : as, 
' On thS warm chee^of yOuth, amUes and rosea are Mnding. 

The preceding are the diffecent kinda <^the prinoi|pal feet, in 
their iQore simple forms. They are capable of numeroua faria- 
tions, by the intermixtiare of those feet with each otheir; rnd hr 
the adoiisaion of the secondary feet. 
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We have observed, thiit English verse is composed of feet 
fonoed t^ aecent ; and that wlien the accent falls on vowels, the 
feet are equivalent to those formed hy quantity. That the stu- 
dent may clearly perceive this difference, we shaJi produce % 
«l>ecimeii ofeaeh land. 

Cir heape 6f rtffns stalk'd thS staielj^ hrnd. 
Here wesee tlie accent is upon the vowel in each secdnd sylla- 
ble. In the following line, we shall find the same Iambic move- 
ment, but formed by accent on consonants, exceiit th^ last syl- 
•ftbK 

Then Histling, crackling, crashing thtlnder down. 
Here the time of the short accented syllables, is compejisated 
by tf short pause, at the end of each word to which they belong. 
We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is va- 
ried and improved, by the admission of secondary feet into its 
eomposition. ^ 

Murmuring, and with him ffed the shades of night. 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O^Br miny & fVoisen, m&ny a fiery Alp. 
Tins Hne contains three Ampbibrachs mixed with Iambics, 

InnOm^r^blS before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See th6 bold jr^th striin ^ the threatening stSep. 
In tins line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a genuine 
Spondee by quandty ; the third a Spondee4)y .accent. 

In the following ntie, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second a 
Spondee. 

Th§t 5n weak wfngs fh>m far pursues your flight. 
From the precedhig view of English versifi(iation, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we ve 
not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic f^et, in our he- 
roie measure, but wo have, as before ot>served, duplicates of 
each, agreeing in movement, though differing in measure,* and 
wbich make different impressions on the ear ; an opulence pe- 
culiar te our language, and which may be the source of a bound- 
less variety. 

Of Poetical Pauses. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, ann one for me- 
lodVf perfectly distinct from each other. The former may bo 
caliied senUniial^ the latter harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us by tht> 
name of stops, and which have names given them ; as the comma, 
semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into ^e final pause, 
and the emsurtU pause. These sometinies coincide with the sen- 
tential pause, sometimes have an independent state, that is, exit*t 
where there is no stop ip the sense. > 

• Mpvem«)>t and measure are Ihus diiiinguishod. Meifemetii expr^Ases tho 
progroMivtf' order of sounds, whether froin strong to weak, from long to short. 
«r vkf v$rt€. Mfinure pignifiM the proportion of time, both in sounds and pauseSi 
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Tli« inal pause takes place at ihe end jtf Uie Uiie, closes -tlie 
verse, and marks tlie measure : tHe cieMiral divides U iuto e4tyaJ 
or unequal parts. 

The final P^use preserves the melody, without mtei-feriiig with 
t)ie sense. For the pause itself perfectly ma^s thel»eu«Kl of the 
metre ; and heing made only hy a«u8{>ensioii of liia v»ioe, not by 
any chiwge of note, it can never afl^tthe seiipe. This is not 
the only advantage gamed to tiumb^s, by this final pause or stop 
of suspension. H also prevents that monotony, that sameness of 
note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing to a rude^ is 
disgusting to a deUoate ear. For a» this ^aal imwso has ho |>e- 
culiar note of its own, but always takes that which bekmgs to^tfie 
preceding word, it changes eontinualiy with tha matter, and is 
as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on oMny-o^asions, marks the 
dtflfbrenee between prose and verse ; wliich will be evident from 
the following arrlingementof a few poeiical lines, 

^ Of man^s first disobedience, aiui the firuit of that fbrludvlen 
tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the world, and all 
our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater naan restore ii% nod 
regain the blissful seat, sing heavenly muse T* 

A stranger to the poem would not easily diseover-that this was 
▼erss ; but would take it fi)r poetical pjpose. B^ propejdy adjusting 
the final pause, we shall restore the passage to its true state of veisa 
Of man*s first disobedience, and the fruii. 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortft) taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss ofEden, till one greater jnan 
jRestore us* and regain th« blissful seat, 
Sing,^ heavenly muse! 
Tliese examples show the necessity of reading blank veffe, m 
such a manner, as to make every line sensible to the ear ; for 
what is the use of melody, or lor what end has the poet cooq^osed 
in verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppress h'ts numbers, by 
emitting the final pause ;. and degrade tliem, by our pronuncia- 
t'^n, into mere prose ? 

The Cffisura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable 
of heroic verse. 

Oh the fourth syllaUe, or at the end of the second foot : as, 
The silver esl'' in shining volumes rolPd, 
The yellow carp^' in scales bedroppM with gold. . 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot : as, 
Round broken columns'' clasping ivy twin'd, 
OVr heaps ofruiii'' stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the wxth syllable, or at the end of the. third foot : as, 
Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplored. 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 
A line may be divided Into three portions, by two coesuras: as. 
Outstretched he lay" on the cohl grotiti'd'^ and ofV*' 
Look*d up to heav'n. 
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TUere Is another mode ofdividiog lines, well suited to the nn- 
t'jreof the couplet, hy introducing semi -pauses, which divide the 
fine into four pauses. This semi-pause may be called a demucasura. 
The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

GIows^ while he reads'' but trembles' as he writes* 
Reason^ the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in Um whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

QT Melody f Harmony^ and Exprtstion, 

Ilaiung shown the general nature of feet and pauses, the C6n- 
w tuent parts of verse, we shall uow point out^ more particularly, 
I t^r use and i mi>ortance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great objects 
o^ poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing efiect pro- 
duced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the constituent 
guts of verse, according to the laws of measure and movement. 
y harmony, an effect produced by an action of the mind, in com- 
paring the different members of a verse with each other, and 
perceiving a due and beautiful proportion between them. By 
expression, such a choice and arrangement of the constituent 
parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illustrate the thought or 
the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versification, 
both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st. With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses composed 
ill all the principal feet, it is evident that a considerable portion 
of melody is found In each of them, though in different degrees. 
Verses made up of pure Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and csesural pauses contribute to melody, cannot 
be doubted by any person who reviews the instances which we 
have already given of those pauses. To form lines of the first 
inelodv, the caesura must be at the end of the second, or of the 
tliird foot, or in the middle of the third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; but 
as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verges, is always in 
the same places, that is, on every second syllable, such a unifor- 
mity would disgust the ear in a long succession ; and therefore 
such changes were sought for, as miglit introduce the pleasure 
of variety, wtthottt prejudice to melody ; or which might even 
contribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the introduc 
tion of the Trochee, to form the first-foot of an heroic verse : as, 
Favours t& none, t5 all sh^ smiles ^xt^nds, 
Cft she rej^cte, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remaining 
laet are in the Iambic movement. In the following line of the 
I movement, the fimrtlr fbot is a Trochee. 
All thl^ dar nOtidns v&in, is^es and derides. 

rke ii^t change admitttd for the sake of variety, without 

F2 
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preJM(1i<^ to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics and Spon- 
dees ; ill which, two impressions in the one foot make up for the 
want of one in the other; and two long syllables compensate 
two short ones, so as to make the sum of the quantity of the two 
feet, equal to two Iambics. 

On thS grfien bank to look Into the clear 
Smooth lake that td me se^mM another sky. 
■' Stood rard stood vast, Tnf initride confWrd. 
The next variety admitted is that of the Ampbibracli. 

Which manj^ it bard had chaunted m4nj a day. 
In this line, we find that two of the feet are amphibraclit ; and 
three, Idmbies. 

We have before shown that the csesura improves the melody 
of verse; and we shall now speak of its other more important 
office, that of l>eing the chief source of harmony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of the 
c»8ura, arises from comparing two members of the same line 
with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in the in- 
stances before mentioned ; because the beauty of pro)>ortion in 
the memliers, according to each of these divisions, is founded in 
nature ; being as one to two — two to three — or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of a cou 
plet, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth'' strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush through the thickets'' down the valleys sweep 
Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of the 
second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in the last line. 
Hang o'er their coursers' heads'' with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 
In this couplet, the Caesura is at the end of the third foot, in 
the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparing a 
greater number of lines, and observing the relative proportion of 
die couplets to each other, in point of similarity and diversity, as : 
Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once'ttie monarch's" and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shade* 
Not haif so swifV' the trembling doves can fiy. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportioned by 
the different seats of the three caesuras, may be the source of a 
ereat variety of harmony, consistent with the fa^xn naekidy 
This is still increased by the introduction of two caeaiiras, mm 
much more by that of semi-pauses. The semi^pauses double 
•very where the terms of comparison ; give a more distinct view 
of the whole and the parts \ affi>rd new proportiona of meaauro* 
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MMnt, and an ampler scope for diversity and equality, thoao 
»Hirce8 of beauty in barmony, 

Wartna' in the sun'' refVeslies' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through ail extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 
3d, The last object in versification regards expression. 
When men express their sentiments by words, they naturally 
(k\\ into that sort of movement of the voice, which is consonant to 
that produced by the emotion in the mind ; and the Dactylic or 
Anapsestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or Spondaic, prevails even in 
common discourse, according to the different nature of the sen- 
timents expressed. To imitate nature, therefore, the poet, in 
arranging his words ill the artificial composition of vert2e, must 
take care to make the movement correspond to the sentiment, 
by the proper use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the 
first and most general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may be 
|)eeuUarly expressive of particular operations and sentiments, 
will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select examples 
under each of jhose heads. 

In the folldwing iustance, the vast dimensions of Satan are 
shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, which de- 
tain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed posture. 
So stretcfa'd oQt hQge in length the &rch fiend l&y. 
The next example affords instances of the power of a Trociieo 
beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

1 and sheer within 

Lights on his f^t: as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'^r the fence with ease int6 the fbld. 
The Trocliee which begins the line shows Satan in the act o 
fighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him — ** Lights 5n his f^t." 
The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes us 
see the wolf—" leap o'er ih6 f<fence." — But as the mere act of 
leaping over the rence, is not the only circumstance to be 
attended to, but also the facility with which it is done, this is 
strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot which follows — 
** with fiase." — itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic 
preceding the last foot — ^** into the fold." — which indeed carries 
the wolf— ^ with ease Into the fbld." 

The following instances show the effects produced by caesuras, 
so |4aced as to divide the line into very unequal portions : such 
as that siler the first, and before the last semipede. 

thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Here the c»sura after the first semipede Day^ rrM us uimx 
pectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination t H X f 1t» 
\ of the author's loss, the loss of sight. 
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No sooner bad th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 

The multitude of angels, with a shout 

Loud'' as from uumhers without number'' sweet 

As from blest voices uttering joy.— i 

There is something very striking in this uncommon caesura, 

which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the importance ot 

a particular word. 
We shall close the subject, with an example containing the united 

powers of many of the principles which have been explained. 
Dire was the tossing" deep the grOans" Despair" 
Tended the sick" busiest from couch to co<Jch' 
And Over them triumphint deJith" his dart" 
Shook" but delay'd to strike. 
Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody , ar«f 

taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;" to which book the 

Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more extensive infbr 

mation on the subject. 



PUNCTUATION^.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or stops, for 
the purpose of marking the different pauses which the 
s^nse, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The' Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semico- 
lon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double 
that of the semicolon; and the Period, double that of tlie 
colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be 
defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The sanm 
composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; but 
the proportion between the pauses should l>e ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper application of 
the points, we must distinguish between an imperfect pkrasey a 
simple sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not amount 
to a proposition or sentence : as, *' Therefore ; in haste ; studi- 
ous of praise," 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite verb, 
expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserves health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one finite 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pronunciation oi 
a sentence, it couid not have been exclusively discussed under the part of Sjm 
•AX, or of Prosody. Tl»e nature of the suhject, its extent and importance^ an'; 
the gramniatical kaowlsdga which it presuppMes, have iaduoed us to make il a 
dkUoct and subsei^uent aiticje- 
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Ttrb, either ezpreeeed er understood ; or it consiett of two or 
more simple sentences connected t^^tber : as, ** Good nature 
mends and beautifies all objects;'* ^ vurtue refines the afiections, 
but vice debases them.*' 

In a eenteiiee, the subject and the Terb, or either of them, 
may be accompanied with sereral adjuncts : as, the object, the 
eud, the ciroumstanoe of timo, place, manner, and the tike : and 
the subjeec or verb may be either immediately connected with 
them, or mediately ; that is, by being connected with ^metliing 
which is eottneeted with some other, and so on : as, ''The mind, 
unoccupied with useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of tri 
Hgs and follies.*' 

Members of seMences may be divided into simple and com 
ftottttd oiembers. See page 96. 

CHAPTER L 0/the Comma. 
The Comma ustnlly sepaiaitee diose parts of a sentence, 
which, though very closely connected in sense and con* 
fraction, require a pause between them. 

BmUJ. With resoect to a simple sentence, the several words 
af which ilconaista have so near a relation to each other, that, in 
general, no points are requisite, except a AiU stop at the end 
»f it : as, ^^ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.*' 
** £very part of matter nwarms with Uving creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the 
neminaiive ease is acoompMiied with inseparable adjuncts, may 
sulmit of a pause immediately before the verb : as, ** The good 
taste of the present oge, has not allowed us to neglect the culti- 
vation of the English language :" ^ To be totally indifferent to 
praise er censure, Is a real de^ct in character." 

Rule IL When the ccnnexion oif the different parts of a sim- 
ple senteoce is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma is 
ttSiially introduced before the beginning, and at the end of this 
phrase : as, " I remember, wkh gro^theae, his goodness to me :" 
^ His work is, in many rtapeeUy very imperfect. It is, therefore, 
%ot OMich approved." But when those interruptions are slight and 
unimportant, the comma is better omitted : as, *^ Flattery is cer* 
tainfy penucious ;" ^ There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generalily of compound seatences, there is frequent oc- 
casion for commas. This will appear froia the following rules ; 
gome of which apply to simple, as well as to compound sentences. 

Rule III. When two or more nouns occur in the same con* 
itruction, they are parted by a comma : as, ^' Reason, virtue, an- 
fwer one great asm :" ^ The husband, wife, and children, suffer- 
ed extfemely :"* " They took away their fbrniture, clotiies, and 

» A$ a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between ihe last 
oon and the TCrb, a comma should be inserted to denote it But as no pause 
I ailOwaMe between the last adjective and the noun, under RulrlV. the com- 
Ail.flitt« pMipetlj umiited. See WALK£R*8 ^^eaMfifo ^JCJMtOioa. 
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•to^k in trade :" '* He is aHernately supported by his Aither» bis 
uDcle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule there is mostly aa exceptioii, whh regard to 
two nouos closely connected by a coniunction : as, ** Virtae and 
vice form a strong contrast to each other:'*" ** Libcrthtes caM re- 
ligion bigotry or superstition;" ** There is a natural difference 
between merit and demerit, yirtoe and vice, wisdom and frffy.** 
But if the parts connected are not short, a comma may be in* 
serted, though the conjunction is expressed: as, ** Romances 
may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous hieentli'et 
to evil ;" ** Intemperance destrx>ys the strength of our bodies, vim' 
the vigour of our min^s." 

JRfde IF. .Two or more adjectives belonging to the same stib 
stantive are likewise separated by cimunasr as, "Main, hofiesi 
truth, wants no artificial covering ;" " David was a brave, wisi , * 
and pious man ;*• " A woman, gentle, sensible, well-educaten, 
and reUgioii#( ;" *< The most inlkQjcent pleasures are die sweetest, 
the most rational, the most afl^ctin;;, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunction, 
are not separated by a comma : as, *' True worth is modest and 
retired ;" "Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniibrm 
and consistent." *' We must be wise or foolbh ; there is no 
medium." 

JRtde V, Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, 
ancl immediately following one another, are ulso separated by 
comm|is : as, " Virtue supports in adversity,, moderates in pros- 
perity :" " In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, reque^ 
and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunetien^ are an 
exception to the above rule : as, " The study of natural hbtory 
expands and elevates the mind ;" '' Whether we eat or diink, la-^ 
hour QT (deep, >ye should be moderate*" 

Two or more participles, are subject to asimHar rule, and except 
tion: as, ** A man, fearing, serving, and loving hia Creator;'* 
*' He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and respected ;" " By 
being admired and flattered, we are often corrupted." 

BvXt VL Two or more adverbs inmiediately suoeeecKng one 
another, must be separated by commas : as, *' We are fearfully, 
wonderfully framed ;" " Success generally depends on acting pru- 
dently, steadily, and vigorout ]y, m what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are 
not parted by the comma: as,^^ Some men sin deliberately arid 
presumptuously ;" " There is no middle state ; we must five virtu 
ously or vitiously." 

RuU VII, When participles are fullowed by something that 
depends on them, they are generally separated fVom the rest of 
the sentence by a comma: as, ** The king apvroving oftluplm^ 
put it in execution ;" •* His talents, formed Jor great enterprisett 
eould not fail of rendering him conspicuous ;" " All mankind com* 
9ose onp family, assembM under the eye of one common Father,* 
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Bade VIIL When a conjuDction is divided by a phraie or ten 
tence from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase 
has usually a comma at each extremity : as, ** They set out early, 
mndy before the close of the day, arrived at the destined place/' 

BmU IX* Expressions in a direct address, are separated from 
ibe rest of the sentence by commas : as, ** My son, give me thy 
tieart ;" " 1 am obliged to you, my friends, for your many favours." 

RuU X. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, 
ar«i separated by commas from the body of the sentence : as, 
" liia father dying, he succeeded to the estate ;*' " At lengtli, their 
muiistrv performed^ and race well run, they lefl the world in 
peace r *^ To confess the truth, I was much in fault.*' 

R^ XL JN^ouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other 
liQuns in the same case, by way of explication or illucitration, 
wbejd accompanied with adjuncts, are sot off by commas : as, 
*' Paul, tbe'apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and 
knowledge r '*The butterfly ,^ child of the summer, flutters in 
the sun/' . 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they 
are not divided : as, *^ Paul the apostk ;" '* The emperor Anto- 
junus wrote an excellent book." 

RnUXit Simple members of sentences connected by compa- 
ratives, are for the most part distinguished by a comma: as, ".^ 
tbe hart panieth after the watel: brooks, so doth my soul pant af- 
ter thee V* '* BeiUr is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled 
ox and hatred with it." ^ 

If tbe membensia comparative sentences are short, the comma 
is, in general, better omitted: as, ** How much better is it to get 
wisdom than gold I" *' Mankind act oflener from caprice than rea- 
•on." 

B,ide XIIL When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they require to be distin- 
guished by a comma : as, 

" Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; . 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full." 
" Good men, in this frail, imperfect stale, are often found, not 
only in union wW^^ but in opposition to, the views and conduct 
of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition agrees, 
is single, it is better to omit the cotnnia before it : as, ** Many 
ftate^ were in alliance witk^ and under the protection o/^Rome." 
^ The same rille and restrictions must be applied when two or 
mors nouns refer to the^ same preposition : as, *' He was com- 
posed both under the threatening, and at the approach q/ a cruel 
and lingering Jeathj" ''He was not only the king, but the fa- 
ther of his people." , , . 

RmU XIr. A remarkable expression, or a short observation, 
somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked 
%fUk a comma : as, " It hurts a man's pride to say, I do not 
kuow;" " Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves." 
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Rule XV* Relatire pronoans are connective words, and gene- 
rally admit a comma before them : as, ** He preaches sublimely, 
who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;*' **• There is do ^harm 
in the female sex, t^te^ can supply the place of virtue.^ 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected by 
a relative, restraining the general notion of the antecedent to a 
particular sense, the comma should be omitted : as, ** Self-denial 
IS the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" '* A man who is of a 
detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent words di«t 
can be put together." In the latter example, the assertion is not 
of** a Daan in general," but of *•*• a man whb is of a detracting 
spirit ;" and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fiAeenth rule applies equally to cases in whichfhe relative 
is not expressed, but understood : as, ^ It was from piety, warm 
and una&cted, that his morals derived strength.** ** This senti- 
ment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole conduct.^' In both 
of these examples, the relative and verb which was, we understood. 

Rule XVL A simple member of a sentence, contained with- 
m another, or following another, must be distinguished by the 
comma : as, ** To improve time whilst we are blessed with health, 
will smooth the bed of sickness." " Very oi>en, while we are 
complaining of the vanity, and the evils of human lilb, we make 
that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are rerj 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, ** Revelation 
tells «s how we may attain Iwippiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govemine 
verb, with several words between them, those woitls should 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; as, *^ Ititl becomes 
good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common depen- 
dence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by commas: 
as, *| To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect 
the innocent, to reward the deserving, are humane and noble 
employments." 

Utt/e XVIL When the verb to he is followed by a verb in the 
infinitive mood, which, by transposition, nfightbe made the nomi- 
native case to it, the former is generally separated fVom the latter 
verb, by a comma : as, ** The most' obvious remedv is, to with- 
draw from all associations with bad men.^ " The first and most 
obvious remedy against riie infection is, to withdraw f5rom aH 
associations with bad men." 

RviU XFIIL When adjuncts or circumstances are of iiiq>or- 
tance, and often when the natural order of them is inverted, 
they may be set oflT by commas: as, »* Virtue must be fbrmed 
and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated 
exertions." « Vices, Dke shadows, towards the evening of life, 
grow great and monstrous." " Our interests are interwov^i l^ 
^eads innumerable ;" <* By threads innumeraWe, our imereita 
■*^ interwoven." 
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be {tfoperly iAtcoduce4. TUis is a general rule which, -besidea 
coinprjsu)g mio^ of the preceding rules, will apply to many casaa 
not determined by any of tbem : as, *' From law arises secuiity ; 
Irom security, curiosity ; fram euriosity, knowledge." In this 
example, the verb "arises** is understood before "curiosity** 
miNl ^koo^He^Q;*" at WliikAi words a considerable pause is 



MvUXX^ Thew«rd%Hi^ja^A«fK«».ir^ai>,yir^,^efion€U|St,>r 
mtrbf^ fi«tf , UM)fs onct tnart^ ctkovt dll, on the contrary^ i% thA fuM 
Woee, in shorty and all other words and phrases of the some kind, 
mngx gefiera%^ be separated freni the conte^^t by a comma : as, 
* remember thy be«t and first fMend ; formerly, the supporter of 
ihy iniancy, aiwi the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian 
•f t*iy ymith, and the hop* of thy coming years." " He feared 
^cnt, hence, he orcrvfiilucd riches." "This conduct may heal 
the difference, ttay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
** FlnetUy, I sliaH only repeat what has been often justly said.** 
*• If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beatity, anri ht antmnn, no truit; 86, if youdi be trifled away 
wftbottt improYeraem, riper years may be contemptible, and old 
age miserable. 

' fn many of the (bregolng rtiles and examples, great regard 
mast be paid to the length of the clauses, And the proportion 
whichthey1)ear to one another. An attention to the sense of 
any passage, tmd to the clear, easy commnnTeation of iL will, 
it is presumed, with the aid of the prccedihg rules; enable the 
student to adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserting 
the commas. 

CIlAt^TER II. Of the Semicolon. 
The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 8eI^ 
tcnce into two or wore parts, not .so closely connected a9 
those wbicli are separated by a comma, nor yet ao little 
dep^n4eut pii each other, as those which are distii^isbed 
by a colon. 

The Semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding member 
of the sentence does Dot'of jtself-give a complete sense, but de- 
pends on tlM> following clause : and sometimes when the e0Rse 
of that member would be complete without the concluding one: 
as in the fotldwlifg instances: "As th^ desire of approbation, 
when it works according to- reason, improves the ^amiable part 
of pur 4(peeiM m 0%e€y thing that ia laudable ; so nothing is laere 
deatmictiva to them, when it is gpvemed by vanity atid folly*" 

*^ Experjonte taachiM ua, that an entire retreat froth wovldiy 
afiaiss, is not wbttt jralig^ sequires -, nor dees it evoa ot^om a 
toBg retreat from them.'* 

" Straws swim upoa the surface ; bnt pearls lie a^ the bottom.^ 

"Phfioipeihers. assert,, t^ifLt Nature ta unlimtted In hev opcura 
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tion«; t]i«t dKo htm iBOzlittoslible treMomes in reserve; that know- 
ledfe win always be promsMve ; and that aH fbttire ^nerationa 
will coDtinne to make diseoTeries, of which we him not tha 
teaet idea.'* 

CHAPTER in. Of ike C^hn. 
The Colon \& used to divide » Aenteece ioto hro or mofe 
parts, less connected than those which are separated bj • 
8emi€ol<Mi; but not se mdepeBdenl ta separate diistilict 
lentences. 



The Colon may be property appfied in the three fi;»Powing c 

1 When a member of a sentence ia complete in itself, bul. fol- 
lowed by some supplemental remark, or further illastration oi 
the subject : as, ^^Tvature felt her inability to extricate herself 
from the consequences of guilt: the go^>el reveals the plan of 
Divine interposition and aid/' ** Nature confessed some atone- 
ment to be necessary : the go^iel discovers that the necessary 
atonement is made." 

2 When several semicolons have preceded^ and a still greater 
pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding 
sentiment: as, ^A dirine legislator, uttering his ^oiee from 
heaven ; an ahnigbty governor, stretching forth hiaaraf to punish 
or reward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter 
for the righteous; an^ of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guilt." 

8 The Colon is commonly used when an ezaraf^, a quotation* 
or a speech is introduced : as, ^ The Scriptures give us an amja« 
ble representation of the Deity, in these words : * God is loveil' ^■ 

He was often heard to say : * I ir)ve dene wkh the world, and 1 
am willing to leave it.' " "^ 

The propriety of using a colon» or semicolon, is sometimes 
determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not expressed : 
asy *^Do not flatter yourselves with Ae hope of perfect happi- 
ness: there is no such thing in the world." ^Do not flatter 
yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is aa 
such thing in the world." 

CHAPTER IT. Of ^ PerMt. 

Wbhen a sentence is complete and independent, and not 
connected in construction with the ibUowing sentence, it 
IS marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, beich' iir their 
sense and construction : as, ^Fear God. Hemeorthe king^. Have 
charity towards all men." Others are independent-only in their 
grammatical con^ructton : as, ^ The flopreme Qeing ehanges^ot, 
either in his desire to promote our happiness, or In the plah of 
hiaadministration. One light always shines ap<m os ftrom dbova 
One cleair and ^St^et path is idways p<mit«d «at^ ■mol'* 
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A ptriod WMf MOMtimefl be adniitted between two Benteaoef, 
though ihey are joined by a disjunctive or copulative coi^unclion. 
For th« 4«Mt^r of tbe poiot does net always depend on the con- 
nective particle, but on the sense and structure of sentences : as* 
'**&eere«tioiM, tl^ufli tiMy may be of an inaocent kind, rec^ire 
steady ^evenmtent, to keep tiiem within a due and limited prcH 
irUAoe. But such as are of an irregular and vitious nature, are 
not tebe gteverned, but to be banished from every well-regulated 
ound." 

*' He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of tbe 
world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. For he 
draws upon himself a thousand eyes» that will narrowly iaspect 
film in every part.** 

The period should be u«ed after every abbrevialod wopd; ml 
••M.S. r.B. N.B. A.D. O.a iLS-"&c, 

CHAPTER Y. Of &e Daek, Ablw ^ Jntem^gtOwn mui 

' The DasK 

Tu Dash» tbottfk (^tofi used improperly by hasty and iae9- 
fiereat wrttasis, am be imvoduced wi» proprioQK, whon tha 
aenteneo breaks off abriipdy ; where a signitteant pause ia 9^ 
quired ; or where ther^ if an aaexpecied tinm ia the oe«tiaieBt : 
as, '^Ifthouarthetsomuchrespeetedonoe— bat,ohi how /Men! 
bow degraded!" ^^ If accintf coa^roably to the will of our €ve- 
ator $— if promoliag the webate of maakind around us ^-^if ae^ 
curing our owa hmiinesa; — are objects of the highest aMMueat} 
— then we are loudly caUed upon, to cultivate wad estand tha 
gseat intareats of religMMi and virtue." 

^ Here lies the great False a>arhK where ? 

Nothing^but sordid dast lies hare," 
Besides the poiiaa which mark the pauses in <fiseourse, than 
are others, which denote a different modulatioa of Toioa^ ui 
^orrespondeoee to the seqse. These are. 

The Interragat^a pouit, P ^ 
The Exclamation ppint^ I 
The Parenthesis. ( ) 

A note af ittterrega^oB is used at the end of an interro|[ativa 
sentence ; that is, wheii a question is asked : as, ^ Who will ac* 
company kaa?^ ^^ShaH we always be friends?** 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, ** Who 
adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?**' ^' At whose 
coflMnaod do the pianeta peribrm their constant revohitiens ?" 

A point of intervogation is improper after sentences which ate 
not questioaa, but o^y aaprossioiis of adnuratioi^ or of spaaa 
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*< How many hmKWBS»% bave w#t)f ejMtaiity and «xeell«iiee in 
tlie fair sex 1' 

'< With what prudence doea the «oa of Sirmoh advise us ki the 
choice of our companiojM !" 

, A note of interrogation shoujd not \m amployed, m csmb wbere 
It is only said a question bfts been a&k«Nl, and where the wtvrda 
are not used as a question* '* The Cyprians aaked 0»e, why I 
wept." To give this sentence tbe interrogatifre fbrm, it stiouid 
be expressed thus : '* The Cyprians said to nie, * Why dosi 
thou wefca? ?* " 

* ExdamaH^n. 

: The note of Exdatimtion is applied to expressions of sodden 
emotion, surprise, jov, grief, &c. and also to in vocations or 
luidrMses: as, ^* My mend !' ttiis conduct amazes me !^ ** Bleat 
the Lord, O my soul ! aiid forget not all Jiis benefits V* 
" Ob ! ' had we )i>oth our humble state maintain'd, 
And safe in peace and poverty remain'd !'* 
. ^ Hear me O Lord ! for thy lovingkindness is great !*' 

It is difficult, in some Cases, to distinguish between an interro- 
gative and exclamatory sentence; but a sentence, in which any 
wtottderer admiration is expressed, and no fUMwer ekfaer ex 
pocttofl or implied, may be always pffejier )y terwinated by a note 
of-exelaotation : as» *^ How mnefavanityin tlie purcnttsof men !** 
'< W^eaasu^oiently express the goodness of our Creator!** 
*^ What is more amiable than virtue f 

The interrogation and exclamation pehita are ilkdetermtnnte 
asito their qvantky or time, and may lis equivalent in that re- 
speetkte a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense may re- 
q««re* They mark an elevation of tbe voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exelanmtion ap- 
pears from the following examples, in which the meaning is 
signified and discriminated solely by the points. 
^*^ What condescension !^' 
^ What eottdeseennon ?*' 
" How great was the saorifiee !" 
" How great was the saerifice ?*• 

Parenthesis, 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in(brma 
tion, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a sentence 
ol^U^uely, and which may be omitted without inioring the gram- 
matical construction : as, 

** Know then this truth, (enough for man to know^y 

Virtue aJone is happiness below.*' 
^ And was tbe ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?). for tbee.'^ 
'* To gain a posthumous reputatioM, is to save four or five 
lexers (for what is a name besides ?) from oblfviens" *♦ Know ye 
not, brethren, (for I speak to themjcliM knew the^aw,) how that 
the law hath dominion over a man as long as he livetlt P' 
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If tlM mcidMit«1 elaiMe k iliort, or peifectly eo$neid«f wHh the 
rest of tbe nenteeee, k is not proper to use the parenthetical cha- 
racters. The ib4iowittf instances are therefore improper uses 
of the parontiiesis. '* Speak you (who saw) his wonders m the 
deep." '* Every planet (as the Creator has made ndthiu in 
Tain) is most probably inhabited." ^^ He found them aMep 
again ; (for their ey^ were heavy ;) neither knew they what to 
answer him." . % 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the fQUce^ 
and may be accompanied with every point which the seose 
would require, if the parenthetical characters were omitted. li 
ought to terminate with the same kind of stop which the nember 
has, that precedes it ; and to contain that stop within the parea 
thetical marks. We most, howeveiv except cases of iaterroga 
don and exelamation^: as, '* While they wish to please, (and 
why should they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable means." 
*' It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which 
was borrowed from paganism." Su the Octavo thamn^f •*» 
ihU mi^uL ^ 

— ■•"■-•.^ 

There are other characters, which are fVequently made vse of 
in composition, and which may be explained in this place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or shorten 
a word : as, '<it for t^ ii ; tko* for though f e'en for even ; judged 
forjudged. Its chief use is to show the genitive case Of nouns* 
as, ** A man's property ; a woman's ornament." 

A Caret, mu*ked thus a is placed where sooM word happens 
to be lefl out lo writing, and which is inserted over the line. 
This mark is also caHed a circumflex, when placed over a parti- 
cular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, ^ EuphrMes." 
. A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting conn 
pounded words ; as, ** Lap-dog, tea-pot^ pre-existence, eelf'love, 
to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former part 
written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part at the 
beginning of another. In this case, it is placed at the end of the 
first line, not at the beginninff of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus/ : as, '^macy." The Grave 
thus * : as, ** Fhvowr,^ 

In English the Accentual marks are chiefly used in ^Mlliag- 
books and dictionaries* to mark the syllables which require a 
particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscriminately, 
In order to distinguish the one from the othe.r, some writers of 
dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, and the acuta 
on the hitter, in this manner : ** fiflnor, mineral, Uvely^ Ifvid, 
rival, Hver." 

Tlie proper mark to distingi^sh a long syflable, is thte"" i 
as, "Ro^!** 1*^ c sM^rtone tnii ** : as, "FSUr'' ThiaWf 
•narit is called a breve. 
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A DiaereiMit thus marked *' , connatsof twopoiirtt fbced orer 
one of the two voweleihat would <^erwiee make a diphthong, and 
parts them into two syllables: as^ ><CredtoiK co^juter, aerial.*' 

A Section, marked thus §, is the diyision of a discourse, f»r 
chapter, into less parts or portioiw. 

A Paragraph 1l denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a 
•eiuenee not eonneoted with the foregoinf. This character is 
chiefly used in the Old, and in the New /I^taments. 

A Quotation *' ". Two inverted comoias are generally filaced 
at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is quoted or 
transcribe from the speaker or author in his own words ; and 
two apostrophes in their direct position, are placed at the cof iclu 
aioiu as, 

" The proper sttidy of mankind is man.** 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a sentence, which m 
to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, or a word or 
a sentence which is. intended to supply some deficiency, or to 
rectify some Inistake. 

An Index or hand ^[^ points out a remarkable passage, cr 
something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > ie used in poetry at the end of a tciplet or three 

lii:es» which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with one 
common term, and are introduced to prevent a re|)etitiou hi 
"writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or 4itt]e star *, directs the readei to some note in 
the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or three aste- 
risks generally denote the omission of some letters in a word, orol 
• some bold or indelicate expression, or some defect in the manu 
Bcript. 

An Ellipsis ~7 is also used, when some letters in a word, or some 
words in a yerse^ are omitted : as, " The k-^g,**for ** the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus ||, toge- 
thar with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are used as 
re&renofs to the margin, or bottom-of the page. 
Pmragfaphs. 

It may not be itnproper to insert, in this place, a few general di« 
rections respecting the division of a composition into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very nunie* 
rous in small compass, should be separated into paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, the 
larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. And it will have 
a good efibct to form the breaks, when it can properly he dene 
Qt semiments of tITe most weight, or that call for peculiar attention. 

The fiicts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, sometimei 
naturally point out the separations rate pam^nai^s: and each 
of these, when.of ^eat length, will again roqims auhdivMioBsai 
their most distinctive parts. 

Ir cA^es which require a connected subject to be formed L 
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•eTfira] paragraphs, a suitable turn of exprcdsion, exliibiting the 
eonaezion of the bro4tjin patts, will giive beayty and force to the 
diviaioo. See the Ootawih Brummar. 

IHretii0H9 rttptding ike u$e qf Capital LdUerM. 
It was fonneriy the ctistam to begin every noun with a eapi- 
tal : but as tliis practice wastroubleeonief aoil gave the writing or 
printing a crowded and confused appearance, it lias baeii diaeoii- 
tinued. It is however, very proper to begin with a capital, 

1 The first word of every book, chapter, letter, vote, or an 
other piece of writing. 

2 The first word aft^r a period ; and, if the two sentences ak^ 
MaUy indtptndmi^ after a note of imerrogation or ezclaraatioa* 

But if a mmiber of interrogative or, exclamatory sentences, are 
thrown into one general group ; or if the constcuotion of the lat 
ter sentences depends on the fornier, all of them, except the first, 
may begin with a small letter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity ? ami the scorners delight in their scorn- 
ing ? and fools hate knowledge ?'* '^ Alas ! how dificxent ! yet 
how like the same !" 

3 The appellaUoiis of the Deity : as, ** God, Jehovah, tl^ Al 
mighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Previdence, the Messialu 
the Holy Spirit. 

4 Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, 
ships : as^ *' George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the 
Sealiorse." 

5 Adjectives derived from the proper names of peaces : as, 
Grecian, Roman, English, French, a.ud Italian." 

6 The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form : as, ** Always remember this ancieni 
maxim : * Know thyself-* " " Our great Lawgiver says, 'Take 
*ip thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But when a quotation is 
Iwought in obliquely after a comnia, a capital is unnecessary : as, 
• Solomon observes, * that pride goes before destruction/ " 

The first woi^ of an example may also very properly begki 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7 Every substantive and principal word in the titld^ of tK>ok!i : 
as, <' Johnson^s Dictionary of the English Language;*' "Thorn 
ion's Seasons ;•* •* Rollings Ancient History.'* 

B The firtft word of every line in poetry. 

9 The pronoun J, and the interjection O, are written in capi 
tals: as, « I write:" «' Hear, O earth 1*' 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, 
when they are remarkably emphatfcal, or the principal subject 
•t the comiKMdtidn. 
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APPENDIX. 

COHTAIHIlffl mUCXf AITD 0B8ERVATIO98 PD» ASSlSTtNtl TOUIfO 

pBiuK>xri TO WRm with perspicuitt Aim accubact, to bk 

rrtTMKD AFTXa THBT HAYX ACOUIBKB A COMPETENT KlfOW- 
l«BB«S •P KirOLISH »BAMM AB. 



PERSPICUITY 
Is the fandftmental quality of style : a miality so essential in 
every kind of writkig, that for the want of it nothing ean atone. 
It is not to be considered as merely a sort of negattve^ rirtue, or 
freedom fVom defect. It has higher merit : it is a degree of posi 
tive beauty. We are pleased with an author, and consider Inm 
as desenring praise, who f)*ees us from all fatigue of searching 
for his meaning ; who carries us through his subject without any 
embarrassment or confusion ; whose style -fiows atways like a 
limpid stream, through \^hich we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression consists 
of two parts : jmd requires attention, itrst, to SingU ffords and 
Phrases ; and then, to the Construction of SenUnees. 

PART I. 

Of Perspicuity aud .Accuracy of Expression, toith respect t^singU 
Hoards and Phrases. 

These qualities orstyle,*considered with regard to words and 
phrases, require the foUowing properties : purity, proprietf, 
and PRECisroN. 

CHAPTER I. Of Purity. 

PuRiTT of Style consists in the use of such words, and such 
constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we 
speak; in opposition to words and phrases that/ire taken from 
other languages, or that are ungramniatlcal, obsolete, new-coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. Ail such words and 
phrases as the following, should be aVoided : Quo(h he; I wist 
not ; ereufhile ; behest ; selfsame ; delicaiesse^ €or delioacy ; poUiesse^ 
for politeness ; hauteur, tpr haughUness ; incuv^ih^rmpv^ eonr^saciitf 
iricrtj^ed, for encumWance, connexion, inartyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless wliere necessity requires 
them, should never be admitted into our composition. Barren 
languages may need such assistance, but ours is not one of these. 
A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been 
poured in upon our language. On spme occasions, they give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they often 
render it stiff and apparently forced. In general, a plain, native 
•tyle, is more intelligible to all readers ; and, by a proper manage 
ment of words, it can be made as snrong and expressive as this 
i^aunised English, or any foreign idioma. 
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-CHAPTER II. or f^pHefy: 
Profriett of bingiiiige n the MNM^tlo^ of sucti words as the 
leM usage hiiM R^ropnitted to those rdeas, which we intend to 
^xitrefls hy Ihum ; in oppoakion to low expressions^ and to words 
mid phrases which would be less sigmlicant of t!»e ideas that we 
fii6Rn to ooiivej^ Styk Btsy b% pure, that is, it may be strictly 
English^ wUbom Seottlcienfes en' Gallieisms, or ungramtnatical. 
trregiiW expressions of any kir«d, and niny, nererthele^s, be defi- 
cient IQ propriety : fftr the words msy be ill chosen, not adapted 
to the subieslf oor fully expressiYe of the author*d sense. 

To preserve pMipriety, tkereibre, in oar worts and phrases, 
we Jiuist avoid hvf «d^prMmns ; nvpfdy words that are wanting , 
be csrefid not fo use ike Mime wrd in diffettnt senses ; avoid the 
in^udicumt me ^fteekniccd fkrmms^ ffnivoenl &r temhiguaua worJs^ 
unimUUigibU mprtui^ms^ ^md all $uA words and phrases as are 
mU adaj^fdio our mosming. 

1 Avoid low cijyrcstisMs .• such as, **Topsy twrry, hurly burty, 
pellmell; having a »oiitV» nsind A»r a thhig ; currying fkyoui* 
witli a persoB ; daBcing aHendaRee on the great,*' Blc. 

^ MeanUme the Bri4oii% left to eliift for themselves, were 
forced lo call ia the Saxeos for their defbncfe.'^ ' The phrase 
** left to skiftf/or tittmsdoos/^ is ratiier a Tow phrase, and too much 
in the fanailiar style to lie proper in a grave treatise. 

2 Snqsflff words thai are ymn^g. ^ Arbitrary power I look 
upon as a ipreater evil than anarchy itself, as much* as a savage 
is R happier ittate of life than a slave «t the oar :" it should liave 
beetle ** as mttek asiibe jfofc of a ssrvage is happier than thai of a 
slave at the ear." '^He has not treated this subject Kberatty, by 
the views of oAom as well as his own ;" ** By adverting to the « 
views of others,*' would iiave been better. '* This generous 
action greatly increased his former servroes.;** it should liavc 
been, ** gfeatiy increased the merit of his former services." ** By 
the pleasures of tfie imagination or fan^y (which I sImP' use 
promiscuously) I here mean,** Sic, This passage ought to have 
had the word ^' terms** supf>Ked, whieh wontd have made it 
correct : ^ terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It roi^ be proper in this plaoe to observe, that articles and 
prepositions are sometimes impsoperly omitted ; as in the fbJIow 
inginsiRQces : ^Ho¥F immense thds dmerence between the pioii:^ 
and profane !** '^Distttkis the common lot of all ; of good men and 
ba<L*' They should^ave^iad the artittle and preposition l*cpeated 
^* How immense the di^rence {between the pi^us and the ffrofhne!*^ 
' Death is the eemmen lot of all ; s/*good men and o/^had.** 

The repetition of artscies and prei»os'rttons is proper, wheh we 
ntend to point oiirt the objecteof which we speak, as distinguished - 
from each other, or in contrast ; and witeii we wish that the read- 
er*s attention should rest on that distinetion : as, ''Our s^ght*is 
At once the most deligtMfu)^ and ihe most useftil of all onr sense?.** 

^ In ^ sams sen/stiee, he omrefid not to tfse the same word too 
frtqu^Mi^ nm- im ^^forent samsos. »* One may* havt^ tm air tr^ic* 
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proceeds from a just luftcieocy ftnd knowledge of the' matter 
before kini, wkUh may naturally prodttce some motions of his 
head and body, which might become ihebeochbeiter (lian the bar.*' 

The pronoun ufkich is bere thrice used) in vuch a mcniler as to 
throw obscurity over tiie Sentence. 

** Gregory favoured* the underiakkif , ior no other reason than 
this, that the manager, in eovmtenaiioe, faTOCured his friend.^ ft 
should have been, ** resembled his Iriend^" 

«* Charity expands our hearts m love fo Gad and man : It Is by 
the virtue of charity that the rich are bl e ss e d , and the poor sn^K- 
ed.** In thissentance, the word '^eharky" is Improperly vsed in two 
diflfllreDt senses; for the highest benerolenee, and for almsgiving 

4 Avoid ik$ injudicious use qfiechmeid Hrmt^ To inlbrm tho^e 
who do not undersuud sea-phrasse, that ^ We tacked to the 
Urboard, and stood off to sea,'' wotild be expressing ourselves 
very obscurely. Technical phrases n^ being in turrenr use, 
Urn, only the pecuUar dialect of a partict^ar class, we shouldnever 
use them but when we know they will be miderstood; 

5 JbMefuiitoaU or mMgu0u» tDordB. Theibllowhigsentefirea 
are axceptionable in this rmpect. " As for ^ueh anhnats nh are 
wuniid or noxious, we have a right to destroy them.^ ** 1 long 
since learned to like nothing bnt what yon do*"^ '* He aimed at 
nothing lesi than tke crown,'* may denote either, ** Notliln^ was 
less aimed at by him than the erofra,** or ^ Nothing Inferior to 
the crown ^oukl satisfy iiis ambition." ** / irctf have mercy, and 
not sacrifice." The first part of this sentenee denoted, *^ I will 
exereise mercy ;*' whereas it is in this plaee employed to signify, 
** I require others to exercise it.*' The translation should there- 
fore have been accommodated to these different meanings. 
** They were both much more ancient among the Permans, than 
Zoroaster or Zerdushu" The or in this sentence is equivocal. 
It serves either as a copulative to anonymous words, or as a 
disjunctive of dififerent things. If, thereft>re, the student should 
not know that Zoroaster and Zerdui^t mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense. ** The rising tomb a lofty, column 
liore :" " And thus the son the fervent sire addrest.** Did the 
tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb? Did tlie son 
address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6 Avoid uninUUigibU and inconoiHeni vfordM or phfOHs. ^1 
have observed,'* says Steele, " that the superiority among these 
coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry 
and fashion.." This sentence, eonndered in itself, evidemly con- 
veys no meaning* First, it is not said whose opinion, their own, 
or that of others: Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of 
what sort, favourable or unfevoiM-able, true or ftLlse,bnt in gen«- 
ral« *' an opinion of saUantry and fashion," which coirtains no 
definite expression of any meaning. W9th the joint assistance 
of the context, reileotion, and ceajeet jre^ we sh^H^perhaps con- 
clude that the 8:i«tlM>r intended to aay ; **Thvit the rank among 
these politicians wa/» deiarmined by the ^inh^n generaUr entin 
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taifli«a of th^ raak^ m fmmi ef gaUaacry mmd fssfaioti, UnU ^aeh of 
Ibeiiii ImmI MlaimJ.^ 

<' This temper of nuBd," says an antbor, spoaknif of iHim^y, 
^ InefM oar undoraMm^ing tifrht about ua.** Whether the author 
bjid any sieaMiif mi ikia cxpreaaiea, or what k waa, m Aot eaay 
t» determiiie. 

SomrtiaMM a writer nina bn^ki a apecieua Terboahj, amuaiog 
Ilia Mailev with* ayaoaymoiis lenna and i4e»lieal yr epoa itia— , 
woU«i«irBediMrieila, Mid bigh-aomidkig worda , but at the aame 
ttsaOf asrog ihose worda ao mdeftnttely, that the r ea der ean 
eJthecaffijtao-nMaiiing at aM to thetii) or may aibc totbeM alaiaat 
any meamfig he pleaeee. 

"If k 10 aaked/' aaya a kte writer, *< whenee arieea the bar- 
mooy, or heaaty^f language ? whet are the rulee for ohtaiitkig 
It ? the afiAwer is obvieua. Whaterer renders a period aweet 
and pleaMint, makea it also graceAil. A good ear ie the gift of 
nature; it may be much iniproTod, but not aeqwred bv aft. 
Whoever ia po a e oao ed of it, wit) acercely need dry eriticai pre^ 
eep€9 to enable him to judge of a true rhytbtnue, and melody of 
eomnosition. J net mimbera, accurate proportiona, a mnsieai 
^Miipbony* magaifioent igures, and that decorum which ia the 
reaiHt of all theee, are unison to the* human mind.'' 

The followifig ia a poetical example of the aanne nature, hi 
which theae is soarcely-a gKmpse of meaning, though it waa oeitt 
|K>8ed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmeny, 
This univeraai fVaAie began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' M the compaas of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing fnll in man. 

In general, it -may be said, that in writings of this stamp, we 
must accept of sovnd instead of sense ; being assured, that If we 
nMet with little th«t can inform the judgment, we shall at leaet 
6ad nothing that wiH o^nd the ear. And perhaps thia ia one 
eason that we pass over such smooth language, without awt^ 
peoting that it contains little or no meaning. In order to writ^ 
er speak clearly and intelligibly, two things are eq>eeially re* 
quislte : one, that we have clear and distinct ideas of our sitbject ; 
and the other, that our wortls be approved signs of* these ideaa. 
That persona who think confusedly, should express themselvea 
obsculiely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and 
fi»eb]e aemeacest are generally, if not always, the result of embar- 
rassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but that persons4>f judgmental 
who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and the signification 
of theirwordSf ahould aomettmea write without any meaning, ia, at 
first aight| matter of adoiiratioH. Thia, however, when Airther eoil^ 
sidered, appears to be an efTecf derived from the same cauae, iw* 
distinctnesa of conceptient and tnattentioir to the exact import of 
worda* The oooasiotts on which wo are moat apt to spaak ^md 
virife iA thl»uiU4talMgihl6 AaBQery are the three ^UowHif . 



"Elfm J4»t -mj wkafift^ tiiese If as oa wliira iw of metiqrhflt 
Writers who are foud of the metaplioric styte^ art fMiaraily dim 
|)06«4 t0 €^oi«miua it t«a l«a^y and ta punnM k t«a Am^ 

Tiuiy are oftea misYeJiijr a ileaire^f fl^tuiabiog ^ llieaeTeraJ 
pia|>6jr(i<M oC a metapbor vikmUr tkay iuMW Iwbapadl kilo t|te ^^ 
courae, without takiug tlie trouble to examine whetkertliere-aint 
aay 4|u«rtlias ia tha aifthi#el, lo. wiiicb ihaaa prapaniea c«iiy witfa 
jtiauo^ fmd yai»picMky>iiaa|ipiiaJ. Tiia f atta wi iu f kmumet •f tfaia 
agri. aC waiting ia kom aa auibor «f aonaMaraMe •miaeaaa. 
'VMoa^im^ aequire a very f^ctttiar aod ataoDg-hafeit #f ttinMng 
ihi9kx'mw i^wftH, iojaj^r«*e«fplaM tlm^imeaior #egioB» ami 
receaaea of the mind, the hollow caverna af deap thaiifiity Uia 
IHcivate aaaita af laacyv and the* waataa and wUderneaaeB, aa 
wall aa the nmra fruitful and eultivftted uaetaof ttita obacura 
dUi^ata.*' A moat wonderful way of talting ua, tiutt k ia difficuh 
io irace tha operations of the uiind. The a«itfa«Nr havn^ deter- 
mined ta r^preaent the human iniml under t^e fl»etap^r of a 
co^ntr>9 revolved in his thoughts the. VArioua ahjacta wldeli 
cnighi ha fouod in a country, withou^^cenaiderijig wbethMr ihera 
are Ainy tbin^ in tha mind properly analogoua to theaa. Haaca 
th« alrange parade ha makes with regions aad r0aeiaea,4o2laia ca- 
verns and private «ea^ UHi$te» and vfUderuesHS^Jrui^id and «ti/lft- 
uated U%uta ; words which, though they have a preaiaa maatiing, aa 
iluiUed to eouptry,hav« no definite 8igmScation,aa af^liad to nil nd. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write imintelKgiMy, i» 
that wherein the terma most frequently oaei»rFing, uenote things 
which are of a complicated njiture; and to which the mind is not 
sufficiently familiarised. Of those the inataocea are mimberlesb 
in every tongue ; aucii aa Goverament, churchy atate, constitution, 
power, legislature, jurisdiction^ &c# 

The third and prmcipai, occasion of umntelligifola writiiig, is, 
when tine terois employed ace very ab»trai:t, aad consequently of 
v^Ky extensive siguifici^tion. Thus the word Hm ia more dia- 
tiqctly ^prehended hy^ the mind than the word hntsif beast than 
animalt €mimal thian heing, 

-The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our words 
and phrases, is, to avoid all those which ore not adapted to $he ideas 
ttt#.4He0n to communicate ; or tt^ich are less signifoant than oiharSf 
of, those ideas', '^ He feels any sorrow that can arrttue ui man ;" 
liotter ^' happen to man." *' The conscience of approving one's 
9el4* ai^aeiactor, is the best reoompease §wr keiag soi** it ahoeld 
ha.ve been ^* ^eonsciousness.^^ " Hefirady beKeiped the ^viaejire- 
tepi, 'There is not a sparrow falls to the greaad,' " d^e. It 
ahotddhave been ^^ doctrine,** 

''It ia hat opening the eye, and die seeae aatefs." A sctns 
caaaaitbe aaidioeni«r.* an oafar eatevs $ bat a seeae «|]|pe«i« or 
pmseiids itself.^ 

' " We immediately asaent.to tEe fareauty of an oh}«e)f withoat 
if^MMWg into the causes of it:" it ia proper to aay, that we at- 
sent to tho trath of a pfopcaiiioa; biait cai|a(»t aawali be wM^ 
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that we assent to the beauty'ofem objects AcknowUdgt would bav« 
expressed the sense viith propriety. 

'* The sense of feelingt c&n, indeed, gire us'a notion of exten* 
Bion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except co- 
iours." Extension and shape can, with no propriety, be called 
ideas ; tbey are properties c^ matter. Neither is it accurate, to 
speak of any sense giving us a notion of ideas i our senses give 
lis the ideas themselves. The meaning of the sentence would 
have been proper, and much clearer, if the author had expressed 
liiniself thus : *' The sense of feeling can, indeed, give u« the 
idea of extension, figure, and all tne other properties of matter, 
which are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

" The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although he has 
what is enough for nature,'* is much inferior to,** The covetous man 
aever has enough ; although he has what is sufficient for nature." 

*' A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; a ge- 
neral remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better thus ; ** A 
traveller remarks,'* &c. ; "A general observes^** &c. " This mea- 
sure enlarged his school, and obliged him to increase the build- 
ings;*' it should be, ^^ increased his school;" and ^* enlarge the 
'iiuldings." 

** He applied a medicine before the poison had time to work *" 
etter thus: ** He applied an antidote,*' &c. 

** The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws out its 
bad quahties, on all who are within its reach ;" better, '* throws out 
4t8 malignant qualities." 

** I will go except I should be ill ;" '* T saw them all unless two 
*r three :" corrected thus : ** unless I should be ill ;" ^ except two 
or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or which are as 
particular and determinate Jn their signification, as is consistent 
with the nature and the scope of the discourse ; possesses great 
beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good effect. 
CHAPTER III. Of Precision. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with respect to 
words and phrases. It signifies retrenching superfluities, and 
pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor less 
ihan tin exact copy of the person's idea who uses it. ^ 

The words used to express ideas nmy be faulty in three re-^ 
tpects. 1st, Tbey may not express the idea which the author in- 
tends, but some other which only resembles it : secondly. They 
may 4Bxpre8s that idea, but not fully and completely ; thirdly. 
They mtrv express it, together with something more than is in- 
tended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but chiefly 
to the last. Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words which are used may be proper ; that is, they 
may express the idea intended, and they may express it fuUy ; but 
•10 be precise, sigiufies that they express lAoi f<(e« a«u{ no more. 

The usd and importance of precision may be deduced from th« 
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nature of tb) human mind. It never can view, clearly and dis 
tinctly, more than one object at a time. If it must look at two 
or three together, especially objects that have resemblance 
or connexion, it finds itself confused and embarrassed. It can- 
not clearly perceive in what they agree, and in what they differ. 
Thus, were any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to 
my view, of whose structure I wbhed to form a distinct notion, I 
should desire all his trappings to be taken off; I should require 
it to be brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the case 
with words. If, when any one would inform me of his meaning, 
he also tells me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign 
circumstances to the pryjcipal objects ; if, by unnecessarily va- 
rying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and makes me 
see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes another tiling that 
is connected with it, he thereby obliges me to look on several 
objects at once, and I lose sight of the principal. He loads the ani- 
mal he is showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of the same s[)e- 
cies before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differ 
ing, that I see none of them clearly. When an author tells me 
of his heroes courage in the day of battle, the expression is pre- 
cise, and I understand it fully : but if, from the desire of multiply- 
ing words, he should praise his courage and fortitude; at the 
moment he joins these words together, my idea begins to waver. 
He means to express one quality more strongly, but he is in truth 
expressing two * courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. 
The occasion of exerting each of these qualities is different; and 
being led to think of both together, when only one of them should 
be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception 
of the object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equallv require precision. It is sufficient, 
on many occasions, that we have a general view of the meaning 
The subject, perhaps, is of the known and familiar kind, and we 
are in no hazard of mistaking the sense of the author, though 
every word which he uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule of precision. Aconsidera 
bie one, in describing a bad action, expresses himself thus : *' It is to 
remove a good and orderly affection, and to introduce an ill or dis- 
orderly one * to commit an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to 
do ill, or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth ' 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought together 
by some authors, who, afraid of expressing themselves in a 
common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 
of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to say with 
a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in^opposltion to precbion, is 
the injudicious use of the words termed synonymotu. They 9jre 
called synonyntious, because they agree in ejcpressing one prin* 
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cipal idea; but, for the most part, if not always, they express it 
with some divernty in the circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning ol 
words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of attending 
witli care and strictness, to the exact import of words. 

Custovu habit. — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the actor 
By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same act 
by habit, the efiect which that repetition produces on the mind 
or body. By the custom of walking often in the streets, one 
acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pridct vanity, — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity makes 
aa desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that a man is 
too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness t disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only, a/one.— Only, imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; alonr, imports being accompanied by no other. An only 
child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is 
one who is left by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in precise 
language, between these two phrases: "Virtue only makef us 
happy ;*' and **^irtue alone makes us happy.** 

Wisdom, prudence, — Wisdom lends us to speak and act what if 
most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or acting im 
properly. 

Entire, complete, — A thing is entire, by wanting none of Jt9 
parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages that belong 
to it. A man may have an entire house to himself, and yet not 
have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded,^-! am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what is 
vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I am 
confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity ^ peace, calm, — ^Tranquillity, respects a situation free 
from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situation ^qrith 
respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, with regard 
to a disturbed situation going before or following it. A good 
man enjoys tranquiUity, in himself; peace, with others ; and 
calm, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous histances of words, in our 
language, whose significations approach, but are not precisely 
the same. The m^e the distinction in the meaning of such 
words is attended to, the more clearly and forcibly shall we 
speak or write. It may not, on all occasions, be necessary to 
pay a great deal of attention to very nice distinctions ; yet the 
foregoing instances show the utility of some general care to 
understand the distinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we nuisl be on our guard, 
l^st, from the desire of pruning too closely, wo retrench all 
copiousness. Scai'cely in any language ore thei'e two wordi 
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that convey precisely the same idea ; a person thoroughly con 
versant in the propriety of the language, will always be able to 
observe something that distinguishes them. As they are like 
different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer 'can 
employ them to great advantage, hy using them so as to heighten 
and complete the object which he presents to us. H? supplies 
by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength, or to the 
finishing, of the image which he means to exhibit. But, for this 
purpose, he must be attentive to the choice of his words, and 
iiot employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a 
period, or of rounding or diversifying his language, as if their 
signification were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the 
same time correct and exact in the choice of every word, is no 
doubt one of the highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

Of Pertpicutty and Jiccuracy of Expression^ wilh rasped to ik$ 

Constrv!iiton of Senteneej. 

Sentknces, in general, should neither be very long, nor very 
short : long ones require close attention to make us clearly per- 
ceive the connexion of the several parts ; and short ones are apt 
to break the sense, and weaken the connexion of thought. Yet 
occasionally the^ may both be used with force and propriety ; 
ms may be seen m the following sentences. 

'* If you look about you, and consider the lives of others as 
well as your own ; if you think how few are born with honour^ 
and how many die without name or children ; how little beauty 
we see, and how few friends we hear of; how much poverty, and 
bow many diseases there are in the world ; you will fall down 
upon your knees, and instead of repining at one affliction, will 
admire so many blessings which you have received from the 
Divine hand.*' This is a sentence composed of several members 
linked together, and hanging upon one another, so that the sense 
of the whole is not brought out till the close. The following is 
an example of one in which the sense is formed into short, inde^ 
pendent propositions, each complete within itself. ** I confess 
it was want of consideration that made me an author. I wrote, 
because it amused me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant 
to me to correct as to write. I published, l)ecause I was told I 
misht please such as it was a credit to please.** 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, should never be allowed to 
succeed one another. A long succession of either long or short 
sentences should also be avoided ; for the ear tires of either of 
them when too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, and 
of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified ; but 
animaUon and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to ao 
•oearate and a perfect sentence. They appear to bo the four 
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following: ll clearness. 2. unitv. 3. strength. 4. a judi 

CIOU8 USK OF THE FIGUKESOF BPEECII. 

CHAPTER I. Of the Clearness of a Sentence. 

PuRiTT, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases sepa 
rately considered, have already beon exjilained, and shown to b« 
necessary to j>erspicnou8 and accuruto writing. The just rela- 
tion of sentences, and the parts of seniences, to one another, and 
the due arrangement of the whole, are the subjects which remain 
to be discussed. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness* 

Whatever leaves the min/ m any sort of suspense as to the 
meaning, ought to be avoided;. Obscurity arises from two causes ; 
either from a wrong dioice of words, or a wrong arrangement 
of them. The choice of words and phrases, as far as regards 
perspicuity, has been already considered. TJie disposition oi 
them comes now undcr'considcration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical propriety. 
But as the grammar of oiir language i« colnparalively not ex 
tensive, there may be an obscure order of words, where tliere is 
no transgression of any grammatical rule. Tlie rclatious of words, 
or members of a period, arc, with us, ascertained only by the 
position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, that 
the words or members, most clearly related, should be placed in 
the sentence as near to each other as^possihIe,so as to make their 
mutual relation clearly appear. It will be proper to producs 
some instances, in order to show the importance of tins rule. 

1 In the position of adverbs. " The Romans understood liberty 
at least, as well as we." These words are capable of two differenf 
senses, according as the emphasis, in reading them, is laid upon 
liberty, or upon at least. The words should have been thus ar 
ranged : "The Romans understood liberty as well, at least, as we," 

"Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism." It 
It meant that theism is capable of nothing else besides being 
opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what the words 
literally import, through the wrong placing of the adverb only. 
It should have been, '* Theism can he opposed only to polytheism 
or atheism." 

*' By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such plea- 
sures afi arise originally from sight." When it is said, ^* I mean 
only such pleasures,''^ it maybe remarked, that the adverb only in 
not properly placed. It is not intended here to qualify the word 
mean^ but such pleasures ; and therefore should have been placed 
hi as close connexion as possible with the word which it limits 
or qualifies. The style becomes more clear and neat, when the 
words are arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, 
J mean such pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the w(frd more is not in its proper 
place. " There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity 
man in one piece of matter than another." The phrase ougm 

Ed 
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to have stood thus : ** Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter 
more than in another.*' 

2 In the position of drcumstancetj and of particular mtfnhers. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses }#in- 
0e]f: ** Are these designs whi<;h any man, who is born a Briton, 
in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed or 
afraid to avow ?" Here we are Icll at a loss, whether tliese words, 
**inany circumstances, in any situation,** are connected with " a 
man bom in Britain, in any circumstances or situation,** or with 
that man*s.** avowing his designs in any circumstances or situa- 
tion into which he maybe brought.*' *' As it'is probable that the 
latter was intended, the arrangement ought to have been con- 
ducted thus: ** Are these designs which any man, who is born 
a Briton, onght to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any 
circumstances, to avow ?*' 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrangement of 
circumstances. ** A great stone that I happened to find, after a 
long search*, by the sea shore, served me for an anchor.** One 
would think that the search was coniined to the sea shore ; but 
as the meaning is, that the great stone was found by the sea 
shore, the period ought to have run thus : ^* A great stone, that, 
after a long search, I happened to find by tlie sea shore, served 
me for an anchor.*' 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances together 
but rather to intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, 
joined with the principal words on which they depend. For 
Instance: ''What I had the opportunity of mentioning to my 
friend, sometime ago, in conversation, was not a new thought.*' 
These two circumstances, " sonyiime ago,^^ and " in conversation^^ 
which are here put together, would have had a better effect 
disjoined, thus : ** What I had the opportunity, sometime ago, of 
mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a mem- 
ber of a sentence. " The minister of state who grows less by 
his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty pedestal, will 
always have his jealousy strong about him.'* Here, so far as 
can be gathered from the arrangement, it is doubtful whether the 
object introduced, by way of simile, relates to what goes before, or 
to what follows. The ambiguity is removed by the following order. 
^ The minister of state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, grows less by*his elevation, will always,** &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought to 
be placed as near together as possible, even when their separa^ 
tion would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen in the foU 
lowing passages from Addison. " For tiie English are naturally 
fanciful, and very often disposed by that gloominess and melan- 
choly of temper which afe so frequent in our nation, to many 
wild notions and extravagancies, to whi^h others are not so liable." ^ 
Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long cireumstaQca^ 
Mparated from the subject to whicb U refers. Tim mgfiU h^fft 
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been easily prevented, by placing the circumstance before the 
verb, thus ; ** For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in 
our nation, are oflen disi^osed to many wild notions,*' &.c. 

** For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude 
of things, knows to what use his works may, some time or other, 
be applied,*' &.c. Better thus : ** For as, in the onlinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, no mortal author knows to what use, some 
time or other, bis works may lie applied,'* &c. 

From these examples, the following; observations will occur: 
that a circumstance ought never to bo placed between two capital 
members of a period ; but either between the parts of the mem- 
ber to which it belongs, or in such a manner as will confine it to 
its proper member. When the sense admits it, the sooner a cir- 
cumstance IS introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the 
more important and significant words may |>ossess the last place, 
ouite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faultv. ^* The emperor was so intent on the establishment of his 
absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly 
to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better thus : '* Tliat, 
for the sake of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolatiou 
And ruin." 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when diA 
ferent things have an obvious relation to each other^ in respect 
to the order of nature or time, that order should be regarded, in 
assigning them their places in the sentence ; unless the scope of 
the passages require it to be varied. The conclusion of the 
following lines is inaccurate in this respect: '^But still there 
will be such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the de- 
gree in which any one of these qualifications is most conspicu- 
ous and prevaihng." The order in which the two last words 
are placed, should have been reversed, and made to stand, pre* 
fMthnf and c(mspicuotu, — They are conspicuous^ because they 
prevatl^ 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict con- 
formity to this rule. *< Our sight fills the mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and continueathe longest in action, without being tired 
or satioted with its proper enjoyments." This passage follows the 
order of nature. First, we have the variety of objects mentioned^ 
which sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action ot 
sight on those objects ^ and lastly, we have tht, time and continu 
ance of its action. No order could be more natural or exact 

The order which we nowreconunend, is, in single words espe- 
cially, frequently violated for the sake of better sound ; but, 
perhaps in no instances, without a deviation firom the line of strict 
propriety. 

3 H ikM disposUi&nqf ih€ rchOkn protumms^wl^y "whUih^ whs^ 
whose, and^fqjU those pmrtigUs ukich sxprua Ae fomicviM y 
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A small error in tlie position of these words may cloud the 
meaning of tho whole sentence ; and even where the meaning 
Is intelhgible, we always find something awkward and disjointed 
in the structure of the sentence, when these relatives are out of 
their proper place.. " This kind of wit/* says an author, ** was 
very much in vogue among our countrymen^ about an age or two 
ago ; who did not practise it for any oblique reason, but purely 
for the sake of being witty." We are at no loss about the mean- 
ing here ; but the construction would evidently be mended by 
disposing the circumstance, •* about an age or two ago," in such 
a manner as not to separate the relative who from its antecedent 
our countrymen I in this way : "About an age or two ago, this 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our coimtrymon, 
who did not practise it,*' &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. ** It is folly 
to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by heap- 
ing up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the 
good providence of our Creator." fVhtch always refers grammati* 
cally to the substantive immediately preceding ; and that, in the 
instance just mentioned, is " treasures." The sentence ought to 
Iiave stood thus : ** It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, 
to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which notliing can 
protect us against," &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns who and they, and them and theirs^ 
when we have occasion to refer to different persons ; as in the 
following sentence of Tillofson. "Men look with an evil eye 
upon the good that is in others, and think that their reputation 
obscures them, "and their commendable qualities stand in their 
light ; and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over 
them, that the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure 
(4em." This is altogether careless writing. When we find these 
personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no 
method left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent references to persons who 
have before been mentioned. 

To have the.rclation of every word and member of a sentence 
marked in the most proper and distinct manner, not only gives 
clearness to it, but makes the mind pass smoothly and agreeably 
i^ng all the parts of it. — See the Appendix to the Exercises. 

CHAPTER II. Of the Unity of a Sentence. 

The second requisite of ai)erfect sentence, is its Unity. 

In every composition, there is always 86me connecting princi- 
ple among the parts. Some one object must reign and be pre- 
dominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, is required the 
strictest unity. For the v«ry nature Sf a sentence implies that one 
propomtion is expressed. It may eonnst ef parts, %Adeed, but 
^ese parts must be so closely bound togetheri'aii lo make the 
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impression upon the mind of one object, not of many. To preserve 
this unity of a sentence, the following rules must be observed. 

In the first place, During the course of the sentencey the scene 
should be changed as little as possiUe. We sliould not be hurried 
by sudden transitions from person to person, nor from subject to 
subject. There is commonly, in every sentence, some person or 
thing which is the governing word. This should be continued 
BO, if possible, from the beginning to the end of it. 

The followjng sentence varies from this rule : " After we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my (riends, who received me with the greatest kindness.'* In 
this sentence, though the objects contained in it have a sufficient 
connexion with each other, yet, by this m&nner of representing 
them, by shifting so often both the place and the person, toe and 
<Aey, and /and who, they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored to 
its proper unity, by turning it after the following manner. ** Having 
come to an anchor, I was put on shore, whpre 1 was welcomed 
by all my friends, and received with the greatest kindness.*' 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule. 
'* The sultan being dangerously wounded, they curried him to hi* 
tent ; and, upon hearing of the. defeat of his troops, they put him 
into a litter, which transported him to a place of safety, at the 
distance of about fifteen leagues." Better thus: **The sultan 
bein^ dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on 
heanng of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and 
' transported to a place orsafety about fifteen leagues distant." 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, .Vet^cr to crowd into 
one sentence^ things which have so liiflt connexion^ that they could 
bear to he divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so nmch to perplex and ob- 
scure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Examples abound 
in authors. "Archbishop Tillotaon," says an author, "died in 
this year. He was exceedingly beloved by king William and 
queen Mary, who nominated jyr, Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed him." Who would expect the latter part of this sen- 
tence to follow in consequence of the former.? **He was exceed- 
ingly beloved by both king and queen,*' is the proposition of the 
sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least something 
related to it, to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off to 
a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speaking 
of the Greeks under Alexander, says: "Their march was 
through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose 
flesh was rank and unsjivoury, by reason of their continual feed- 
mg^upon sea*fish." Here the sceue is changed upon us again 
and again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the in- 
habitants through whose country they travelled, the account of 
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their sheep, ttnd the cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food, 
form a jumble of objects, slightly related to each other, which 
the reader cannot, without much difficulty, comprehend under 
one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no great 
length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long sentences, 
are very apt to be,faulty in this article. Take, for an instance, 
the following from Temple. ** The usual acceptation takes profit 
and pleasure for two different things, and not only calls the fol- 
lowers or votaries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
men ; but distinguishes the faculties of the mind, that are con- 
versant about them, calling the operations of the first, Wisdom ; 
and of the other, Wit ; which is a Saxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, and the French 
Esprit^ both from the Latin, though I think wit more particularly 
signifies that of poetr}', as may occur in remarks on the Runic 
language." When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed 
sentence, he is surprised to find himself at so great distance from 
the object with which he set out. 

Long, Involved, and intricate sentences, are great blemishes 
m composition. In writers of considerable correctness, we find a 
period sometimes running out so far, and comprehending so many 
particulars, as to be more properly a discourse than a sentence. 
An author, speaking of the progress of our languge after the time 
of Cromwell, runs on in this manner : '* To tliis succeeded that 
licentiousness which entered with the restoration, and, from in- 
fecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language ; which 
last was not like to be much improved by those who at that time 
made up the eourt of king Charles the Second ; either such as had 
followed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in tlie dialect of these times, or young men who had been 
educated in the same country : so that the court, which used to be 
the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, and 
I think has ever since continued, the worst school in England for 
that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
them for patterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different facts, 
reasonings, and observations, are here presented to the mind at 
once ! and yet so linked together by the author, that they aK 
make parts of o sentence, which admits of no greater division in 
pointing than a colon, between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sentence, 
broken down into several periods ; by which we shall more 
clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sentences, and how 
easily they may be amended. Here follows the sentence in its 
original form : ** Though in yesterday's paper we showed hbw 
every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect th« 
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imagination with pleosut'o, we must own, that it is impossible for 
lis to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because w 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human 
soul : and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do, 
in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operations of 
the soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, under their pro- 

i>er heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
>eing able to trace out the several* necessary and efficient catiiesy 
Irom whence the pleasure or displeasure arises.^* 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the period 
into several sentences, exhibits some other useful alterations: 
^ In 3^sterday's paper, we showed that everything which isgreaty 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. 
We must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient 
cause of this pleasure, because we know not the nature either 
of an idea, or of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, 
in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the 
soul which are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.'' 

A ihird rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to keep 
clear ofaU unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long suspended 
by them, and when they are introduced in a proper place, they 
may add both to the vivacity and to the energy of the sentence. 
But for the most part their effect is oxtremely bad* They are 
wheels within wheels; sentences in the midst of sentences ; the 
^terplexed method of disposing of some thought, which a writer 
/rants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 
** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can 6xalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 
But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an Impro 
priety in the use of it. ** If your hearts secretly reproach yoa 
for the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for repent- 
ance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always honoura- 
ble,) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable.'* It 
would be much better to express in a separate sentence, the 
' thoughts contained in this parenthesis ; thus : '^ If your hearts 
secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, be- 
think yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable." — See the Appendix to the Exercises, 

CHAPTEiR III. Of ihe Strength qf a SenUnee. 

Thc third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to the 
best advantage, and give every word and every member, its due 
weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear^ it may also be compact In all its p^rtti» 
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or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circumstance in the 
Btructuro, it may fail in that strength of impression, which a better 
manafement would have produced. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, U 
prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it. Care 
ahould therefore be exercised with respect to synonymous words, 
expletives, eircumlocutions, tautologies, and the eicpressions ci 
unnecessary circumstances. The attention becomes remiss, when 
Tvords are multiplied without a correspondent multiplication of 
deas. '* Content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour 
of it ;'* is better language than to say, '* Being content with de- 
serving it,*' &c. 

*^ In the Attic commonwealth,*' says an author, '* it was the 
privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud and 
tn public.'* Better simply thus : " In ihe Attic commonwealth, it 
was the privilege of every citizen to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : *' They returned back again 
■ to the same city from whence they came forth ;" instead of, 
** They returned to the city whence they came." The five words, 
hack, again, same, from, and forth, are mere expletives, that have 
neither use nor beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as 
encumbrances. 

The word but is often in?properly used with thai : as, ** Tliere 
can be no doubt but that he seriously means what he says." It 
'vi net only useless, but cumbersome : ^^ There can be no doubt 
that he seriously means what he says.** By transposing the parts 
of the sentence, we shall immediately perceive the propriety of 
omitting this word : "" That he seriously means what he says, 
there can be no doubt." 

" I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, that 
nothing can possibly be ntore incurably and emphatically de- 
structive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the intro- 
duction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of lazy luxury.** 
Would not the full import of this noisy sentence be better ex- 
pressed thus: " I am of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to 
a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a man's 
wounding himself, says, *^ To mangle, or wound, his outward 
form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar force ; 
as in the following sentence : ** Shall not &U Judge ofaUthe ecarth 
do right?". ^ 

In the seatences which follow, the ill eflfocts of ta«itology appear* 

'* So it is, that I most be forced to get home, partly h^ stealthy 
and partly hy forced 

** Never did Atticus succeed better in guniog the nniverMl love 
end esteem of ott men." 



The subsequent sentence contains several unnecesaary circum- 

stances. ** On receiving this intbrination, lie arose, went out, 

saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to town." Ail U im- 

t plied in saying, *'0n receiving this information, he rode to 

. town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly cha- 
racteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in books of 
the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is not at all un- 
graceful. Of this kind are the following scriptural phraset. 
' He lifted up his voice, and wept.*' ** He opened his mpath, 
and said." It is true, that, in strictness, they are not necessary 
to tbe narration, but they are of some importance to the compo- 
sition as bearing the venerable signature of ancient simplicity. 
It may, -^n this occasion, be further observed, that the language 
of the present tran^ation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed 
in an exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
l.e obsolete. From universal admission, this* language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts and allu- 
sions, except where the sense is evidently injured, it ought to be 
caiefully preserved. And it may also be justly remarked, that, 
on leligious subjects, a frequent recurrence of scripture-language 
is attended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to contract a 
roun'd-ibout method of expression, and to lop off excrescences, 
vet we should avoid the extreme of pruning too closely : some 
leaves should be \e(i to shelter and surround the fruit. Even 
synonym JUS expressions may, on some occasions, be used with 
propriety. One is, when an obscurer term, which we cannot 
well avoid employing, needs to be explained by one that is clearer. 
The other is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited. 
Emotion naturally dwells on its object, and when the reader also 
feels interested, repetition and synonymy have frequently an 
agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who delighted in 
B full and flowing style, may, by some persons, be deemed not 
very exceptionable. ** But there is nothing that makes its way 
more directly to the soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses 
a s'^cret satisfaction and complacency through the imagination, 
and gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, 
BJid spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties." 
Some degree of verbouty may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the echo of 
one another ; such M^-^iffusing saUs/acHon and eomplaceney 
through the imagination — iriking the miiul wiUi inward }*qtf — 
upreading ckurfidntu and delig/U trough all iis faeuUies. Butt 
perhaps, bohm redundancyls more allowable on such lively sulv 
jeets, than it would He on oiher occasions. 

After reia^viiig superfluities, the seeorul rule for promoting th« 
g«rei^ of A vtiiienoe, ii» to otieni iMHicu^^^ 

8 
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lives, relativt$, and till (he particles employed fir transiHon anm 
connexion. 

These little words, but, and, or, which, whose^ where, (hen, (here- 
fore, because, &c. are frequently the most important words of any , 
they are the joints or hinges upon which all sentence? turn ; and« 
cf course, much of their strength must depend upon such parti- 
cles. The varieties in using them are, indeed, so many, that n<» 
particular system of rules respecting them can be given. Some 
observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, be 
mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a preposition 
from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As if I should 
say, ** Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often 
be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune." Here we are put 
to a stand in thought, being obliged to rest a little on the prepo- 
sition by itself, which, at the same time, carries no significancy« 
till it is joined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative 
particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as this : "There 
is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of lan- 
guage." In introducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, 
to which we demand particular attention, this sort of style is 
very proper ; but, on common occasions, it is better to express 
ourselves more simply and briefly : ^* Nothing disgusts us sooner 
than the empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the illative, where 
they think the meaning can be understood without it : as, ** The 
man I love ;" '* The dominions we possessed, and the conquests 
we made." But though this elliptical style is intelligible, and is 
allowable in conversation and epistolary writing, yet in all wri« 
tings of a serious and dignified kind, it ought to bo avoided. There, 
the relative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
the construction fillf d up. ** The man whom I love." •* The 
dominions which we possessed, and the conquests which we 
made." 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which occurs so 
frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations are 
to be made. First, it is evident, that the unnecessary repetition 
of it enfeebles style. The following sentence from Sir William 
Temple, will serve for an instance. He is speaking of the re- 
finement of the French language : *' The academy, set up by 
Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and ministry, 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last 
age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan« 
guage; and, indeed, with such succeki, that it can hardly be 
eqaalled, and runs equally through their verse and their prose.** 
Here are no fewer thad eight ands in on^ sentenee. Some 
writers often make their sentences drag in this maiiBer, bj m 
careless multiplication of copulatives. 
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But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, tlial though 
the natural uiieof the conjunction andf is to join objects together, 
yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we often mark a closer 
connexion, a quicker succession of objects, t!jan when it is in- 
Berted between them. " I came, I saw, 1 conquered,** expresses 
%vith more force the rapidity and quick succession of conquest, 
than if connectinjT particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when jpire seek to prevent a quick transi 
tion from one object to another, when we are rnaking some enu 
tneration,''in which we wish that the objects should appear as 
distinct from each other as possible, and that the mind should 
rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, copulatives may bo 
multiplied with peculiar advantage. As when an author says, 
"Such a man might fall a victim to power; but truth, and rea 
son, and liberty, would fall with him.** Observe, in the following 
enumeration made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, by the repetition 
of a conjunction : ^ I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
Bor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, not 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence 
to another, and the connexion between sentences, are sometimes 
Tery incorrect, and perform their office in an imperfect and ob- 
scure manner. The following is an example of this kind oi 
inaccuracy. ** By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any 
single object only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are 
the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert," &c. The word such signifies of that nature or quality, 
which necessarily presupposes some adjective or word descrip- 
tive of a quality going before, to which it refers. But, In the 
foregoing sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had 
spoken of greatness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, such 
has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, by saying, To 
(his cJkss helongt or under this head are ranged^ the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, by 
which the wordrf in the pame clause, the clauses in the same 
member, the members in the same sentence, and even the sen- 
tencc*j in the same discourse, are united together, and their rela 
tions suggested, so they should not be either too frequently re 
peated, awkwardly exposed to view, or made up of poly syllables, 
when sh(»rtcr words would as well convey the meaning. JVb/- 
vnthstanding that, insomuch that, forasmuch aSj furthermore, &c. 
are tedious words, which tend to overload and perplex a sentence. 
We shall conclude this head with two remarks on tlie subject 
of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first is, that the 
illative 'Conjunctions, tiie casual, and the disjunctive, when they 
8U«* ^he «cnse, can more rarely be dispensed with than the copu- 
ia^fi The second is, that the omission of copulatives always 






succeeds best, when the connejLion of the thoughts is cither v«rir 
close, or very distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases that 
the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the connexion in 
thought is very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; and when 
very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a fientence, is, to 
dUpost oT the capitcd iDord^ or toordst io that piey may mcJcc the 
greatest impression. 

That there are, in every sentence, such cajNtal words on which 
the meaning principally rests, every one must see ; and that these 
words should possess a conspicuous and distinguished place, ia 
equally plain. For the most part, with us, the important words are 
placed in the l>eginning of the sentence. So in the following pas- 
sages : ** Silver and gold have T none ; but such as I have, give 
I unto thee,'* &c. ** Your fathers, where are they ? and tlie ^o- 
phets, do they live for ever ?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a sen 
ten^e, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, and 
then bring it out full at the close. ''Thus,'* says an author, ''on 
whatever side we contemplate this ancient writer, what principal- 
ly strikes us, is his wonderful invention.** 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in a con 
■picuouspart of the sentence, the natural order of our language 
must sometimes be inverted. According to this natural order, 
the nominative has the first place, the verb the second^ and the 
objective, if it be an active verb that is employed, has die third 
Circumstances follow the nominative, the verb, or the objective 
as they happen to belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is great,** is the natural order of the sentence. But its 
strength is increased by inversion, thus : " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.*' " I profess, in the sincerity of my heart,** fee. is , 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : " In the 
sincerity of my heart, I profess,** &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sentences , 
others write mostly in a natural style. Each method has its ad- 
vantages. The inverted possesses strength, dignity, and varie- 
ty : the other, more nature., ease, and simplicity. We shall give 
an instance of each method, taken from writers of considerable 
eminence. The first is of the inverted order. The author is 
speaking of the misery of vice. "This, as to the complete im- 
moral state, is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. 
Where there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom is the 
case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortune is, that we 
look not on this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less de* 
grees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the great- 
eat misery ; but to lie so in a little degree, should be no misery oi 
harm at all. Which, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, 
that it is the greatest ill of a body to bo ia the utmost manner 



maimed or distorted ; but that to lose the use only of one limb, 
or to be impaired in some single organ or member, is no ill wor 
thy the least notice." Here is no violence done to the language 
^ough there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction : " Our 
sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of all our senses. 
It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
its objects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in 
lotion, without bemg tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments. 
• The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, 
shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; 
but, at the same time, it is ver^ much straitened and confined in 
its operations,*' &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever part of 
the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is always a point 
of consequence, that these capital words should stand clear ani 
disentangled from any other words that would clog them. .Thus, 
when there are any circumstances of time, place, or other limita- 
tions, which the principal object of our sentence requires to have 
connected with it, we must take care to disf^se of them, so as 
nor to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
drcumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. ^* If, 
whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise, and give 
instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, \*e es- 
teemed, with justice, the best and most honourable Uniong au- 
thors.'* This a well constructed sentence. Tt contains a great 
many circumstances and adverbs necessary to qualify the moan- 
ing ; only, itcrtUy^ a$ uM^ ptrhapSf now, with juMice, fomudy ; 
yet these are placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor 
weaken the sentence ; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. " being justly esteemed the best and mast honourable among 
autltors,*' comes out in the conclusion clear and detached, and 
possesses its proper place. See, now, what would have been the 
effect of a different arrangement : " If, whilst they profess to 
please only, they advise and give instruction secretly, they mny 
be esteemed the best and most honourable among authors, with 
justice, perhaps, now as "well as formerly." Here we have pre- 
cisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital words, 
the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fimrth rule for promoting the strength of sentences, is, 
that a weaktr a$$trHon or proposition should never come afltr a 
stronger one ; and ^at, when our sentence consists of two members^ 
the longer should, reneraUy^ be the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, *' When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken them," is botn 
more easy and more cleor, than to begin with the longer part of 
the proposition : " We flatter ourselves with the belief that we 
have forsakan otdr passions, when they tiave forsaken us." 

Id canaraL it ia acreaaUa to find a santanca riong upon ua. 
S3 



mnd growing in its importance, to tlie Tvry last word, when tliM 
construction can be managed without affectation. *' If we rise 
yet higher,'* says Addison, '* and consider the fixed stars as so 
many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a df ~ 
ferent set of planets ; and still discoyer new firmaments and ne 
lights that are sunk further in those unfathomable depths '< 
ether : we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and 
confounded with the magnificence and immensity of nature.** 

ThB fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, fooveufami/tM^'ti/^ 
thtm mtk an adverb^ a preposiUon, or any ineonnderabU word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any of the 
particles, of, io^ftmn, toUk, by. For instance, it is a great deal 
better to say, *' Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often 
guilty,*' than to say, ^ Avarice is a crime which wise men are 
often guilty of." This is a phraseology which all correct wrkers 
shun ; and with reason. For as the mind cannot help resting a 
little, on the import* of the word which closes the sentence, it 
must be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which does 
not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
tense, with some of these prepontions, are, though not so bad« 
vet stiil not proper conclusions of a period : such as, brk^ abovi, 
lay hold of, come dver to, dear up, and many other of this kind . 
instead of which, if we can employ a simple verb, it always ter 
minates the sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun t#, 
should, if possible, be avoided in the conclusion: especially when 
it is joined with some of the prepositions ; as, mlh it,inii,io it. 
We shall be sensible of this in the following sentence. '' There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant considera- 
tion in religion, th'in this, of the perpetual progress which tlie 
soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a period in «^." How much more agreeaoSo the sen- 
tence, if it had been so constructed as to close with the word 
period! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expresses 
a circumstance only, always appears badly in ibe rear of^ a sen- 
tence. We may judge of this by the following passage : ** Let 
me therefore conclude by repeating, that division has caused all 
the mischief we lament ; that union alone can retrieve it ; and 
that a great advance towards this union, was the coalition of 
parties, so happily begun, so successfhlly carried on, and of late 
so unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse.^ This last phrase, 
'* to say no worse," occasions a falling off at the end. The pro- 
per disposition of such circumstances in a sentence, requires at 
tention, in order to adjust them so as shall consist equally with 
the perspicuity and the strength of the period. — Though neces^ 
sary parts, they are, however, like irregular stones in a building, 
which try the skill of an artist, where to pkice them with tl'C 
least offence. But it must be remeraherod, that the odose is al* 
ways an uasuitable pl^ee fbr them Notwitlwiaiidiiic what bat 
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been said against concluding a period with an adverb, &c. this 
must not be understood to refer to such words, when the stress 
«nd significancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this 
i: «ase they are not to be considered as circumstances, but as the 
^^rincipal objects r as in the following sentence. " In their pros* 
|>€rity, ray friends shall never hear of me, in their adversity, al- 
ways." Here, " never** and " always** being emphatical words, 
1% ere to be so placed as to make a strong impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is, thai in 
ike members of a sentenoet where two things are compared or con- 
trasted with one another ; where either a reseinblance or an oyposi- 
lion is intended to he expressed ; some resemblance^ in the language 
and construction, should be preserved. For when the things them- 
selves correspond to each other, we naturally expect to find a similar 
correspondence in the words, 

Thus« when it is said, '*The wise man is happy when he gains 
his own approbation ; the fool, when he recommends himself to 
the applause of those about him ;" the opposition wou*d have 
been more regular, if it bad been expressed thus : " The wise 
man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool, 
when he gains that of others." 

*' A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : ah enemy inflames his 
crimes." Better thus : " A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues ; 
an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, fully 
exemplifies the rule just given : ** Homer was the greater genius ; 
Virgil, the better artist : in the one we most admire the man ; in 
the other the ^ork. Homer hurries us with a commanding 
impetuosity ; Vvgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a oare- 
' ful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches 
with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a 
constant stream.^ — Periods thus constructed, when introduced 
with propriety, and not returning too otlen, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention to^his 
beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally studied, when 
comparison or opposition of objects naturally leads to it. If 
such a construction as this be aimed at, in all our sentences, it 
leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly return- 
ing clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and plainly discovers 
a&ctation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and efiTect of sen 
tenees, is, to attend to the sound, the harmony and easy fiow, 6f the 
tDords and members. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as must 
not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the vehjcJe or con- 
veyance for our ideas, there will be a very considerable connexion 
between the idea which is conveyed, and the nat^j-e of the 
sound which conveys it. — Pleasing ideas, and forcible jreasoning^ 
cjn htr^ be transmitted to the mind, by means %£ jiarsh an^ 
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disafj^reeuble sounds. The niiod revolts at such sounds, and the 
impression of the sentiment must consequently be weakened. 
The observations which we have to make on this subject, respect 
the choice of words; their arrangement; the order and disposi- 
tion of the members ; and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that words 
are most agreeable to the ear, when they are composed of smooth 
and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper intermixture of 
vowels and consonants; without too many harsh consonants 
rubbing against each other ; or too many open vowels in succes- 
sion, to cause a hiatus, or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever sounds 
are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same proportion, harsh 
and painful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; consonants, strength 
to the sound of words. The melody of language requires a just 
proportion of each ; and the construction will be hurt, will be 
rendered either grating or efibminate, by an excess of eitiier. 
Long words are commonly more agreeable to the car than mono- 
8yllid)les. They please it by the composition or succession ol 
sounds which they present to it ; and accordingly, the most harmo- 
nious languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length^ those are the most melodious, which do not run wholly 
either upon long or short syllables, but are comjiosed of an inter- 
mixture of them : such as, repentf pro/ess ypowcr/uly velodti^ eeltrity^ 
indtptndentf impetuonty. 

If we would speak u>rcibly and efiectually, we must avoid the 
use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as are composed of 
words already compounded, the several parts of which are not 
easily, and therefore not closely united : as, ** Unsticcess/ulMSSf 
wrongheadedness^ tenderheartedneis :" 2. Such as have the sylla- 
bles which immediately follow the accented syllable, crowded 
with consonants that do not easily coalesce : as, '' QueslionlesSt 
ckroniclerti conventicUrs ;" 3. Such as h|ive too maiiy syllables 
following the accented syllable : as, ** Primarily^ c'f:sorily, sum* 
marily^ peremptoriness .*'* 4. Such as*^have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unaccented 
sellable very much resembling: as, '•^ Uolily^Mily^lovdUy^far- 
neryJ^* A little harshness, by the collision of consonants, which 
nevertheless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea either 
of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means a sufficient 
reason for suppressing a useful term. The words hedg^d^Jledg%, 
wedg% drudg% grudg% adjvdg^d^ which some have thought 
very offensive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We should not do well to introduce 
such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they are 
used sparingly and properly, they have even a good effect. They 
contribute to that variety in sound which is advantageous to 
language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which rwults firom t 
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proper arranc^ement of words, \a a point of greater nicety. F 
let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well soui 
Hig, vet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence 
utterly lost, or greatly impaired. That this is the case, the learn 
will perceive by the following examples. ** Pleasures Simple i 
moderate always are the best :** it would be better to say, " Si 
plo and moderate pleasures are always the best." " Office 
rank may be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery 
l»etter thus, ** Rank or office may be the recompense of flatte 
versatility, or intrigue." "A great recommendation of l 
guidance offered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men eas 
understood :" better in this form ; ** It is a great recommen< 
tion of the guidance offered to us by integrity, that it is easily t 
dcrstood by all men." In the following examples, the words i 
neitlier selected nor arranged, so as to produce the most agn 
able efiect. ** If we make the best of our life, it is but as a ] 
grimage, with dangers surrounding it:*' better thus, **Ourli 
at* the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround it." ^ We i 
that we are encumbered with difficulties, which we cannot p 
vent:" better, "We perceive ourselves involved in difficult 
that cannot l»e avoido<i." '* Jt is plain to any one who views 1 
subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that is withe 
allay and pure :" improved by this form ; *' It is evident to, t 
■lightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably harn 
nious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Education : " \ 
shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, at the fi 
aacent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly ()rospec 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orphe 
was not more charming." Every thing in this sentence cc 
spires to promote the harmony. The words are well chose 
ftill of liquids, and soA sounds ; Za5onotc«, smooth^ grten^ good 
nulodiausy eharmtng; and these words so artfully arranged, tl 
were we to alter the situation of any one of them, we shou 
presently, bo sensible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the f 
lowing general directions will be found of some use. 1st, Wh 
the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the subsequent o 
begin with a consonant; and vice versa, A true friend^ a cr\ 
tnevny^ are smoother and easier to the voice, than a true union 
cruel destroyer. But when it is more perspicuous or conveniei 
for vowels or consonants to end one word and begin the ne 
it i^ proper that the vowels be a long and short one ; and tl 
the consonants be either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of d 
ferent sorts : thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer design ; a calm 
treat ; are more fluent than, a happy unioUy a brief petition, a che 
triumphf a putrid distemper, a calm matron, a clean nurse. Frc 
these examples, the stutlent will perceive tlie importance of ace 
rately understanding the nature of vowels and consonants, liqui 
and mutes; with Uie connexion and influence which subs 
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ansoDgst them. 2d, In general, a considerable number of loag 
or short words near one another should be avoideiJ. '* Disap- 
pointment in our expectations is wretchedness:*' better thus; 
" Disappointed hope is misery." " No course, of joy can please 
ns long :*' better, " No course of enjoyment can delight us long." 
A succession of words having the same quantity in the accented 
syllables, whether it be long or sliort, should aiso be avoided, 
** James was needy, feeble, and fearful :*' improved thus, " James 
was timid, feeble, and destitute." " They could not be happy ; 
for he was silly, potash, and sullen :" better thus ; *' They could 
not be happy ; for he was simple, peevish, and gloomy." 3d, 
Words which begin alike, or end alike, must not come together; 
and the last syllable of the preceding word, should not be the 
same as the first syllable of the subsequent one. It is' not so 
pleasing and harmonious to say, *^ This is a convenient contri- 
vance ;" " He is an indulgent parent ;" ** She behaves with uni- 
form formality ;" as, ** This is a useful contrivance f " He is a 
kind parent ;'* ** She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with re- 
gard to harmony They should not be too long, nor dispropor- 
tionate to each other. When they have a regular and pt opor- 
tional division^ they are much easier to the voice, are more clear- 
ly uaderstoad, and better remembered, than when this rule is 
not attended to: for whatever tires the voice, and offends the 
ear, is apt to mar the strength of tlie expression, and to degrade 
the tense of the author. And this is a sufficient ground for 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sentences, and 
the different parts of which they consist. The following passage 
exhibits sentences in which the different members are proportion 
ally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; ** But bis pride 
IS greater than hisignorance, and what he wants in knowledge 
he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked about him as 
far as he can, be concludes there is no more to be seen ; when 
be is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean; 
when he has shot his best, be is sure none ever did, or ever can, 
shoot better, or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be tbe 
certain measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is 
possible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy (o the 
breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the understanding. 
See another example of tne same kind, in th« 17th and 18th 
verses of the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may 
remark here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, 
especially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmoni- 
ous arrangement of the words and ^nembers of sentences. 

Tn the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall become 
sensible of an cfifect very -diffi^rent from that of the preceding 
sentences. ** This discourse, concerning the easiness of the Di- 
vine commands, does all along suppose and a'^knowledge th« 
difilculties of th^ first entrance uppn a r^igiou? course ; exr-i^ 
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&n]y in those persons who have had the happiness to be trained 
up to religiou, by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and 
virtuous education." Here there is some degree of harshness 
and uii(>Ieasantness, owin^ principally to this, that there is pro- 
perly no more than one pause or rest in the sentence, falling be- 
twixt the two members into which it is divided : each of which 
is so long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentencov care should 
be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The following 
instances may be sufficient to show the propriety of some atten 
lion to this part of the rule. *' Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, are prosperous in gene- 
ral.** It would be better thus i ** Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosjierity.** An author speaking of the Trinityi 
•expresses himself thus : " It is a mystery which we firmly be- 
lieve the trutli of, and humbly adore the depth of.** How much 
»>etter wouid it have been with this transposition : " It is a mys- 
»ery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which 
we humbly adore.** 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest met-.- 
6er of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to the con- 
clusion. But in the distribution of the members, and in the ca- 
dence of the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, vari- 
ety must be observed ; for the mind soon tires with a frequent 
rjepetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the dote 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; and in no 
Instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, 
be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced mere- 
ly to round the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes 
in writing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more ]ja point of weight, than it can gain 
by such additions to its sound. See the Octavo Grammar^ on ihu 
chapter. 

See also the afpendix to the Exercises. 

CHAPTER IV. Of Figures of Speech. 

The F0T7RTB requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judicious UM 
«f the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every sen- 
tence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty and strength 
on composition ; some knowledge of it appears to be indispen 
sable to the scholars, who are learning to form their sentences 
with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We shall, therefore, enu- 
merate the principal figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression j the id«^ which we mean to convey is 
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•xpreseed in a particular manner, and with some circumstanca 
added, which is designed to render the impression more strong 
and vivid. When I say, for instance, '*That a good man enjoys 
comfort in the midst of adversity ;" I just express my thought* 
in the simplest manner possible : bvit when I say, '' To the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness ;" the same sentiment is expressed 
in a figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; ^ light,** 
is put in the place of *'comfort," and ^darkness" is used to suggest 
the idea of adversity. In the same manner, to say, ** It is im- 
possible, by any search we can make, to explore the Divine Na- 
ture fully," is to make a simple proposition : but when we say, 
^ Canst thou, by seaiPching, find out the Lord ? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, what <:an8t 
thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?" this intro- 
duces a figure into style ; the proposition being not only expressed, 
but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be reck 
oned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence to con- 
clude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. On 
Tnany occasions, they are both the most natural, and the most 
common method of uttering our sentiments. Il would be very 
difficult to compose any discourse without using them often : 
na^, there are few sentences of considerable length, in which 
there does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
figure. This being the case, we may see the necessity of somo 
attention, in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or thought 
of. The stock of words wouKl, then, be very small. As men's 
ideas muhipHed, and their acquaintance with objects increased, 
their store of names and words would also increase. But to the 
vast variety of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No 
language is so copious, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this labour of 
multiplying words without end ; and, in order to lay less burden 
on their memories, made one word, which they had already 
appropriated to & certain idea or object, stand also for some other 
'dea or object, between which and the primary one, they found, 
or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible, objects, were 
he words most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, ex- 
ended to those mental objects, of which men had more obscure 
conceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found sonie affinity. Thus, 
we speak of a pierctti^ judgment, and a clear head ; Siso/t or a hard 
heart ; a rough or a smooth behaviour. We say, injiameid by anger, 
warmed by love, nwtUed with pride, mdttd into grief; and these are 
almost the only significant words which we have for auch ideas* 

The principal advantages of fij^ures of fpeacb, are the twolbl 
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Firsty They enrich language, and render it more copic us. By 
tlieir means, words and phrases are multiplied, for expressing 
all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest di^erences 
the nicest shades and colours of thought; which no language 
couM possibly do by proper words alone, without assistance from 
Tropes. 

Secondb/y Thev frequently give us a much clearer and more 
sinking tiew oi the principal object, than we could have, if it 
were expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. By a weH chosen figure, even conviction is assisted, and 
the impression of a truth upon the mind, made more livoly and 
forcible than it would otherwise be. We perceive this in the 
following illustration of Young : ** When we dip too deep in plea- 
sure, we always stir a sediment that renders it impure and nox- 
ious:^' and in this instance : " A heart boiling with violent pas- 
sions, will always send up infatuating fumes to the head." An 
Image that presents so much congruity between a moral and a 
sensible idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we proceed 
next to particttlkrize such of them asareof the most importance; 
ylz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Metonymy, Synecdoche, 
Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, Interrogation, Excla- 
mation, Amplification or Climax, ^c. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much alhcd tb 
simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a comparison, 
_ expressed in an abridged foitn. When I say of some great 
minister, *' that he upholds the state, like a pillar which supports 
the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly make a comparison : but 
"When f say of such a minister, *'That he is the pillar of the state,"^ 
it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, the comparison 
between the minister and a pillar is made In the mind ; but it is 
expressed without any of the words that denote comparison. 

The foflowingvare examples of metaphor taken from Scripture : 
•* I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be the 
glory in the midst 6f her." " Thou art my rock and my for- 
tress.** **• Thy wt>rd is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path."* 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1 MetaphorSy as weU as othvr JigureSy should, on no occcwton, h& 
stuck on profuaehf ; and should always be such as accord tnth the 
9tram Otfour •en^menf. The latter part efthe following passage, 
fi'om a late Kistoriaf), is, in this respect, very exceptionable. He 
is gtrkig sn.aoeount of the famous act of parliament agamst ir- 
regular iiiari4i^es in Enghtnd. "The bill," says he, "under- 
went a great number of alterations and amendments, which 
w*re not efi^eted without violent contest. At length, however^ 
it wasfloated through both honscs oi^tlie tide of a great majori- 
ty, and steered into the safe hairbottr of royal approbation." ^^^ 

% Onre'slloitUd b« taken that ihc reswMancty tMch is tht/oun- 

T 
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daHon of the metaphor^ he clear and perspieuouSf notfarfttckedy i 
diffieuU to discover. The transgression of this rule makes wbal 
are called harsh or forced metaphors; which are displeasing^ 
because they puzzle the reader, and instead of illuetratiag tha 
thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 

3 In the third place, we should he careful, in t^ conduct of 
metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain language Hga 
(her An author, addressing himself to the King, says: 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 

The harvest early, but matu re the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choica c»f 
an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the croj^ ; 
and so would have continued the Jgure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the lite 
ral word ''praise,^ when we were expecting something that re 
lated to the harvest, the figure is broken, and the two members 
of the sentence have no suitable correspondence to each other. 

4 We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors meet 
on one object. This is what is called mixed metaphor, and is in* 
deed one of the greatest misappiications of this figure. One may 
be '* sheltered under the patronage of a great man :'' but H would 
be wrong to say, ** sheUired under the mask of dissimulation :'* 
as a mask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison in his letter 
from Italy, says : 

I bridle in n^y struggling muse with pain« 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when we 
speak of laimching, we make it a ship ; and by no force of ima* 
gmation, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one mo- 
ment ; bridled, to hinder it from launching. 

't'he same author, elsewhere, says, ** There is not a single vie^ 
of human nature, which is not sufilcient to extinguish the seedM 
of pride." Observe the incoherence of the thii^s here joined 
together ; making a view extinguish^ and extinguish seeds* 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not be 
crowded together on the same object ; for the mind has difllculty 
in pas^ng readily through many different views of the same oIh 
ject, presented in quick succession. 

The Uui rule concerning metaphors, is, that they he not too far ^ 
pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is founded, be ' 
Jong dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circundstances, 
we tire the reader, who soon grows weary of this stretch of fancy; 
and we render our discourse obscure. This is cafied siroititt^ st 
metaphor. Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to 
run into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a 
figiure that pleases them, they are loth to pari with it, and lire- 
nuently continue it so long, as to become tedious and intricate*" 
We umy observe, for instance^ how the foUewii^ sael«jih«r m 
spun out. 
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Thy thoughts lire vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

* Midst sapds, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 

If gaia'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond indulgence b»t inflam*d the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 
An M^ory may be regarded as a metaphor continued : since 
it is the representati«)n of some one thing by another that re- 
sembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We may take^ 
from the Scriptures a ver}' fine example of an allegory, in the 
80th Psalm ; where the people of Israel are represented under the 
image of a vine : and the figure is earned throughout with great 
exactness and beauty. ^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : 
thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst 
room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and the 
boughs tliereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. Whv hast 
thou broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the 
way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour k. Return, we beseech 
thee, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and 
▼isit this vine !" See also Ezokiel, xvii. ^23— 4S4. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an allegory 
isyihai thefy^aUve amdthe littral meaningbt not mixed ineomut' 
enUy togtOur. Indeed, all the rules that were given for meta- 
phors, may also be applied to allegories, on account of the affinity 
they bear to each other. The only material difference betweei 
them, bemdes the one being short and the other being prolonged, 
ts, that a metaphor always explains itself by the wwds that 
are connected with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I say, " AchlHes was a lion ;" " An able minister is the pil- 
lar of the state;" the "lion" and the "pillar" are sufficiently 
interpreted by the mention of "Achilles" and the "minister,*' 
which I join to them ; but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to 
stand less connected with the literal meaning, the interpreta- 
tion not being so directly pointed out, but left to our own re- 
flection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction in 
ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, are no other 
than allegories. By words, and actions attributed to beasts or 
inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were figure^ ; and 
what we call the moral, is the un^gured sense or meaning of the 
allegory. 

A CompwrUon or nmile, is, when the resemblance between two 
objects is expressed in fornix and generally pursued more fully 
than the nature of a metaphor admits : as when it is said, "The 
actions ef.princes are like those great rivers, the coarse of which 
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crery one beholds, but their spring^ have been seen by few.** 
*^Am the mouBtains are roand al)out Jerusaleni, so the Lord 19 
round about his people." ** Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the pre- 
cious ointment, &c. and a« the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion.*' * 

The advantage of this figure arise;* from the illnstration which 
the simile employed givesf to the principnl object ; from the 
clearer view which it presents ; or the mo. e strong impression 
which it stamps upon the mind. Obsen'e 1 be effect of it in the 
following instance. The author is explaining the distinction 
between the powers of sense and imagination in tlie human 
mind. ** As wax," says he, " would not be adequate to the pur- 
pose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to 
receive the impression, the same holds of the soul with respect 
to .sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive i>ower ; imagi- 
nation, its retentive. Had it sense without imagination, it would 
not be as wax, but as water, where, though all impressions are 
instantly mad^ yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly 
lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, tlie understandmg is concerned 
Bfuichmore than the fancy : and therefore the rules to foe observed, 
with respect to them, are, that they be clear, and that they be 
useful ; that they tend to'render our conception of the principal 
object more disonct ; and that they do not le^d our view aside* 
and bewilder it with any ^Ise light We should always remenb-^ 
ber that similes are not arguments. However apt they may be^ 
they do no more than explain the writer's sentiments, they do not( 
prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses^which are^ 
too faint and remote. For these, in place of assisting, strain the| 
mind to comprehend them, and throw no light upon the subject^ 
It is also to be observed, that a comparison which, in the prin-^. 
cipal circumstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, ma^ 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing i^ 
more opposite to the design of this figure, than to hont after* a 
great number of coincidences in minute points, merely to shoW 
how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Mtimymy is founded on the several relations, of cause ahi^ 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified. When, 
we say ; " They read Milton," the cause is put instead of th^ 
effect ; meaning " Milton's works." On the other hand, when, 
it is said, " Gray hairs should be respected,** we put the efiect^ 
for the cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old age, " The kettle^ 
boils," is a phrase where the name of the container is substituted 
for that of the thing containe'd. " To assume the sceptre,*' is ^ 
common expression for ent^ing on royal authority ; the sign 
being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a pa« fbr the whole ;'a 
semis for a species, or a species for a genus 5 in general* wht» 
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any tliiiig lees, or any tblof more, is put fbr the precise obfeet 
meant ; Uie figure is then called a Synecdoche or Comprehetmon 
It is very commooY for instance, to describe a whole object by 
0ome remarkable part of it : as when we say, "A fleet of twenty 
aot^" in the place of* ship$ ;" when we use the *^head'^ for the 
^}»enoft,'' the ** toaves** for the *' «ea." In like manner, ah attri 
biite may be put for a subject : as, *♦ Youth" for the ** young," the- 
*^ deep,*' for the " sea;" and sometimes a sul^ect fbr its attribute. 
PtnamUicaHen or JProeopopotia^ is that figure by Which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The use of this 
figure is very natural and extenMve : there is a wonderfbl prone- 
Yiess in human nature, under emotion, to animate all objects. 
When we say, ** the ground tkirsts for rain,'* or, ** the earth 
MtniUw with plenty ;" when we speak of ** ambition's being rest" 
U$Sy^* or, *' a disease's being deceiiful ;" such expressions show . 
Che facility with which the mind can accommodate the proper^ 
ties of living creatures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract 
conceptions of its own forming. The fbUowing are striking ex- 
amples from the Scriptures : ** When Israel went out of Egypt, 
the house of Judah from a people of strange language ; the sea 
aa w it, and fled : Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped 
like rams, and thd little bills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou 
aea ! that thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven 
back ? Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little 
bills, like lambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of tho 
Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wilderness and the sohtary placa shall be glad for them 
and the desert sliall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Blilton thus descrilies the immediate effinsts of eating the for* 
bidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, aifd nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky low'r'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 
The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed to 
prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld, in order 
to pfociire information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 

And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay ! 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if you saw^-how came I thus, how here ? 
We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure, from 
bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified Natural Reli- 
gion: and we may perceive, in the personification, the spirit and 
grace whioh the figure, when well conducted, bestows on dia- 
course. The author is comparing together our Saviour and 
Mahomet. ** Oo (seys be) to your Natural Religion : lay before her 
Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding 
uk triiiii^ OT^er the BooUa of thousands who fell by his Yi<$torioai 
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fiwoird. Sfa»w her the cities which he set in flames, &a coos* 
uies ¥diich he ravaged and destroyed, and the mieerable distress 
. of all the inhabitants of the earth. When she has viewed him in 
this scene, carry her into his retirement ; show her the Prophet^ 
chamber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him 
alledge revelation, and a Divine command, to justify hia adaltery 
and lust.** 

'* When she is tired with this prospect, then show her the 
blessed Jesits, humble and meek, doing good to a)! the sons ol 
men. Let her see him in hiis most retired privades; let her 
follow him to the mount, and hear his devotions and supplica- 
tions to God. Carry her to his table, to view his poor fare ; and 
hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend'him to the tribuna), 
and consider the patience with which he endured the 8Cof& and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayer for his perse^ 
cutors ; ^ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
— When Natural ReUgion has thus viewed both, ask her, which 
is the Prophet of God ? — But her answer we have already had, 
when she saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the Centu* 
rion, who attended at the cross. By him she jpoke, and said, 
* Truly this man was the Son of God.* '* This is more thai^ eles ant ; 
it is truly sublime. The whole passage is apimated ; and the 
Figure rises at the conclusion, when Natural Religion, who, be- 
fore, was only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the 
Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and ex- 
travagantly applied. A capital error in personifying objects, is, 
to deck them with fantastic and trifling circumstances. A prac- 
tice of this sort dissolves the potent charm, which enchants and 
deceives the reader ; and either leaves him dissati^ed, or ex- 
cites, perhaps, his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in descriptive personifications, con- 
Bists in introducing them, when the subject of discussion is des- 
titute of dignity, and the reader is net prepared to relish them. 
One can scarcely peruse, with composure, the following use c^ 
this figure, tt is the language of our elegant, poet Thomsonb 
who thus personifies and connects the bodily appetites, and theii 
gratifications. 

Then sated Hujager bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : .» ^r, . 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn ' ' / * 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat - ' 

Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent^ 
tt is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short metm 
phors and similies, which also have been allowed to be the pro 
|ier language of high passion, that they are the proper expnessioa 
^f it, only on those occasions when it is se far aoderated as to 
^^mt i>f words. The first afid highest tr«Biipoirts Mem Co ovtr- 
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wbelm the mind^ and are denoted by silence or groana : next 
aucceeds the violent and passionate language, of which theae 
figures constitute a great part. Such agitation, however, can- 
not long continue ; the passions having spent their force, the 
mind soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, ia 
which all figures are improper. 

Jipoitrovhe is a turning on from the regular course of the sub- 
ject, to aadress some person or thing ; as, ** Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave i where 
is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and apostropbn 
united: '^O thou sword of the Lord ! how long will it be cAre 
thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scabbard, rest and be still ! 
How can it be quiet, seeing tho Lord hatli given it a charge 
against Askelon,. and against the Jba-shore? there hath heap* 
pointed it." See also an extraordinary example of theae figurM» 
in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th versa^ 
where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck the 
object addressed with afiected ornaments; by which authors 
relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute for it the 
language of fancy. 

Another frequent error Is, to extend this figure to too great 
length. The language of violent passion is always concise, and 
often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to another. 
k oAen glances at a thought, starts from it, and leaves It unfinish- 
ed. The succession of ideas is irregular, and connected by dis- 
tant and uncommon relations. On all these accounts, nothing is 
more unnatural than long speeches, uttered by persons under the 
influence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs in several 
poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next fieure in order, is Antithesis, Comparison is founded, 
on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or opposition f 
two objects. Contrast has always the effect, to make each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. White, for in- 
stance,' never appears so bright as when it is opposed to blade ; 
and when both are viewed together. An author, in his de^nce 
of a fiiend against the chaiTge of murder, expresses himaelf thus: 
««Can vou believe that the person whom he scrupled to slay* 
when he might have done so with full justice, in a convenient 
place, at a proper time, with isecure impunitv ; he made no scruple 
to murder against justice, in an unfavourable ^place, at an unsea** 
eonable time, and at the risk of capital condemnation ?*' 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o*erflowing^ full. 

** If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase hk 
elOMe* but to diminish his desires.'' 

^If jooregnleteyoiir desires according te the staadardof jmi« 
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nu«» you will neTor be poor ; if according to the standard of 
ojfinion, you wttl nerer be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the form of 
the two last exaroplee ; both because it is supposed to be the fruit 
bf meditation, and because it is designed to be engraven on the 
memory, which recalls it more eP9ily by the help of such con- 
ttmUBd ezpresadons. But where such sentences frequently suc- 
ceed each other ; where this becomes an author's favourite and 
prevailing manner of expressing himself, his style appears too 
much studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression of an au- 
ilior attending more to his'nianner of saying things, than to the ' 
thinn tberoeelves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. ^ If Cato 
maybe censured, severely- indeed, but justly, fbr abandoning the 
erase of liberty, which he would not, however, survive ; what 
ritall we say of those, who embrace it faintly, pursue it irreso- 
hiteiy, grow tired of h wheu they have much to hope, and give 
it up when they have nothing to fear ?" — The capital antithesis 
of tnis sentence, is instituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, 
and the indifference of some others of her patrons. But, besides 
^ leading antithesis, there arc two subordinate ones, in the lat- 
ter member : " Grow tired of ijt, when they have much to hope : 
and give it up, when they have nothing to fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this figure, 
in his eutogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

**He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the suniptuousness 
of palaces, or the statoliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to focm a 
scale of the curiosity of modern arts ; nor to collect medals, or 
collate manuscripts: — ^bnt to dive into the depths of dungeons; 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals r to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain; to take the gage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and. collate 
the distresses of all men, in all countries.*' 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat Is called Hy* 
p^iMe or Exaggeration, It consists in magnifying an object be- 
yond its natural bounds. In all languages, even in common 
conversation, hyperbolical expressions very frequently^ccur: as 
swift as the wind ; as white as the snow ; and the Hke ; and the 
common fbrms of compliment, are almost all of them extrava- 
gant hvperboles. If any thing be remarkably good or great in 
its kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some exaggerating 
epithet, and to make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The 
imii|pnation has always a tendency to gratify itself, by magnify- 
hkf Its present object, and carrying it to excess. More or less oi 
this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, according to the 
ttveli nesB of imagination among the peopl^ who speak it. Hence 
yovag pec^ ftoal m^h in hyperboles. Hence fH^ Itnguige of 
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the Orientals was far more hyi>erbo)ccal, than that of the Europe- 
mat, who are of more phlegmatic, or perhaps we may say, of 
more correct imagination. Hence, among all writers in early 
times, and in the rude periods of society, we may expect this 
dgute to alxrand. Oreater experience, and more cultivated so- 
ciety, abate tlie warmth of imagination, and chasten the manner 
of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the wnrmth of pas- 
sion. All passions without exception, love, terror, amazement, 
indignation, and even grief, throw the mind into confusion, ag- 

B-avate their objects, and of course prompt a hyperbolical style. 
ence the following sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as 
they are c(^escribed,contain nothing,but what is natural and proper ; 
exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated with rage and despai** 
Me, miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep. 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the size of 
tbeur leader. ** I saw their chief," says the scout of Ossian, "tall 
as a rock of ice ; hit spear, the blasted fir ; his shield, the rising 
moon : he sat on the smre, like a cloud of mist on the hill.^ 

The MTors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise either 
from oveistraining, or introducing them on unsuitable occasions. 
Dryden, in his poem on the restoration of king Qharles the Second, 
compliments that monarch, at the expense of the sun himselh 
That star at your birth shonO out so bright, 
^ It stain'd the duller sun^s meridian lipht. 
This is indeed mere bombast. It is dimcult to ascertain, by 
any precise rule, the proper measure and boundary of this figure. 
Good sense and just taste must determine the point, beyond 
which, if we pass, we become extravagant. 

Visum is another figure of speech, which is proper only in 
animated and warm composition. It is produced when, instead 
of relating something that is past, we use the present tense, and 
describe it as actually passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in 
his fourth oration agdinst Catiline : '^ I seem to myself to behold 
this city, the ornament of the earth, and thf capital of all na- 
tions, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of 
their ruined country. The furious countenance of Cethcgus 
rises to my view, while, with a savage joy, he is triumphing in 
your miseries.*' 

Tliis mariner of description supposes a sort of eothusidsm, 
which carries tlie person who describes, in some measure out of 
himself; and, when well executed, must needs, by the force of 
sympathy, impress the reader or hearer very strongly. But, in 
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order to a miceoirful exertion, it requires an uncommonly 
warm imagination, and so happy a aeleotion of circuoKitaDees, 
as shall nudce us think we see before our eyes the scene that is 
described. 

hUerrogaiion. The unfigured, literal use of interrogation, is 
to ask a question : but when meu are strongly moved, whatever 
they would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question, expressing thereby the strongest 
confidence of the truth of their own sentiment, and. appealing to 
their hearers for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam 
expressed himself to Balak. " The Lord is not a man that he 
should lie, neither the son of man that he should repent. Hath 
he said it ? and shall he not Jo it ? Hath he spoken it ? and shall 
he not make it good ?*' 

Interrogation gives lifb and spirit to discourse. We see tlys 
in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against Catiline : 
** How long will you, Catiline, abuse our patience ? Do you not 
liereeive that your designs are discovered ?" — He might indeed 
have said ' \ou abuse our patience a long while. You must 
be sensible tha your designs are discovered*" But it is easy to 
perceive how much this latter mode of expression falls short of 
the force and vehemence of the former. 

Erciamahons are Jtie effect of strong emoUons of the mind ; 
such as, surprise admiration, joy, grief, and the like. '* Wo is 
me that I soiourn In Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar V* 
Puums 

^ O that my nead were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a lodging- 
place of wayfaring men !*' Jeremiak, 

Though inteirrogations may be introduced into close and earnest 
reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emotions of the 
mind. When judiciously employed, they agitate the hearer or 
the reader with similar passions : but it is extremely improper, 
and sometimes ridiculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and 
on mean or low subjects. The unexperienced writer often 
attempts to elevate his lai^guage, by the copious display of this 
Sgurc : but he rarely or never succeeds. He frequently renders 
his composition frigid to excess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling 
on us to enter into his transports, when nothing is said or done 
to demand emotion. 

Irony is expres^g ourselves in a manner contrary to our 
thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations. Persons may be reproved for llieir negligence, by 
saying ; ** You have taken great care indeed.'* Cicero says of the 
person against whom he was pleading ; " We have great reason 
to believe that the modest man would not ask him for his debt, 
whan be pursues bis Kfe.*' 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure ; which, 
»fter having set the inconveniences of a thing, in the clearesi 
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ligbt^ coaeludes with a feigned encouragement to pursue It. 
Sueh 18 tbat of Horace, when, having heautifuliy described the 
Doise and tumults of Rome, be adds ironically ; 

^ Go nowt and study tuneful verse at Rome.** 
. The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : and 
this mode of ^bcposing them, is oAen more effectual than serious 
reasoning. The gravest persons have not declined the use ef 
tUis figure, on proper oceasions. The wise and virtuous Socrates 
made great use of it, in his endeavours to discountenance vicious 
and fcK>li8h pnuAices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a 
remarkable instance of it. The prophet Elijah, when he chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, 
" mocked them, and said : Cry aloud for he is a god : either he 
is talking, or he is fMirsuing, or he is in a journey, or perad venture 
i>e sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

. Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in Oicero^s 
oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, by saying ; '*0 
exciillent interpreter of the law ! roaster of antiquity! corrector 
ano amender of our constitution !" 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what writera 
/.all AmplificatUm or Climax, It consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object oi^ action, which we desire to place 
n a strong light. Cicero gives a lively instance of this figure, 
rhen he says ; ^' It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; 
t is the height of guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide 
lo put him to death : what name then shall I give to the act of 
i rucifying him V* 

Arc.iibishop Tillotson uses this Hgure very happily, to recom- 
mend good and virtuous actions : '^ Afler we have practised good 
licrions awhile, they become easy ; and when, thev are easy, we 
negin to take pleasure in them ; and when they please us, we do 
them frequently ; and by frequencv of acts, a thing grows into 
a habit ; and confirmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so 
far as any tfaiojiL is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can 
hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it." 

We shall conclude tlus article with an example of a beautifiil 
climax^ taken from the charge of a judge to the jury, in the case 
of*a woman accused of murdering her own child. '* Gentlemen, 
if one man had any how slain another ; if^ adversary had 
killed his opposei^ or a woman oocasioneavta death of her 
enemy ; even these criminals would have been capitally punished 
by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, that eoiild 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not then the mother have demanded ?. With 
what cries and exclamations would she have stunned your ears ! 
What shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a 
mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all 
those misdeeds in one single crime ? a crime, in its own nature, 
detestable ; in a womaoi prodigious ; in a mother, incredible 
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ani perpetrated ai^ainst one whoM age called for compaMion, 
whose near relation claimed aflfectioii, and whose innocence i6» 
served the highest favour.** 

We have now finished what was pfoposed, coacerning Perspi 
cuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate construction 
of sentences. The former has been considesed umler the heads 
of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and the latter, under those 
pf Clearness, Unity, Strength, and t(ie« proper use of Figurntire 
Language. Though many of those attentions which have been 
recommencled, may appear minute, yet their effect upon writing 
and style, is mucli gl^ater than might, at first, be imagined. A 
sentiment which is expressed in accurate language, and in ape* 
riod, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger 
impression on the mind, than one t^at is expressed inaccurately, 
or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this upon s 
comparison : and if the effbct be sensill^le in pne sentence, how 
piuch more in a whole discourse, or composition that is miuleu|i 
of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and into 
>vhich all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, is com- 
mwiicatcy in correct languagt, and in the cUctrest and most natunU 
qrder, (he idea* tffhich we mean to ttmmfuMe into the minds ofothen. 
Such a selection ai^d arrangement of words, as do most justice 
to the sense, and express it to most advantage, make an agree- 
able and strong impression. To these points have tended all the 
rules which have been given. Did we always think clearly, and 
were we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we write, there would be occasion for few rules. Our 
sentences would then, of course, acquire all those properties ol 
clearness, unity, strength, and accuracv, which have been re* 
commended. For we may rest assured, that whenever we express 
ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement of language, there is, 
fpr the most part, some mistake in. our manner of conceiving the 
subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentiences, are gene- 
rally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, obscure., and 
feeble thought. Thought and expression act and re-act upon 
e^ch other. The understanding and language have a strict con 
nexion ; and they who are learning to compose and arrange 
their sentenees with accuracy and order, are- learning, at the 
same time, to ^Au^with accuracy and order ; a' consideration 
which ah^ie will ^ompense the student, for his attention to this 
branch of literature. For a further expkmation »/ the Figure* ^ 
S^pteck, fee (h^ Octavo Qrammary on ihts suifeet. 






ADDRESS 



Ttltfi CompHer of thtfk elemenu of tba English lafiguiigp, 
bmfrn it win upt be deemed inconsiatent with the nature and 
deaign «>f Ua work, to make a ahArt addreaa to the youn<; 
fMraom mga^ in* die atady of it, reapecting their future 
walk* in the pttha of literature, and the chief purpose to which 
tiMy idioutd apply their acquintiona. 

In tomhig this Chranr«mar, and tlie rolume of Ilhistratioiia 
tonnected with it, the anthor was influenced by a desire to fa- 
eiKtate your progress in learning, and, at the same time, to 
impreaa on your minds principles of piety and virtue. He 
wished also to assist, in some degree, the labours of those who 
jira etHthrvttliig ^our understandings, and providing for you a 
Amci of rational and useful employment ; an employment cal- 
c«Ui.ed to exclude those frivolous pursuits, «nd that love of 
•aer ami sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the 
mill is of many Inconsiderate youth, and render them useless 
W iK>dety. 

IfV -thoot your own best exertioins, the concern of others for 
yom w e Wtt' e, will be of Nttte avdl : with them, you may fairly 
y rom i a e yoiireetves succeoa. The writer of this address, there- 
Ibre^ reeMMnends to ybu, an earnest co-operation with the 
•nAearoura of your firiends to promote Tjj^ improvement and 

t^^r 



This eo-operation, whilst it Hiures your own pro- 
gfaaa, wUl^ iifferd you the heart-fbh satisfaction, of knowing 
iImi you tte dietiikin^ the hopes, and augmenting the plea- 
§mm9t ^ ikoie with whom ytou are eonnected by the most 
— d e a itef ties* Ho R e com mends ^ you also, serious and ele- 
vsMd Tiewv of the atudiea in which you may be engaged 
maf be your attaiiimenta, never allow yourselvea 
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io rest Miti«fi«4 vrith mere literary acqiiiMpoim, nor with a 
•elMi or eoutraetedl applicetion of them. Wiien they ad 
▼anee only the intereeu of tliie stage of being, and look not 
beyond the present tmnsient scene, tl^ir influence is eircqni 
scribed within a very narrow sphere. Tlic great business of tliis 
life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a bet 
ter| by cultiva4Mig a pare and* himble stat^ of mind, and 
cherishing habits of piety towards God, and l^enevolence to 
men. Every thing tbat promotes or retardf this impertan« 
work, is of great moment to you, and claims your first audi 
most serious auentioD. 

iJLtf then, the cultivation of letters, and an adv^ncemsiit in 
knowledge* are found to streufthen and enlarge yeur MAid i , 
to purify a^d exalt youj^ pleaaures, and to diii|io«» yea Io 
pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, thsf pvoduee, ^* 
cellent eif4^cts ; which, with your best endeavours to imprevs 
them, and the Divine blessing superaddod, wiU not fail to r«fr* 
ler you, not only wise knd good yourselves, but ^also th« 
happy instruments of diffbsing wisdom, re1igiott« and goad 
ness around you. Thus improved, your acquisitions beeoiiM 
handmaids to virtue ; and they^ may eventually serve to in* 
crease the rewards, which the Supreme Deiug has promised 
to faithfyl aud well-directed exertions, for the proiaotioD ol 
truth and goodness amongst nien» 

But if you cQjunteract the hopes of your fHends, and ilio 
tendency of these attainmects ; if you grow vain of your soal 
or unaginary distinctions, and regard with contempt, the tifw 
tuous, unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves to lie all- 
sorhed in over-curious or tr^ng speculations; if your teart 
end principles be debased and poiseaed, by -the inftirmfio ot 
corrupting and pernicious books, for wJucb-Aio elogaaeo ol 
composition ^an make amends; if you spood so ommIi of your 
time in literary e^Mements, as to nuSf tbom-iatecfiMO Wkk 
higher occupation^Phd lead you to forgot, tlist pMNor oad 
benevolent action is the gieat end of your biipg^t If tMtii 
be the unhappy misapplication of your aequiiilioiMi «ad md* 
vantages,-4nstead of becoming a blossliy |o yo«» tfwy mM 
prove the occasion of greater condemnatiOD ; oadt^ lA tte 
hour of* serous thought, tbcgr may.oxcUe.tlie paioM itioe# 
tion%.*that it woiiM have been better lor y«M|, le Jmm f^ 
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mauled jUit«rate and iui«9f>irliig ; to have lieea ooi*fined to ^ho 
iHunbloflt walks of lifts j and to hava .baait avail iMwara of 
wood and drawara of waiar all ymut daya. 

Contemplating tbe dangers to which jfou ffe expoaad* ^a 
aorrowa and dishonour which accoi|ipftay iateiits miaifipliail, 
and a ^^urse of indolence and folly, may you exert your ut- 
most endeavours to avoid them ! fferiously reflecting on the 
great end for which you were brought into existence ; on* 
the bright and encouraging examples of many excellent yoimg 
persons ; and oiv the mournful deviations of others, who ones 
were promising ; may you be so wise as to choose and fellow 
that path, which le4ds to honour, usefiilness, and true enjoy*^ 
mem ! This is the morning of your hfe, in which puisuit k" 
ardent, and obstacles readily give way to vigour and perae-^ 
veratioe* Embrace this favourable season; devote yoprselver 
to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue; and humh^'pray 
to God tliat he may bhss your labours. Often reflect an the 
adrantages you possess, and on the source from .wbenea tbey 
are all derived. A Hvely sense of the privileges and bles» 
sings, by which you have been distinguished, will mdnoe you 
to render to your heavenly Father, tbe just returns of grati- 
tude and love : and these fruits of early goodness will he re 
garded by him as acceptable ofllerings, and sacura to you his 
favour and protection. , 

Whatever difllftulties and discouragements may be fimnd in 
resisting, the allurements of vice, ycu may be humfclj confi- 
dent, tliat Divine assistance vvill be aflorded to all your good 
and j^ua resolutions; and that every virtuoua effort «wiU 
aare a correspondent reward. You may rest assured too, ^ 
that all the advantages anaiag flrofi vicious indulgences, are 
light and contemp||^le, aajwell' as exceedingly transient, com- 
pared with the substantial enjoyntonts, tbe present pleasbtM, 
and the future hopes, which result from^|tey and vhrtae. 
The Holy Scriptures assure us, that ** TU^Kys of wisdom 
are waya of pleasantness, and that all her pitha are peaee f 
^ that religion has the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come ^ and that tbe truly good man^hat- 
erer may be the ecmdition allotted to him by Divine rrovi« 
danee, ** in all things gives thanks, and rej«»oes even in tri* 
biiktion.**— Soma of theae aentiments. have been finely Hluf» 



"^vted LjT a cetebrated poet. Tlie author of thia aJdMisi 
presenta tbe ithisvtiitlon to you, 'aa a striking and beau tifbl 
portrait of viHnm: wiffrliid most cortTial wiflhes, that your 
Itearts wuiljps may corrasponcl to it; and that your happi 
Mat hare, may be %b earnest of hnpinneda herealYer. 

** Know then this tnith, (enou<;h for man to koowj 
Virtue alone' is haiipiuetw l>elow ; ^ 

JSPhe only point where human bl'iMs stands still } 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 
Is hlessM in what it takes, and what it givea } 
Tlie joy unequaird, if its end it gain, 
And if It lose, attended with no pain : 
MHthout satiety, though e'er so btess*d ; 
^And but more relishM as the more diatresa'il: 
The broadest mirth unfeeling fully wear^. 
Jams pleasing far than virtue*s very tears : 
Good, from eat;h object, from each place acquirea 
For ever exercIsM, yet neVer tir*d ; 
Nerer elated, while one man's oppressed ; 
Never dejected, while auother*s blessM : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain , 
CKnce hwl tb wisli more virtue, is to gain.— 
For him alone hope leads from goal to g(^ 
And opena atiH^ and 0|»en8 on his soul ; 
Till langthen'd on to faith, and unconfin*df 
It pMin the bHaa that fills up all the mmd.** 
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